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THE  LIBRARY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  AND  TEXTUAL 
PROBLEMS   OF  THE   ENGLISH 
MIRACLE  CYCLES.1 

I._INTRODUCTION :    BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AND  LITERATURE. 

HE  importance  of  bibliography  for  the 
study  of  literature  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten alike  by  the  bibliographer  and 
the  critic.  The  former  immerses  him- 
self in  subjefts  which,  however  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  lead  to  few  developments  beyond 
their  own  horizon  :  the  latter  is  habitually  shy  of 
investigations  in  a  region  in  which  he  feels  he  is 
not  at  home.  It  is  well  therefore,  occasionally,  to 
insist  on  the  connexion  between  the  two  provinces, 
and  to  show  how  intimate  it  is  by  attending  to 
some  of  the  problems  that  lie  along  the  border. 

1  The  four  Ie6lures,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  formed  a  course 
delivered  as  Sandars  Reader  in  Bibliography  at  Cambridge,  on  21, 
24,  28,  and  31  October,  1913.  They  are  here  printed  as  origin- 
ally written,  but  references  and  notes  have  been  added  in  the  hope 
that  these  may  prove  of  use  to  students. 

V  B 
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This  must  be  my  excuse  if  I  appear  to  have 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  these  leCtures  one  which 
has  little  to  do  with  bibliography  in  the  narrower 
sense.  It  may  be  that  I  allow  the  term  a  some- 
what generous  extension,  it  is  certain  that  I  shall 
have  occasionally  to  deal  with  matters  that  cannot 
by  any  stretch  be  called  bibliographical,  but  I  hope 
before  I  have  done  to  show  how  impossible  it  is 
to  treat  at  all  adequately  the  literary  problems  of 
the  early  drama  without  at  every  turn  having 
recourse  to  what  a  friend  of  mine  has  recently 
styled  c  the  higher  bibliography.' 

Thus  my  second  leCture  will  be  devoted  to  the 
striCtly  bibliographical  problem  of  the  relationship 
among  a  group  of  manuscripts,  those  of  the  Chester 
plays,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  what  light 
their  divergence  throws  on  the  history  of  the  cycle. 
Next  I  shall  consider,  in  a  single  remarkable  instance, 
that  textual  interdependence  which  characterizes 
several  of  our  great  cycles ;  a  more  literary  investi- 
gation this,  yet  one  in  which  bibliographical  con- 
siderations are  constantly  coming  into  play.  Lastly, 
dealing  with  the  c  Ludus  Couentriae,'  I  shall  point 
out  that  it  is  only  by  following  two  parallel  paths 
of  bibliographical  and  literary  criticism  that  we 
can  hope  to  solve  the  problem  of  that  mysterious 
compilation.  In  to-day's  introductory  leCture  I 
propose  to  consider  some  more  general  aspeCts 
of  my  subjedt,  and  will  endeavour  to  make  clear 
how  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the 
miracle  drama  arose  came  to  leave  their  mark  on 
the  extant  manuscripts,  how  therefore  a  biblio- 
graphical investigation  of  the  latter  may  throw 
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light  on  the  literary  evolution  of  the  cycles,  and 
how  a  study  of  documents  and  records  may  eluci- 
date both. 

Neither  time  nor  occasion  will  allow  of  anything 
like  a  detailed  account  of  the  origins  of  the 
medieval  drama,  but  I  must  remind  you  as  briefly 
as  I  can  of  the  strange  manner  in  which  that  drama 
sprang  from  a  germ  that  lies,  it  has  been  said,  even 
beyond  the  bounds  of  articulate  speech,  and  was 
nourished  in  the  bosom  of  that  Church  which  had 
shown  itself  the  bitterest  enemy  of  every  form  of 
theatrical  aftivity.  In  tracing  rapidly  the  outline 
of  this  development  I  shall  do  little  more  than 
summarize  certain  chapters  in  Mr.  Chambers' 
admirable  work  on  the  '  Mediaeval  Stage/  and  I  shall 
not  scruple  at  times  to  borrow  his  very  words.1 

Literary  students  have  long  since  recognized  the 
theatrical  possibilities  in  the  offices  of  the  Church. 
How  essentially  dramatic  was  the  central  mystery 
of  the  Mass  itself  must  at  all  times  have  been 
apparent,  and  many  other  rituals  were  from  an 
early  date  instinft  with  mimetic  significance.  The 
liturgical  drama,  however,  whatever  incidental 
influence  such  rites  may  have  had  upon  its  deve- 
lopment, took  its  rise  at  a  different  and  unex- 
pected point. 

About  the  year  800,  some  two  centuries  after 
the  choral  portions  of  the  Mass  had  been  fixed  in 
the  Gregorian  Antiphoner,  a  general  tendency  to 

1  Chiefly  chapters  xviii  and  xix  in  the  second  volume ;  but  the 
following  three  chapters  have  also  been  freely  used.  I  have 
Mr.  Chambers'  courteous  permission  for  the  extensive  use  I  have 
made  of  his  work,  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  is  in  no  degree 
responsible  for  any  shortcomings  of  my  summary. 
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elaboration  of  ritual  led  to  the  insertion  of  new 
melodies  in  the  recognized  services.  These  melo- 
dies were  originally  sung  to  vowel  sounds  only, 
but  soon  words  came  to  be  written  for  them,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  several  distinct 
schools  of  composition  arose,  represented  by  such 
authors  as  Adam  of  St.  Victor  and  Notker  of 
St.  Gall.  These  texts,  often  closely  based  on  scrip- 
ture, and  known  as  c  tropes/  were  introduced  at 
many  different  points  of  the  office.  In  particular 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  '  introit,'  the 
chant  sung  by  the  choir  at  the  beginning  of  Mass 
as  .the  celebrant  approaches  the  altar.  Lending 
themselves  to  division  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  choir,  they  readily  fell  into  the  form  of 
dialogue,  and  it  is  such  a  one,  from  the  office  for 
Easter  Day,  that  claims  our  immediate  attention. 
'  Quern  quaeritis  in  sepulcro,  o  Christicolae  ? '  sang 
one  semi-chorus,  in  the  words  of  the  angel  at  the 
empty  tomb.  '  lesum  Nazarenum  crucifixum,  o 
coelicolae,'  replied  the  other  for  the  mourning 
women.  c  Non  est  hie,  surrexit  sicut  praedixerat. 
Ite,  nuntiate  quia  surrexit  de  sepulcro/  resumes 
the  angelical  voice,  and  then  the  whole  choir  takes 
up  the  introit,  '  Resurrexi  et  adhuc  tecum  sum, 
alleluia/  Here  already  we  have  something  like 
an  embryonic  play,  and  if,  as  seems  possible,  it  was 
chance  more  than  anything  else  that  made  this, 
rather  than  various  other  dialogued  tropes,  the 
starting-point  of  the  modern  drama,  at  least  the 
chance  was  a  happy  one. 

Dialogue  of  a  sort  had  been  achieved,  it  remained 
to   introduce   mimesis.      No  doubt    this  crept  in 
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gradually,  but  it  cannot  have  been  long  before 
individual  voices  took  the  responsive  parts,  or 
before  individual  singers  detached  themselves  from 
the  choir  and  enabled  some  sort  of  primitive 
drama.  By  the  third  quarter  of  the  tenth  century 
this  drama  had,  even  in  England,  become  some- 
thing more  than  primitive.  One  performer  seats 
himself  by  a  prepared  sepulchre,  three  others, 
making  as  though  in  search  of  something,  approach 
him.  The  dialogue  is  then  chanted.  The  three 
pass  on  the  tidings  to  the  full  choir.  Then  the 
one  at  the  sepulchre  invites  the  three  to  come  and 
see  for  themselves.  They  lift  the  cloths  out  of  the 
empty  grave  and  display  them  before  the  face  of 
the  people.  Further  elaboration  both  of  theatrical 
business  and  of  text  was  inevitable  and  readily 
followed,  but  the  greater  the  complexity  of  the 
drama  enafted,  the  less  suitable  it  became  as  an 
incident  in  the  office  of  the  Mass.  In  the  English 
use  just  described  it  has  already  found  a  more 
fitting  position  immediately  before  the  'Te  Deum ' 
in  the  third  nofturn  at  matins  on  Easter  morning, 
and  this  appears  to  have  become  its  regular  though 
not  invariable  place.  It  has  also  attached  itself  to 
the  widespread  ceremony  of  the  Easter  sepulchre. 
On  Good  Friday  a  cross  or  crucifix  was  solemnly 
laid  in  a  prepared  tomb,  sometimes  part  of  the 
high  altar,  sometimes  a  separate  shrine,  where  it 
remained  till  early  on  Easter  morning,  when,  either 
secretly  or  with  ceremony,  it  was  taken  from  the 
sepulchre  again  and  set  up  in  a  convenient  place. 
There  were  the  cloths  in  which  this,  and  sometimes 
a  reserved  Host  as  well,  had  been  wrapped,  that  the 
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performers    displayed   before  the   congregation  in 
token  of  Christ's  Resurrection. 

Both  the  date  and  place  of  origin  of  the  '  Quern 
quaeritis '  are  open  to  some  question,  though  the 
latter  seems  most  probably  to  have  been  Prankish, 
and  the  former  cannot  have  been  far  from  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century.     In  the  same  way  the  dates 
and  localities  of  its  stages  of  growth  are  at  best 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  logical  sequence  is 
not   difficult    to    determine.     Textual    elaboration 
took  place  through  the  incorporation  of  anthems 
borrowed    from    other    portions    of    the    liturgy, 
notably    the    '  Viftimae    paschali,'    composed    by 
Wipo  of  St.  Gall  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.     Corresponding  dramatic  elaboration  soon 
extended  the  scheme  of  the  liturgical  drama  which 
was    now    firmly    established.      Thus,    when    two 
further  performers  detached  themselves  from  the 
choir  and  followed  the  Maries  to  the  sepulchre, 
they  stood  for  Peter  and  John,  and  another  scene 
was    added  to   the    miniature    play.     Later  a  yet 
more  important  addition  was  made,  according  to 
the  uses  of  some  churches,  in  the  person  of  the 
risen  Christ  himself,  who  enadted  the  'Hortolanus' 
scene  with  Mary  Magdalen. 

Separate  from,  but  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
'  Quern  quaeritis,'  there  developed  another  Easter 
drama,  known  as  the  '  Peregrini,'  dealing  with  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  the  two  disciples  at 
Emmaus.  This  play,  which  is  not  found  before 
the  twelfth  century,  attached  itself  to  the  '  Pro- 
cessio  ad  fontes,'  belonging  to  the  office  of  Vespers 
in  Easter  week,  and  appears  to  have  been  usually 
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performed   on   the    Monday.     It    developed,   as   a 
second  scene,  the  Incredulity  of  Thomas. 

The  next  step  was  the  coalescing  of  the  c  Quern 
quaeritis '  and  the  '  Peregrini '  into  a  single  drama. 
A  long  text  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
presents  a  play  still  striftly  attached  to  the  liturgy, 
which  includes  the  following  incidents.  Pilate 
sets  a  watch  before  the  tomb.  An  angel  sends 
lightning  and  the  soldiers  fall  as  if  dead.  Then 
come  the  Maries  with  '  plan6tus.'  They  buy 
ointment  from  an  c  unguentarius.'  There  follows 
the  c  Quem  quaeritis,'  after  which  the  soldiers 
announce  the  Resurreftion  to  Pilate.  A c  plandtus '  by 
the  Magdalen  leads  up  to  Christ's  appearance  to  her. 
The  Maries  return  to  the  disciples.  Christ  appears 
to  the  two  pilgrims,  and  afterwards  to  Thomas. 
This  was  probably  afted  at  Easter  matins. 

The  most  vital  of  the  accretions  which  the 
'  Quem  quaeritis '  had  so  far  gathered  was  the 
lament  technically  known  as  the  c  planftus.'  This 
originally  expressed  the  sorrow  of  the  Virgin  and 
her  companions  round  the  cross.  It  included 
reminiscences  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and, 
once  introduced  into  the  Easter  drama,  inevitably 
suggested  the  representation  of  such  incidents. 
True,  the  liturgical  drama  of  Easter  remained  essen- 
tially a  Resurrection  drama,  and  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  advanced  beyond  a  very  rudimentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  Passion.  Nevertheless,  such  deve- 
lopment as  took  place  appears  to  have  started  from 
the  germ  of  the  '  plan<5tus.' '  One 'ludus  breuiter 

1  This  view  has  not  passed  unchallenged.     See  G.  C.  Taylor 
on  *  The  English  Plandhis  Mariae,'  in  '  Modern  Philology,'  1906-7, 
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de  Passione '  serves  for  a  prologue,  as  it  were,  to 
an  elaborate  '  Quern  quaeritis,'  and  includes  events 
from  the  preparation  of  the  Passover  to  the  Burial. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  in  dumb  show,  but  in  it 
the  '  plan<5lus '  of  the  Virgin  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place. 

Meanwhile  the  Easter  trope  had  been  imitated 
for  the  Christmas  office:  'Quern  quaeritis  in  prae- 
sepe,  pastores,  dicite  ? '  Originally  an  introit  trope 
for  the  'magna  Missa,'  it  was  subsequently,  like  its 
prototype,  transferred  to  matins,  a  position  in 
which  a  dramatic  '  Officium  Pastorum '  is  found 
in  at  least  one  use.  And  just  as  the  Easter  play 
attached  itself  to  the  sepulchre,  so  that  of  Christmas 
attached  itself  to  the  'praesepe'  or  'creche.'  A 
boy  '  in  similitudine  angeli '  perched  c  in  excelso  ' 
sang  the  good  tidings,  others  'in  uoltis  ecclesiae' 
took  up  the  '  Gloria  in  excelsis.'  Five  of  the 
clergy,  representing  the  shepherds,  advanced  to 

iv.  623  note,  636-7.  A  minute  investigation  has  also  appeared  by 
Karl  Young,  '  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America,'  1910,  xxv.  309.  Both  writers,  however,  express 
themselves  very  guardedly.  Taylor  concludes:  *  Whatever  the 
truth  may  be  in  other  languages  as  regards  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  passion-plays,  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  English  plays  as  we  have  them,  this  theory  cannot  be  accepted 
without  at  least  certain  qualifications.'  Young  sums  up  thus: 
'Although  it  may  be  true  that  the  planctus  provided  the  first 
tangible  impulse  towards  a  dramatising  of  the  Passion,  the  true 
passion-plays  actually  written  seem,  in  general,  to  rest  firmly  upon 
the  passtOy  and  to  use  the  planctus  only  incidentally.'  Neither  of 
these  criticisms  seems  to  me  to  touch  the  point.  Like  a  good  deal 
of  modern,  particularly  American,  work  they  ignore  the  distinction 
between  the  origin  of  a  literary  form  and  the  sources  of  actual 
texts.  Young's  article  is,  however,  of  very  great  importance  as 
regards  the  dialogued  'passio.' 
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the  '  praesepe  '  singing.  They  were  met  with  the 
'  Quern  quaeritis  '  by  two  priests  '  quasi  obstetrices.' 
But  the  Christmas  '  Quern  quaeritis '  is  not  very 
common  as  an  independent  play,  and  the  date 
of  its  origin  is  uncertain.  More  important  and 
perhaps  earlier  is  the  '  Stella/  a  play  that  had  for 
its  material  starting-point  a  star  lit  with  candles, 
which  at  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  was  hung  from 
the  roof  of  the  church.  In  the  simplest  form  of 
this  play  three  performers,  representing  the  Magi, 
enter  the  choir  singing  and  displaying  their  gifts. 
They  see  the  star  and  follow  it  to  the  high  altar, 
where  they  make  their  '  offertorium.'  A  boy, 
dressed  as  an  angel,  announces  to  them  the  Birth 
of  Christ,  after  which  they  retire.  In  more  elabo- 
rate versions  they,  too,  are  met  by  the  midwives, 
and  a  dialogue  ensues.  Further  elaboration  includes 
the  appearance  of  an  angel  to  them  in  sleep,  and  the 
warning  to  return  another  way,  which  in  its  turn 
naturally  leads  to  the  introduction  of  a  Herod  scene 
and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  There  is  some 
evidence  of  an  independent  '  Rachel '  play,  so  that 
the  appearance  of  the  Massacre  in  the  'Stella'  may 
be  due,  not  to  natural  expansion,  but  to  coalescence. 
Before  long  the  '  Pastores '  and  the  '  Stella ' 
themselves  coalesced.  A  drama  of  considerable 
dimensions  resulted,  especially  when  the  flight 
into  Egypt  and  the  deposition  of  Herod  were  like- 
wise included.  In  some  cases  we  find  the  play  per- 
formed before  a  '  rex,'  presumably  none  other  than 
the  'rex  fatuorum,'  and  this  'rex'  apparently  acting 
the  part  of  Herod.  Chambers  makes  the  interest- 
ing suggestion  that  herein  we  have  the  origin  of  the 
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rant  which  became  a  proverbial  characteristic  of 
that  personage.1 

One  other  liturgical  play  can  be  traced  to  an 
independent  starting-point  in  the  office,  this  time 
not  a  chant,  but  a  c  lectio.'  A  highly  rhetorical 
passage  from  the  pseudo-Augustinian  sermon  on 
the  prophecies  of  Christ,  which  figured  in  different 
uses  on  a  variety  of  occasions  during  the  Advent 
and  Christmas  seasons,  apparently  came  to  be 
chanted  instead  of  read,  and  was  later  recast  in 
metrical  dialogue.  Each  prophet  is  summoned 
in  turn  and  repeats  his  prophecy  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  Costumes  and  symbols  appear, 
and  the  choir  comments  on  the  utterance  of  each. 
Later  Balaam  was  introduced,  and  his  dialogue  with 
the  ass  expanded  into  a  miniature  drama.  This  was 
almost  certainly  not,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  the 
origin  of  the  '  festum  asinorum,'  or  Feast  of  Fools, 
but  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  a  deliberate 
and  ingenious  attempt  to  turn  the  established 
presence  of  an  ass  in  the  church  to  the  purposes 
of  edification.  Anyhow,  in  this  'processio  pro- 
phetarum '  we  have  an  anticipation  of  the  Old 
Testament  plays  of  the  later  cycles. 

There  were,  indeed,  other  liturgical  plays — plays, 
that  is,  designed  for  performance  in  church  during 
intervals  of  the  service.  But  while  in  the  case  of 
those  we  have  been  considering  it  is  possible  to 

1  It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  semi-dramatic  ceremony  of  the 
descent  of  a  white  dove  from  the  roof  of  the  church  attached  itself 
to  the  dialogued  gospel  for  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  and  that 
later,  as  is  not  surprising,  this  rite  came  to  be  associated  with  the 
festivities  of  Advent,  and  was  thus  absorbed  into  the  Christmas 
dramatic  cycle. 
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trace  pretty  clearly  their  spontaneous  growth  out 
of  the  liturgy  itself,  in  that  of  the  others  such 
growth  cannot  be  asserted,  though  neither,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  can  it  be  confidently 
denied.  I  refer  to  those  plays  founded  on  the 
legends  of  saints  or  on  isolated  episodes  of  the 
biblical  narrative,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
being  deliberate  imitations  of  the  already  developed 
liturgical  dramas  proper.  Such  are  the  three  plays 
of  the  vagrant  scholar  Hilarius,  the  pupil  of 
Abelard,  dealing  in  mixed  French  and  Latin  with 
St.  Nicholas,  Daniel,  and  Lazarus,  which  by  their 
rubrics  are  explicitly  if  loosely  connected  with  the 
offices  of  the  Church.  They  belong  to  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Through  a  fortunate 
accident  of  fire  we  learn  of  a  '  miracle '  of  St. 
Catherine  prepared  by  the  scholars  of  a  school 
at  Dunstable  about  noo.  Other  plays  seem  to 
be  recorded  on  all  the  themes  treated  by  Hilarius, 
as  likewise  on  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  Elisha,  Salome, 
and  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Finally,  we  have 
two  important  pieces  less  closely  connected  with 
the  liturgy,  though  still  clearly  intended  to  be  acted 
in  church  and  to  take  their  places  in  the  ritual 
cycle  of  the  year.  One  of  these  is  the  '  Sponsus,' 
a  play,  partly  in  French,  based  on  the  parable  of 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  which  by  its  subject 
is  closely  connected  with  the  Advent  or  Christmas 
season.  The  other  is  the  long  and  elaborate 
Tegernsee  'Antichrist/  a  remarkable  anti-papal 
and  anti-clerical  composition,  introducing  alle- 
gorical figures,  which  was  probably  written  about 
1 1 60,  and  is  extant  in  a  manuscript  only  some  half 
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century  later.  This,  too,  almost  certainly  belongs 
to  Advent. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
cycles  the  stridtly  liturgical  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  drama  came  to  an  end.  So  long  as  the  two 
maintained  their  connexion  with  the  offices  of  the 
different  seasons,  amalgamation  was  clearly  im- 
possible. But  the  tie  was  weakening.  Every 
fresh  elaboration  rendered  the  representation  of 
the  plays  as  part  of  the  Church  service  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  at  times  unseemly ;  every  loosen- 
ing of  the  connexion  offered  fresh  opportunity  for 
dramatic  growth.  The  Nativity  and  Resurrection 
plays  subsisted  awhile  parallel  and  independent, 
but  the  '  Prophetae '  came  to  be  prefixed  as  a  pro- 
logue to  either,  and  each  was  thus  linked  into  its 
fitting  place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  or,  what 
is  more  important,  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
Redemption.  It  remained  to  place  the  two  cycles 
together  behind  their  common  prophetic  prologue, 
and  the  vast  scheme  was  complete.  This  step  is 
known  to  have  been  taken  before  the  year  1300. 

But  both  before  and  after  that  date  considerable 
elaboration  of  material  took  place.  As  already  said, 
the  Passion  proper  never  grew  beyond  an  embryonic 
stage  so  long  as  drama  was  closely  connected  with 
ritual.  But  the  line  of  development  was  obvious, 
and  it  was  soon  followed,  when  greater  freedom 
and  latitude  were  gained  by  the  severance  of  the 
liturgical  bond.  The  adtual  Resurrection  came  to 
be  enafted,  Christ  stepping  out  of  the  tomb  with 
the  c  labarum '  or  banner  in  his  hand,  and  a  new 
scene  was  introduced  in  the  Harrowing  of  Hell. 
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But  it  was  among  the  episodes  previous  to  the 
Burial  that  the  greatest  scope  for  elaboration  lay. 
We  soon  find  the  events  from  the  Entry  into 
Jerusalem  onwards  fully  treated,  and  the  dramatic 
and  romantic  possibilities  of  the  story  of  the 
Magdalen  recognized : 

Mundi  dele&atio  dulcis  est  et  grata 
Cuius  conuersatio  suauis  et  ornata ; 


and  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  missionary 
life  of  Christ  was  included.  At  the  other  end  the 
narrative  was  carried  on  beyond  the  Ascension  to 
the  Second  Advent.  This  eschatology  had  already 
been  adumbrated  in  the  'Sponsus,'  and  the  'Anti- 
christus'  was  already  there  to  serve  as  a  preface  to 
Doomsday. 

Of  the  scheme  of  the  c  Stella'  little  further  elabo- 
ration was  possible,  but  a  few  late  examples  are 
known  which  include  scenes  from  the  earlier  life 
of  the  Virgin.  The  most  vital  portion  was  the 
prophetic  prologue,  which  necessarily  rose  in  im- 
portance as  soon  as  it  was  prefixed  to  a  complete 
Redemption  drama.  Its  development  is  particularly 
interesting.  We  find,  to  begin  with,  the  simple 
list  of  prophets ;  we  find  miniature  dramas,  such 
as  those  of  Balaam  and  Daniel,  arising  within  the 
'processio' ;  we  find  a  collection  of  such  plays  intro- 
duced by  Augustine,  the  accredited  author  of  the 
sermon  from  which  the  '  Prophetae '  sprang ;  we 
find  complete  Old  Testament  cycles  retaining  in 
the  form  of  a  Prophet  play  such  material  as  refused 
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more  dramatic  treatment.     The  chain  of  evolution 
appears  complete.1 

The  Old  Testament  sections  of  the  miracle  cycles 
are,  of  course,  not  confined  to  the  representations 
of  prophets,  but  they  are  governed  by  what  may 
be  called  the  prophetic  principle.  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  desire  to  lay  stress.  They  do  not 
appear  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  their  relation  to 
what  follows :  they  are  not  themselves  dramas,  but 
dramatic  prologues.  The  Fall  is  there  as  being 
implied  by  the  Redemption,  the  Creation  as  the 
counterpart  of  Doomsday.  The  necessary  data  for 
the  plot  are  given,  otherwise  it  is  for  their  prophetic 
significance  that  episodes  are  introduced.  Some  of 
the  plays  are  a<5tual  Prophet  plays,  many  more  con- 
cern the  so-called  types  of  Christ.  This  curious 
principle  of  type  and  antitype,  most  familiar  to  us 
perhaps  from  the  '  Biblia  Pauperum,'  appears  in 
some  of  the  earliest  English  church-decoration. 
The  Klosterneuburg  altar  enamels,  which  exhibit 
it,  date  from  1181.  It  is  found  in  illuminations 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  probable 
that  that  century  saw  the  evolution  of  the 
c  Biblia  Pauperum'  itself,  the  earliest  manuscripts 
of  which  date  from  soon  after  1 300.  Of  course, 
the  prophetic  principle  was  not  invariably  applied. 

1  This  evolution  again  has  been  diredtly  challenged  in  a  recent 
article  by  Hardin  Craig  in  *  Modern  Philology,'  1912-3,  x.  473, 
not,  I  think,  very  successfully.  No  doubt  the  development  took 
place  under  the  influence  of  the  '  lecliones '  for  Septuagesima  to 
Lent,  which  deal  with  Old  Testament  subjects,  particularly  types 
of  Christ ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  indication  of  dramatic 
development  of  these  within  the  adtual  liturgy,  they  cannot  be 
themselves  regarded  as  a  source. 
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Occasionally  Old  Testament  history  as  such  was  put 
on  the  stage.  A  '  Prophetae '  at  Riga  included  scenes 
from  the  wars  of  Gideon,  David,  and  Herod.  An 
independent  play  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
performed  at  that  dramatically  anomalous  place, 
London.  There  is  the  French  c  Mystere  du  Viel 
Testament.'  But  on  the  whole,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  England,  it  is  true  that  the  Old 
Testament  se6lion  remained  essentially  a  prophetic 
prologue.  Certainly  the  extant  English  miracle 
cycles  are  not  theatrical  epics  of  universal  history, 
but  stridlly  dramas  of  the  Redemption  of  man,  and 
as  such  proclaim  a  legitimate  descent  from  their 
far-away  source  in  the  words  of  the  angel : 

Quern  quaeritis  in  sepulcro,  o  Christicolae  ? 

So  far,  we  are  to  think  of  the  great  Nativity  and 
Passion  cycles,  if  not  of  the  whole  composite  drama, 
as  being  performed  in  church.  The  next  step  was 
from  the  church  to  the  market-place,  and  the 
growth  that  necessitated  or  suggested  it  likewise 
led  to  the  introduction  of  lay  performers.  The 
effecSt  of  these  two  changes  was  momentous. 
Roughly  it  meant  that  the  plays  from  being 
ecclesiastical  became  human,  from  being  Latin 
became  vernacular,  from  being  cosmopolitan 
became  national.  The  change  of  place  naturally 
did  not  occur  at  any  definite  date  ;  it  was  a  gradual 
shifting.  The  Dunstable  school  play  was  probably 
as  early  as  1 1  oo,  and  plays  were  afted  in  the  refec- 
tory at  Augsburg  about  1123.  But  the  shift  into 
the  open  air  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place 
till  nearly  a  century  later,  and  the  transitional 
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period  that  ended  with  the  complete  secularization 
of  the  plays  did  not  come  to  an  end  before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  earliest. 

We  now  come  to  what  is,  I  think,  the  most 
obscure  part  of  the  development  of  the  religious 
drama,  namely  its  transference  to  the  hands  of  the 
guilds,  its  association  with  the  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  its  consequent  elaboration  into  the 
highly  specialized  form  which  we  find  more  or 
less  perfectly  or  imperfedtly  represented  by  the 
extant  English  cycles.  This  form  and  this  manner 
of  representation  were  not  universal.  In  France 
the  tendency  was  for  the  plays  to  be  afted  by 
societies  formed  for  the  purpose.  Something  of 
the  same  sort  seems  to  have  occurred  in  London. 
But,  so  far  as  the  extant  English  cycles  are  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  doubt  what  was  the 
typical  method  of  production,  and  ample  evidence 
exists  in  the  records  of  many  towns  for  regarding 
it  as  at  any  rate  a  very  usual  method  in  this 
country. 

How  and  at  what  date  the  religious  plays  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  craft  guilds  is  uncertain. 
But  whether  the  guilds  already  had  charge  of  them 
when  the  Corpus  Christi  feast  became  popular, 
or  whether  they  assumed  charge  as  being  them- 
selves as  it  were  branches  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
guild,  there  is  no  question  of  the  importance  of  the 
festival  itself,  and  consequently  of  the  date  1311, 
in  the  history  of  the  religious  drama.  It  was 
namely  through  the  procession,  which  appears 
from  the  first  to  have  been  the  chief  feature  in  the 
rites  of  the  new  festival,  that  the  drama  acquired 
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its  processional  character.  For  the  organization 
of  the  lay  elements  of  that  procession  a  guild  of 
Corpus  Christi  was  formed  in  the  more  important 
towns,  and  seems  commonly  to  have  included  the 
bulk  of  the  civic  population.  It  would  therefore 
embrace  the  craft  or  trade  guilds.  Between  pro- 
cession and  drama  the  association  is  clear  in  the 
records.  It  has  sometimes  been  held  that  the 
processional  drama  actually  sprang  from  the  pro- 
cession, taking  its  origin  in  members  of  different 
guilds  appearing  in  the  costumes  of  biblical  char- 
afters,  which  is  known  in  some  places  to  have 
been  customary,  passing  through  a  stage  of  pro- 
cessional afting,  and  ending  in  pageants  or  movable 
scenes  giving  performances  at  fixed  stations.  This 
view,  however,  assumes  an  evolution  of  the  drama 
afresh  from  distinct  origins,  and  independent  or 
largely  independent  of  that  which  had  previously 
taken  place  out  of  the  liturgy.  Moreover,  we 
know  that  the  stations  of  the  procession  belonged 
originally  not  to  the  pageants  but  the  Host.  It 
seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  pre- 
viously existing  plays  somehow  became  attached 
to  the  procession,  or  that  new  ones  were  written 
on  existing  models  to  suit  a  new  method  of  repre- 
sentation. We  know  that  the  players  sometimes 
walked  in  costume  in  the  procession  before  giving 
a  performance  at  a  different  time  and  place,  and 
the  presence  of  costumes  in  the  procession  at  places 
where  no  performance  followed  may  be  explained 
as  deliberate  imitation  on  the  part  of  those  town- 
ships which  were  either  not  rich  or  not  energetic 
enough  to  support  a  regular  dramatic  cycle. 
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Of  course,  not  all  the  plays  a<5ted  even  in  England 
were  of  the  same  type.  Some  great  processional 
cycles  have  survived,  and  others  are  well  known 
from  the  records.  Some  fragmentary  cycles  are 
extant.  Some  isolated  plays  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  known  to  belong  to  recorded  cycles,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Norwich  '  Fall,'  or  conjectured 
to  belong  to  lost  cycles,  as  in  those  of  two  plays  on 
the  '  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.' l  Other  cycles,  however, 
were  not  divided  into  separate  pageants  at  all,  but 
were  intended,  like  those  of  Cornwall,  for  con- 
tinuous performance  on  a  fixed  stage.  Such  were 
probably  two  cycles  performed  at  Aberdeen,  and 
such  was  certainly  the  intention  of  the  reviser  who 
left  the  Passion  seftion  of  the  c  Ludus  Couentriae ' 
in  its  present  form.  Saints'  plays,  again,  are  well 
known  from  records,  while  a  'Conversion  of  St. 
Paul'  and  avast  Magdalen  drama  are  extant  in  late 
manuscripts.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  instance 
of  a  St.  Nicholas  play  has  so  far  been  recorded  in 
England,  nor,  I  believe,  has  any  saint  play  for 
which  a  traditional  connexion  with  the  liturgy 
can  be  claimed.  Several  plays  of  St.  George  are 
mentioned,  apart  from  the  popular  mummings. 
One  curious  drama  of  a  miracle  of  the  Host, 
founded  on  an  incident  alleged  to  have  happened 
in  Spain  in  1461,  is  preserved;  while  a  recently 
discovered  manuscript  of  a  single  adtor's  part  out 
of  a  very  typical  Miracle  of  Our  Lady  proves  that 
this  strange  branch  of  the  religious  drama,  so 


1  The  so-called  Dublin  play  (MS.  at  T.  C.  D.),  which  may 
belong  to  Northampton,  and  that  in  the  Brome  Hall  manuscript. 
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prolific  in  France,  was  not  unknown  in  this  country 
either. 

But  normally  the  religious  play  in  England  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  individual  scenes  from  sacred 
history  or  belief  from  Creation  to  Doomsday, 
centring  in  the  Redemption,  a<5ted  by  the  various 
city  guilds  on  movable  pageants  drawn  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  and  halting  at  recog- 
nized stations.  The  management  of  these  per- 
formances, which  are  represented  sometimes  as  an 
asset  of  the  community,  and  sometimes  as  a  burden 
on  its  resources,  were  usually  under  the  direct  or 
indirect  control  of  the  corporation.  At  Leicester 
and  Beverley  the  city  seems  to  have  owned  some 
at  least  of  the  properties,  and  this  may  originally 
have  been  the  case  even  at  York.  At  Lincoln 
the  plays  were  managed  by  a  guild  of  St. 
Anne,  at  Norwich  by  a  guild  of  St.  Luke. 
The  relation  between  such  guilds  and  the  cor- 
poration, and  between  this  and  the  guild  of 
Corpus  Christi,  is  very  obscure;  but  it  is,  I 
think,  significant  that  at  Ipswich,  where  the 
Corpus  Christi  guild  had  the  whole  condu<5l  of 
the  plays,  this  was  itself  a  reorganization  of 
the  old  guild-merchant,  and  was  pradlically  iden- 
tical with  the  corporation.  Anyhow,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  plays  and  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  was  traditional,  and  is  constantly  insisted 
on.  At  Chester  the  plays  were  afled  at  Whitsun- 
tide, but  they  are  constantly  spoken  of  as  Corpus 
Christi  plays.  A  supplementary  performance  seems 
to  have  been  given  on  the  feast  day ;  no  doubt  that 
was  the  original  date.  Even  at  York,  where  it 
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remained  the  recognized  season  for  the  plays,  they 
were  once  at  least  adted  on  Whit  Tuesday.  The 
clash  of  plays  and  procession  was  always  incon- 
venient, and  would  account  for  any  shifting.  In 
1426  it  was  proposed  at  York  that  the  plays  should 
be  postponed  to  the  Friday  after  the  feast,  but 
ultimately  it  was  the  procession  that  gave  way. 
The  close  connexion  between  the  plays  and  the 
Corpus  Christi  festival  also  appears  when  we  con- 
sider the  dates  to  which  the  former  can  be  traced 
back.  The  feast  was  instituted  in  1 3 1 1 .  A  reason- 
able tradition  assigns  the  origin  of  the  Chester 
plays  to  1328.  The  guild  of  Corpus  Christi  at 
Cambridge  performed  plays  about  1350.'  The 
Beverley  plays  are  recorded  in  1377,  and  were  an 
'  antiqua  consuetude '  in  1390;  those  of  York  are 
recorded  in  1378,  and  were  a£led  in  1394  at 
stations  'antiquitus  assignatis.'  The  Coventry 
plays,  in  their  day  the  most  famous  of  all,  cannot 
be  traced  back  further  than  1392.  Most  of  the 
cycles  came  to  an  end  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  possible  that  an  abortive 
attempt  was  made  to  aft  the  Chester  plays  in  1600, 
and  at  Kendal  a  Corpus  Christi  play  is  said  to  have 
lingered  well  on  into  the  seventeenth  century. 

You  will  ask  very  properly  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  bibliography.  I  propose  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  hour  in  answering  that  question. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  extant  plays  in 
detail  will  know  how  deeply  the  peculiar  circum- 

1  A  '  ludus  Filiorum  Israelis '  is  mentioned.  The  position  of 
the  similarly  named  play  in  the  Beverley  list  shows  that  a 
'  Massacre  of  the  Innocents '  is  intended. 
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stances  of  representation  readied  on  the  texts  of  the 
plays  represented — a  readlion  which  extends  in  the 
case  of  the  c  Ludus  Couentriae,'  for  instance,  to  the 
very  make-up  of  the  surviving  manuscript,  and 
necessitates  our  starting  on  a  criticism  of  that  cycle 
with  an  examination  of  the  watermarks  in  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  written.  Over  and  over  again 
the  comparison  of  different  manuscripts  and  the 
examination  of  records  is  found  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  miracle  drama.  To  deal  fully  with 
the  subject  would  require  a  course  of  lectures  in 
itself.  All  I  can  do  is  to  take  almost  at  random 
a  few  points  that  may  help  to  make  my  meaning 
clear. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  cycles  we  are 
considering  is  that  the  representation  of  the  indi- 
vidual plays  or  pageants  composing  them  was 
allotted  to  different  guilds.  Now  the  guilds  were 
not  constant,  unchanging  bodies.  Some  grew  in 
importance  and  wealth,  others  declined  and  died 
out,  there  was  amalgamation  and  there  was  division. 
As  a  consequence  the  cycles  were  in  frequent  need 
of  alteration.  Plays  had  to  be  shortened  or  ex- 
tended, fused  or  severed.  The  marks  of  this  may 
constantly  be  seen  in  our  extant  texts,  though  un- 
fortunately it  is  seldom  that  we  can  trace  exadlly 
what  has  happened.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Smiths 
of  Chester  once  submitted  alternative  plays  for  the 
choice  of  the  aldermen.  Their  extant  play  consists 
of  two  quite  distindt  parts,  one  of  which  is  clearly 
not  an  original  portion  of  the  cycle.  Again, 
manuscripts  of  the  Chester  cycle  differ  in  making 
the  Trial  and  Crucifixion  one  play  or  two.  In  its 
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earlier  state  it  was  a<5ted  by  the  Bowyers,  Fletchers, 
and  Ironmongers,  who  probably  formed  a  flourish- 
ing company  ;  and  when  with  these  were  associated 
the  Stringers  and  Coopers,  the  play,  which  had 
already  outgrown  its  limits,  split  into  two.  The 
connexion  between  Bowyers  and  Stringers  is  obvious 
enough,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  a 
guild  of  Coopers  should  come  to  bud  off  from  the 
same  parent  stem.  Yet  a  similar  thing  seems  to 
have  happened  at  Beverley.  There,  in  1411,  the 
Bowyers  and  Fletchers  a6led  both  the  '  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac '  and  the  '  Flight  into  Egypt,'  while  about  a 
hundred  years  later  the  latter  play  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Coopers.  But  Coopers  and  Bowyers  con- 
tinued to  ele6l  one  alderman  between  them.1  Here 
then  is  an  instance  in  which  the  growth  of  a  cycle 
can  be  traced  in  the  extant  manuscripts  and  illus- 
trated by  extant  records.  Again,  at  Beverley,  in 
1493,  *ke  Drapers  split  off  from  the  Mercers,  with 
the  result  that  the  Trial  before  Herod  had  to  be 
divided  from  that  before  Pilate.  The  process  can 
also  be  traced  at  York.  There,  in  1415,  the  cycle 
consisted  of  fifty-one  pageants,  somewhat  later  of 
fifty-seven.  The  extant  manuscript  contains  forty- 
five,  but  at  least  three  were  omitted.  Of  these  one 
was  subsequently  supplied,  and  two  others  of  later 
date  were  also  added.  The  two  Magi  plays  seem 
to  have  arisen  by  splitting.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  Chester  plays  suggest  fusion.  Substitution 
also  took  place.  We  have  two  versions  of  the 

1  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  *  Beverley  MSS.,'  pp.  99,  69. 
See  M.  L.  Spencer,  *  Corpus  Christi  Pageants  in  England,' 
pp.  36,  80. 
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c  Fall '  from  the  Norwich  cycle,  and  the  Wake- 
field  or  Towneley  manuscript  contains  alternative 
Shepherd  plays. 

I  pass  to  another  point.  A  striking  feature  of 
the  York  cycle  is  the  great  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  plays,  the  earlier  ones  being  very  short  and 
some  of  the  later  very  long.  The  same  feature 
may  also  be  observed  elsewhere,  though  in  the 
Chester  cycle  it  has  apparently  been  obscured  by 
amalgamation.  In  a  processional  cycle  this  would 
cause  great  inconvenience  and  can  hardly  have 
been  deliberately  designed.  It  may  possibly  be  an 
accidental  result  of  subsequent  revision,  but  it  may 
equally  be  a  natural  though  undesigned  consequence 
of  the  manner  of  representation.  For  there  is 
evidence  that  in  the  Corpus  Christi  procession  the 
pageants  originally  preceded  the  Host,  and  we 
know  that  the  place  of  greatest  honour  was  that 
nearest  the  latter.  Consequently,  the  least  im- 
portant crafts  would  come  first,  and  the  shortness 
of  the  earlier  plays  may  be  due  to  the  small  resources 
of  the  guilds  undertaking  them. 

In  studying  the  texts  of  the  miracle  plays  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  manuscripts  in 
which  they  are  extant.  At  York,  according  to 
the  records,  the  c  originals '  of  the  plays  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  various  guilds ;  when  the  cor- 
poration found  it  necessary  to  have  copies  for  their 
own  use  they  caused  a  'register'  to  be  compiled, 
transcribing  the  separate  plays  in  order  into  a 
volume.  A  similar  origin  may  reasonably  be 
postulated  for  the  Wakefield  manuscript.  At 
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Chester,  on  the  other  hand,  the 'original' was  a 
complete  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  guilds  having  transcripts  of  their 
individual  plays.  On  one  occasion  the  Smiths  paid 
for  permission  to  peruse  the c  original/  At  Beverley 
they  were  copies,  c  registra,'  of  the  Pater  Noster 
play  that  were  given  to  the  crafts,  the  '  original ' 
being  retained  by  the  corporation.  It  would  per- 
haps be  unwise  to  insist  much  upon  the  use  of  the 
words  c  original '  and  '  register  '  in  the  records,  but 
the  distinction  is  corroborated  by  an  examination 
of  the  extant  manuscripts.  That  of  the  York  cycle 
is  a  manifest  compilation,  blanks  having  been  left 
for  the  insertion  of  plays  which  were  not  at  the 
moment  forthcoming.  In  the  Wakefield  manu- 
script blanks  were  not  left,  but  missing  plays  were 
sometimes  inserted  later  on  out  of  their  proper 
order.  One  separate  manuscript  of  a  York  play 
is  extant.  It  is  made  to  fold  in  a  wrapper  for  the 
pocket,  and  bears  marks  of  having  been  much 
handled.  On  the  cover  is  the  name  of  the 
Scriveners'  guild.  Inside  is  a  late  transcript  of 
that  guild's  pageant,  the  '  Doubting  of  Thomas,' 
without  title,  number,  or  heading  of  any  kind. 
It  is  not  a  copy  from  the  '  register,'  which,  though 
younger,  it  sometimes  corrects,  but  is  clearly  itself 
an  '  original '  descended  from  a  line  of  earlier 
c  originals '  now  lost.  Turning  to  the  Chester 
plays,  we  find  no  less  than  five  collective  manu- 
scripts. All  are  late,  the  earliest  being  dated 
1591.  A  comparison  of  the  text  proves  both 
that  a  number  more  must  have  perished,  and  that 
the  general  features  of  the  cycle  are  of  some 
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antiquity.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  manu- 
scripts represent  a  compilation  of  separate  texts. 
In  this  case  likewise  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  an  independent  manuscript  of  a  single  play, 
and  this  happens  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  years 
older  than  the  oldest  collective  manuscript.  Like 
the  York  Scriveners'  book,  it  has  been  folded  for 
the  pocket,  but  it  has  lost  its  original  cover,  so 
that  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  ever  bore  the  name 
of  the  guild  to  which  it  belonged,  presumably  the 
Dyers.  But  at  the  head  of  the  text  appears  both 
the  subject  of  the  play,  the  Coming  of  Antichrist, 
and  its  number  in  the  complete  cycle.  It  follows 
that  it  must  have  been  at  some  time  transcribed 
from  a  collective  manuscript.  With  this  corrobora- 
tion  we  shall,  I  think,  be  justified  in  trusting 
the  records  in  the  matter  of  '  originals '  and 
c  registers.' l 

The  distinction  once  grasped,  explains  certain 
curious  differences  between  the  York  and  Chester 
cycles.  The  former  is  clearly  seen  to  be  in  the 
main  a  collection  of  separate  plays  which  have 
grown  and  developed  individually  without  restraint 
and  largely  independent  of  one  another.2  Where 

1  At  Coventry  the  recorded  manuscripts  are  certainly  the  original 
copies  of  the   sixteenth   century  reviser,  Robert  Crow,  and  we 
know  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  ' original' 
of  the  Smiths'  play  was  kept  by  the  master  of  the  company  and 
handed  over  to  the  pageant  contractor  when  Corpus  Christi  day 
approached  (T.  Sharp,  'Coventry  Mysteries,'  p.   15).     There  is 
no   evidence    that   a   collected    register   was    ever   compiled    at 
Coventry. 

2  There  is  no  reason  against  postulating  a  complete  manuscript 
of  the  cycle  in  its  original  form,  or  even  against  supposing  that 
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each  guild  was  the  owner  of  its  particular  play  this 
is  precisely  what  we  should  expecT:,  for  it  did  what 
it  liked  with  its  own  in  the  absence  of  central 
control,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  c  register ' 
being  compiled  before  about  1475.'  The  character 
of  the  Chester  plays  is  quite  different.  They  form 
a  whole  far  more  homogenous  than  any  of  the 
other  known  cycles.  Not  but  what  there  has  been 
plenty  of  alteration.  Plays  have  been  amalgamated 
and  divided,  inserted,  and  perhaps  omitted,  as  well 
as  interpolated  and  revised.  But  the  alterations 
are  throughout  of  a  kind  that  may  quite  well  have 
been  made  in  an  official  copy  and  incorporated  in 
the  transcripts  which  must  have  been  periodically 
needed. 

The  cycles  were  elastic  in  another  way.  Not 
only  did  the  contents  vary  from  time  to  time,  but 
at  no  time  possibly  was  it  quite  certain  what  a  given 
cycle  included.  We  know  that  the  extant  manu- 
scripts of  the  Chester  plays  do  not  contain  all  the 
pageants  that  were  sometimes  performed  as  part 
of  the  cycle,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  manu- 
script ever  did.  For  instance,  we  miss  the  c  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,'  a  play  of  which  we  have 
record,  and  the  theory  that  it  was  omitted  from 
our  manuscripts  out  of  Protestant  prejudice  can, 
I  think,  be  disproved.  It  was  presented,  which 

such  a  manuscript  may  have  survived  into  later  times;  but  if  it 
survived,  it  did  so  as  an  antiquarian  monument,  not  as  an  authorized 
standard  for  the  text. 

1  The  editor  of  the  York  Plays  assigned  the  extant  MS.  to 
1430-40,  but  this  is  certainly  too  early.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
competent  critic  to-day  would  place  it  much  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  half  of  the  century. 
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does  not  mean  a<5led,  by  c  the  worshipfull  wyues 
of  this  towne,'  and  was  also  performed  indepen- 
dently. It  was,  therefore,  one  of  those  plays  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  regular  guilds,  but  were  given 
by  loosely  attached  companies  which  sometimes 
associated  with  them  on  these  occasions.  The 
Assumption  was  a  favourite  subject  for  such  bodies 
to  choose.  Both  at  Lincoln  and  at  Beverley  it  was 
performed  by  the  priests.  At  York,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  given  by  the  Innkeepers,  who  were 
reorganized  for  this  purpose  in  1483,  but  never 
became  a  regular  guild,  and  the  text  of  their  play 
in  the  '  register '  is  a  fragment  added  in  a  later 
hand.1  Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  in  the  'Ludus 
Couentriae '  the  Assumption  play  is  clearly  of  a 
different  origin  from  the  rest  of  the  cycle.  Again, 
in  1415  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard  at  York  took 
charge  of  the  'Purification,'  and  the  play  is  absent 
from  the  extant  manuscript.  Also  it  is  recorded 
that  there  was  discontent  at  Beverley  because  the 
'  generosi '  escaped  the  burden  of  a  play,  and  in 
1411  they  were  charged  with  the  production  of 
one.  But  in  this  case  the  newcomers  seem  to  have 
been  allotted  one  of  the  most  fundamental  plays  of 
the  cycle,  for  about  a  hundred  years  later  we  find 
them  giving  the  c  Peregrini.'  Thus  we  have  to 
assume  that  not  only  were  the  regular  guild  plays 
constantly  changing  and  being  altered  and  revised, 
but  that  round  or  through  this  comparatively  stable 

1  They  had,  however,  produced  a  play  on  the  same  subject 
earlier,  the  text  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  original  '  register.' 
They  are  there  called  the  '  Osteleres,'  and  a  later  hand  has  added 
'alias  Inholders'  and  also  the  word  *  caret,'  indicating  apparently 
that  this  text  had  been  cancelled  in  favour  of  the  later  version. 
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planetary  system  wandered  or  revolved  a  variety  of 
errant  dramatic  comets  which  were  never  per- 
manently captured  by  the  central  attraction  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  festival. 

All  this  adaptation  and  revision  naturally  in- 
volved a  great  deal  of  rewriting  and  copying. 
Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  complain  that  we  have 
less  information  concerning  authors  and  scribes 
than  we  could  desire :  the  wonder  is  that  the 
records  have  yielded  as  much  as  they  have. 
Hilarius,  who  wrote  in  French  and  Latin  in  the 
twelfth  century,  may  have  been  an  Englishman. 
The  earliest  name  connected  with  English  miracle 
plays  is  that  of  Ranulf  Higden,  author  of  the 
'  Polychronicon,'  who  is  credited  with  having 
written  the  Chester  plays  in  1328.  One  Thomas 
Bynham  was  paid  for  writing  the  '  banns '  at 
Beverley  in  1423.  At  Coventry  there  were  new 
plays  in  1520,  and  the  Weavers  paid  five  shillings 
'for  makyng  of  the  play  boke'in  1535,  the  year 
in  which  the  extant  text  of  their  pageant  was 
'newly  translate'  by  Robert  Crow.  The  Shear- 
men and  Tailors'  play  was  also  '  newly  correct '  by 
him  a  few  days  later.  At  Bungay,  Stephen  Prewett, 
a  priest  of  Norwich,  was  paid  for  copying  the  play 
in  1526,  and  in  1558  William  Ellis  received  four 
pence  for  the  interlude  and  game  book,  and  two 
shillings  for  writing  out  the  parts.  An  extant 
Massacre  and  Purification  play  of  1512  purports 
to  be  written  or  copied  by  one  John  Parfre.  A 
late  'Conversion  of  St.  Paul'  bears  the  name  of 
Miles  Blomefield,  and  the  initials  M.  B.  occur 
elsewhere.  He  has,  however,  been  identified  with 
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the  astrologer  of  Bury,  born  in  1525,  who  was 
evidently  a  collector,  for  his  copy  of  de  Worde's 
c  Information  for  Pilgrims '  is  now  in  the  library 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  John  Stow, 
the  historian,  mentions  having  transcribed  a  poem 
from  '  Master  Blomfelds  boke.' l 

There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  mention 
before  I  close.  Some  critics  assume  that  the  miracle 
plays  were  transmitted  orally,  and  that  they  grew 
out  of  the  liturgical  drama  by  a  process  akin  to 
that  which  has  been  postulated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  popular  ballad.  They  are,  I  think, 
mistaken.  The  liturgical  plays  were  written 
offices  of  the  Church,  having  their  appointed  places 
in  the  service  books.  Transition  plays  are  found 
in  the  written  collections  of  the  '  scholares  vagantes.' 
If  English  manuscripts  are  wanting  before  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  is  no  argument  for 
supposing  that  they  did  not  exist.  Written  parts 
for  single  actors  are  extant  belonging  both  to  the 
late  liturgical  drama  and  to  the  Miracles  of  Our 
Lady.  In  the  sixteenth  century  we  have  found 
William  Ellis  writing  such  parts.  Collective 
manuscripts  and  prompters5  copies  of  the  plays 
of  the  miracle  cycles  are  alike  forthcoming.  That 
plays  may  have  been  borrowed,  or  stolen,  orally 
I  do  not  deny.  That  many  performers  were 
illiterate  and  had  to  learn  their  parts  by  ear  is  not 
impossible.  But  that,  at  any  period,  the  texts  were 
normally  transmitted  otherwise  than  as  written 
documents  is  contrary  to  all  evidence  and  to  all 
probability. 

1  See  at  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Addit.  29729,  fol.  2. 
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I  have  attempted  nothing  like  a  systematic 
account  of  the  English  miracle  drama  from  the 
bibliographical  point  of  view.  My  only  obje6l  has 
been  to  put  before  you  a  few  cases  that  illustrate 
the  bearing  of  bibliographical  investigation  and  the 
examination  of  records  upon  the  literary  history 
of  the  religious  drama.  To  several  of  the  points 
mentioned  I  shall  return  in  my  later  lectures. 

W.  W.  GREG. 
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SOUTH    AFRICA. 

N  the  year  1784,  probably  towards  the 
latter  end  of  it,  there  arrived  in  Cape 
Town  the  man  who  was  to  introduce 
the  art  of  printing  into  South  Africa. 
Born  at  Hof,  in  the  marquisate  of 
Beyreuth,  Johan  Christian  Ritter  came  of  a  family 
whose  members  were  all  employed  in  some  branch 
of  the  bookselling  or  bookbinding  trade ;  two 
brothers  were  in  the  bookselling  business  at  Hof, 
and  two  of  his  three  sisters  were  married  into  the 
same  trade.  Ritter  himself  retained  an  interest 
in  a  firm  engaged  in  the  book-trade  in  his  native 
land  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1810.  Coming 
to  an  appointment  as  bookbinder  in  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  Ritter  either 
brought  with  him,  or  received  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  a  small  printing  press,  on  which,  as  he 
states  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Sir  George 
Yonge  some  sixteen  years  later,  '  he  practised 
printing  such  trifles  as  his  small  apparatus  would 
allow.'  These  c  trifles '  were  probably  handbills 
and  advertisements ;  but  a  more  ambitious  under- 
taking was  the  issue  '  during  three  years '  of '  Small 
Almanacs  calculated  after  the  Meridian  of  this 
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place.'  These  almanacs  are  twice  alluded  to  in 
contemporary  literature.  Barrow,  writing  of  the 
one  issued  for  the  year  1797,  remarks  '  that  of  the 
current  year  has  somewhat  suffered  in  its  reputa- 
tion by  having  stated  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  to 
fall  on  the  day  preceding  the  full,  and  to  be 
invisible,  when,  unluckily  for  the  almanac-maker, 
it  happened  at  its  proper  time,  visible  and  nearly 
total.'  Lady  Anne  Barnard  was  no  less  unkind  in 
her  reference  to  poor  Ritter's  experiment.  Writing 
under  the  date  ist  June,  1800,  to  Henry  Dundas, 
she  says : 

c  This  page  is  like  a  newspaper.  That  reminds  me — 
the  Governor  is  resolved  to  have  one  here.  If  it  answers 
as  the  printing  of  an  Almanac  did  in  the  Dutch  time,  it 
will  be  droll.  The  printer  made  a  fortune  of  two  shillings 
by  it :  each  of  the  four  districts  took  one  at  sixpence — all 
the  inhabitants  read  or  copied  out  of  that  one.' 

Of  these  early  productions  the  only  one  at 
present  known  to  exist  is  a  fragment  of  the  Almanac 
for  the  year  1796  preserved  in  the  South  African 
Public  Library  at  Cape  Town.  Nothing  issued 
from  Ritter's  press  during  the  first  decade  of  its 
working  seems  to  have  survived.  Of  the  three 
almanacs  Barrow  shows  one  to  be  for  1797,  the 
fragment  is  part  of  that  for  the  previous  year,  and 
Lady  Anne's  reference  to  c  the  Dutch  time '  proves 
the  remaining  one  to  have  been  issued  for  1795  or 
earlier. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years  to 
examine  the  proposals  of  the  Government  at  the 
Cape  to  import  printing  materials  from  Holland. 
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It  appears  from  a  despatch  of  the  Governor  Van 
de  Graaff  to  the  Seventeen  in  Amsterdam  that 
some  time  prior  to  December,  1783,  requisition 
had  been  made  by  his  predecessor  for  the  supply  of 
a  printing-press  for  the  use  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. The  Governor's  request  was  refused  by 
the  Seventeen  in  their  despatch  of  5th  December, 
1783.  Three  years  later  requisition  was  again 
made,  and  again  refused.  Van  de  Graaff  submitted 
that  writing  work  had  so  much  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  Company's 
settlement  that  it  could  no  longer  be  properly 
done.  He  proposed  that  a  press  with  a  trained 
printer  should  be  sent  out,  and  that  certain  of  the 
clerks  be  put  to  learning  the  trade  of  printing. 
The  projedl  seems  to  have  been  revived  in  1793, 
for  in  that  year  the  Council  of  Policy  at  the  Cape 
resolved  to  establish  a  printing  press,  and  had 
promised  the  appointment  as  Superintendent  to 
J.  C.  Ritter.  Writing  to  the  Council  in  March, 
1795,  Ritter  states  'that  the  petitioner  does  not 
know  if  his  hope  and  expectation  will  ever  be 
fulfilled,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  materials  for  the 
said  printing  establishment  have  not  arrived  here, 
and  thus  also  have  not  yet  been  imported.'  In  a 
petition  to  Sir  George  Yonge,  dated  aoth  August, 
1800,  Ritter  avers  that  the  Seventeen  had  at  last  in 
1795  authorised  the  Cape  Government  to  import 
a  press,  and  had  acceded  to  their  recommendation 
of  himself  to  be  appointed  as  Managing  Printer  to 
Government.  Before  this  arrangement  could  be 
effected,  the  Cape  was  surrendered  to  the  English, 
and  Ritter  was  again  disappointed. 
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In  January,  1799,  a  master  printer,  in  the  person 
of  Harry  Harwood  Smith,  arrived  in  the  Colony. 
He  was  armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Earl  Macartney,  setting  forth  his  qualifications  as 
a  printer,  but  was  given  an  appointment  as  clerk 
and  examiner  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government.  In  a  memorial  of  2ist  April,  1800, 
Smith  states  that  since  his  appointment  fifteen 
months  before  he  had  been  assisting  in  the  printing 
of  all  proclamations  and  papers  required  in  the 
Secretary's  office.  He  had  received  a  great  part 
of  his  printing  materials,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  expecting  to  receive  the  remainder  with  a 
complete  printing  press.  He  proposed  to  confine 
himself  to  printing  such  public  papers  as  were 
required  by  the  departments  of  Government — 
notices  and  catalogues  of  sales,  and  things  of  a 
similar  and  mercantile  tendency.  He  prayed  to 
be  allowed  to  follow  his  profession  as  a  printer. 
The  Government  replied  that  the  application 
would  be  considered,  but  nothing  was  in  the  mean- 
time to  .be  printed  nor  the  press  to  be  used  except 
for  the  service  of  Government. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  enquire  on  what 
press  Smith  was  assisting  to  print  proclamations 
and  public  papers  in  1799.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  importation  of  any  press  but  Ritter's  prior  to 
this  date.  In  the  Cape  Archives  there  is  preserved 
a  military  proclamation  in  Dutch  and  English 
signed  by  Major-General  Dundas,  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  the  Cape,  and  dated  26th  February,  1799. 
It  would  seem  likely  that  this  proclamation  was 
printed  on  Ritter's  press.  From  January,  1800, 
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onwards  there  are  several  dated  proclamations,  to 
print  which  Smith's  materials  may  have  been  used 
to  eke  out  Ritter's  meagre  store. 

While  Ritter  and  Smith  had  been  urging  the 
Government  to  recognise  their  claims,  a  rich  and 
important  firm  of  merchants  had  sent  to  Europe 
for  a  press  and  all  necessary  materials  sufficient  to 
undertake  business  on  a  far  more  ambitious  scale. 
These  merchants,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Robertson, 
were  men  of  many  interests,  who,  in  addition  to 
being  wholesale  merchants  on  a  large  scale,  were 
slave-dealers  dealing  in  as  many  as  six  hundred 
slaves  in  a  single  consignment.  The  firm  even 
obtained  letters  of  marque  for  one  of  their  vessels, 
which  was  sent  out  as  a  privateer  to  prey  on  French 
and  Spanish  shipping.  Surely  this  union  of  slave- 
dealing,  privateering  and  printing  must  be  un- 
paralleled in  the  story  of  the  making  of  books ! 
Mr.  John  Robertson  spent  six  months  in  London 
selecting  type  and  other  materials,  and  engaged 
three  printers,  with  a  Dutchman  as  translator. 
By  ist  February,  1800,  the  press  had  been  set  up 
at  No.  35  Plein  Street,  and  work  begun.  On 
1 5th  July  Sir  George  Yonge  issued  a  proclamation 
stating  that  Messrs.  Walker  and  Robertson  had  been 
appointed  sole  printers  to  the  Government,  and 
that  the  firm  had  his  permission  to  publish  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  sole  right  to  undertake 
commercial  printing  was  granted  to  these  monopo- 
lists, and  notice  given  that  no  one  else  would  be 
allowed  to  print  under  a  penalty  of  one  thousand 
rix  dollars  and  the  confiscation  of  all  printing 
materials. 
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This  proclamation  was  a  source  of  much  con- 
sternation to  Ritter  and  Smith,  who  immediately 
memorialised  the  Governor.  Sir  George  Yonge 
promised  that  the  Government  would  purchase  a 
press  which  Ritter  was  then  expefting  from 
Europe,  and  on  2Oth  September  Smith  was  com- 
pelled to  deposit  his  printing  materials  under  the 
care  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Government. 

On  1 6th  August  Messrs.  Walker  and  Robertson 
issued  the  first  number  of  their  paper,  the  '  Cape 
Town  Gazette,  and  African  Advertiser,'  which 
appeared  in  English  and  Dutch.  Complaints  soon 
began  to  arise  about  the  price  of  the  paper  and  the 
charge  made  for  advertisements.  Further,  the 
Government  became  uneasy  as  to  the  editing  of 
what  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  official 
gazette  being  in  private  hands.  It  soon  became 
known  that  the  Government  intended  to  take  all 
printing  into  its  own  hands.  Smith  began  to 
bombard  Major-General  Dundas  with  applications 
to  be  '  reinstated  '  as  Government  printer,  a  situation 
which  he  had  never  held.  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Robertson  were  informed  of  the  Government's 
intention,  and  were  asked  to  put  in  a  claim  for 
compensation.  The  firm  sent  in  a  detailed  account 
amounting  to  some  17,000  rix  dollars.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  for  the  press,  printing  materials, 
and  compensation  was  eventually  compromised  at 
12,000  rix  dollars,  equivalent,  at  the  current  rate 
of  exchange,  to  £2,000.  On  loth  October  a 
proclamation  was  issued  setting  forth  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  the  Government  to  take  the 
press  into  its  own  hands,  and  giving  notice  of  a 
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reduction  in  the  price  of  the  newspaper  and  of  all 
charges  for  mercantile  advertisements,  handbills, 
etc.  Smith  was,  on  the  fourteenth  instant,  promised 
a  situation  in  the  office  of  the  Government  printer. 
Between  the  loth  and  igth  of  the  month  the  press 
was  removed  from  35  Plein  Street  into  the  Castle, 
and  from  this  date  all  printing  in  Cape  Town  was 
done  by  Government,  until  the  arrival  of  George 
Grieg  some  twenty-two  years  later.  The  story  of 
the  battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press  has  been 
sufficiently  well  told  in  Pringle's  '  Narrative  of  a 
Residence  in  South  Africa/  and  in  Meurant's 
c  Sixty  Years  Ago/  to  need  no  repetition  here. 

There  are  in  the  Cape  Archives  a  series  of 
accounts  showing  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of 
the  Government  press.  Unfortunately,  these  con- 
tain no  record  of  what  publications  were  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  the  general  public.  In  the  list 
of  emanations  from  the  press  given  at  the  end  of 
this  paper,  only  the  earliest  items  are  included, 
and  the  list  makes  no  pretension  to  be  complete. 
The  first  publication  of  an  unofficial  nature  was, 
as  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  the  religious 
pamphlet  of  1801.  It  may  have  been  in  this  year 
that  Meent  Borcherds,  the  predikant  of  Stellen- 
bosch,  issued  a  poem  dedicated  to  the  Agricultural 
Society.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  literary  produc- 
tion of  the  press  in  South  Africa,  but  no  copy  of 
it  is  known  to  me,  and  I  do  not  even  know  its 
title.  However,  Meent  Borcherds  is  also  accorded 
the  honour  of  being  the  author  of  the  second 
literary  product,  a  copy  of  which,  unique  it  is 
supposed,  is  in  the  South  African  Public  Library. 
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This  poem,  '  De  Maan,'  was  issued  in  four  parts 
during  the  years  1802-3.  The  undertaking  was 
no  more  profitable  than  was  poor  Ritter's  Almanac, 
for  Mr.  Borcherd's  son  records  in  his  '  Memoirs ' 
that  the  sale  of  copies  did  not  bring  in  sufficient 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
printed.  In  1805  there  appeared  a  sort  of  com- 
bined '  Crockford,'  Army  List  and  Civil  List,  under 
the  title  of  c  Lijst  van  alle  de  Collegien.'  To  this 
succeeded  in  1807  the  c  African  Court  Calendar/ 
which  made  its  annual  appearance  under  different 
titles  until  quite  recent  times.  This  '  Calendar ' 
was  quite  the  South  African  '  Whitaker's  Almanac,' 
and  from  the  year  1810  onwards  included  a  street 
direftory  within  its  scope  of  usefulness. 

Before  leaving  Cape  Town  printing,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  record  that  the  first  productions  of  a 
public  press  were  '  The  South  African  Commercial 
Advertiser,'  and  a  Latin  Grammar  of  some  ninety 
pages  issued  in  1824.  The  last-named  was  pub- 
lished by  George  Grieg,  but  printed  by  Bridekirk, 
the  Government  printer,  whether  on  the  Govern- 
ment press  is  uncertain. 

Bethelsdorp,  a  settlement  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  the  district  of  Uitenhage,  not 
far  from  Port  Elizabeth,  was  the  second  place  in 
South  Africa  to  possess  a  printing  press.  The 
date  at  which  this  press  was  set  up  is  a  matter  of 
great  uncertainty.  Dr.  Bleek  catalogues  an  item 
'  Tzitzika  Thuickwedi  mika  Khwekhwenama ' 
('  Principles  of  the  Word  of  God  for  the  Hottentot 
Nation'),  printed  at  Bethelsdorp  in  1805  or  1806. 
He  describes  the  work  as  a  catechism  in  the 
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Hottentot  language,  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  van  der 
Kemp  and  J.  Read,  missionaries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Dr.  Bleek  goes  on  to  say 
that  Sir  George  Grey  had  not  succeeded,  up  to 
the  time  of  publication  of  the  catalogue,  in  finding 
a  copy  of  this  catechism,  although  every  effort 
had  been  made,  both  in  the  Colony  and  in  Europe, 
to  ascertain  if  a  copy  was  in  existence.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Dr.  Bleek  has  no  uncertainty  as  to 
the  title ;  he  was  living  at  a  time  when  he  could 
have  had  intercourse  with  those  who  may  have 
remembered  the  publication.  I  myself  have  been 
told  by  a  Rhodesian  collector  that  he  knows  of  a 
copy  in  private  possession  in  England.  In  spite  of 
all  this  I  am  very  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  at 
any  time  of  any  such  publication,  and  still  more 
do  I  doubt  the  date  and  place  of  its  printing. 
Should  the  catechism  exist  it  would  be  of  extreme 
importance  to  philologists  as  an  example  of  the 
Hottentot  language  before  it  became  vitiated  by 
outside  influences.  As  this  '  Tzitzika '  has  been  so 
often  spoken  and  written  of,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
detail  with  some  exactness  my  reasons  for  doubting 
its  existence.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  Catechism 
either  in  the  Biography  of  Van  der  Kemp,  or  in 
the  reports  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
This  is  the  more  curious  as  the  London  Society 
always  carefully  recorded  the  philological  labours 
of  its  missionaries,  especially  in  the  nature  of  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible,  hymns,  or  religious  works. 
Some  years  earlier,  the  Society  printed  at  length 
in  its  report  Dr.  Van  der  Kemp's  '  Specimens  of 
the  Caffre  language.'  So  much  for  the  writing  of 
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the  work.  As  to  its  being  printed  at  Bethelsdorp, 
if  ever  it  was  written,  an  examination  of  the 
Society's  reports  shows  that  no  press  was  set  up 
at  the  settlement  until  the  year  1816.  In  the  year 
1805  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  out  a 
press  to  Dr.  Van  der  Kemp,  but  the  vessel  foundered 
between  Cape  Town  and  Algoa  Bay,  the  press 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  '  We  lay  our 
hands  upon  our  mouth  and  say  "  the  Lord  hath 
given,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away," '  was  the 
comment  of  the  Do6lor.  Lastly,  in  the  year  1808, 
he  sent  to  Holland  to  be  printed  a  work  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  a  treatise  on  midwifery 
for  the  use  of  Bethelsdorp.  If  a  press  had  been 
in  his  possession,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
Dr.  Van  der  Kemp  would  have  sent  this  treatise  so 
far  away  to  be  printed. 

The  next  town  to  start  printing  was  Griqua 
Town,  which,  according  to  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  had  a  press  in  1821. 
Here  Mr.  Helm  printed  some  copies  of  a  spelling 
book  in  the  c  Bootchuana '  language.  This  statement 
again  presents  some  doubts  and  difficulties  to  the 
mind,  in  spite  of  its  definite  character.  It  must 
be  said  at  once  that  no  copy  of  this  spelling  book 
is  at  present  known.  In  1826  Robert  Moffat  was 
stationed  at  Lattakoo  or  Kuruman,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Griqua  Town.  In  that  year  he  sent 
home  to  London  a  Sechuana  Spelling  Book  which 
he  had  compiled,  and  of  which  the  London 
Missionary  Society  caused  two  thousand  copies  to 
be  printed  and  sent  out.  If  there  was  already  a 
press  at  Griqua  Town  which  had  previously  issued 
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a  Sechuana  spelling  book  it  would  seem  unnecessary 
to  send  the  manuscript  so  far.  The  post  would 
have  to  pass  through  Griqua  Town  on  a  journey 
to  Cape  Town,  which  at  that  date  took  some 
months  to  perform.  A  perusal  of  Dr.  Moffat's 
life  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  when  he  set 
out  to  learn  Sechuana  no  literature  existed  to  assist 
him. 

After  the  year  1824  presses  became  numerous 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  following  list 
I  have  only  given  the  earliest  known  produdt  of 
each  press. 

Cape  Town  (Ebotwe). 

1784.     Handbills,  etc. 

1795.     Almanach  voor  het  jaar  1796. 

i?96-  »         i»  ,      »          1797; 

1799.  26  Feb.     Military  proclamation. 

1 800.  Government  circulars  from  January  onwards. 
1 6  Aug.      First  number   of  c  Cape   Town 

Gazette  and  African  Advertiser  '  appeared. 

1801.  Troostelijk    gesprek    tusschen    den    Heere 

Jesus  en  de  Moedeloose  Ziel. 
Borcherds    (M.).      Poem    to    Agricultural 

Society  (?). 
1802-3.     Borcherds  (M.).     De  Maan. 

1803.  Wetten  van    het   Department    der    Maats- 

chappy  tot  Nut  van  het  Algemeen  aan 
Cabo  de  Goede  Hoop. 

1804.  Ryneveld  (W.  S.  van).    Aanmerkingen  over 

de  verbetering  van  het  vee  aan  de  Kaap 
de  Goede  Hoop. 

1805.  Lijst  van  alle  de  Collegien. 
Ordonnantie  van  de  Buiten  distri&en. 

1806.  Lijst  van  alle  de  Collegien. 
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1807.  African   Court    Calendar   [continued    under 

various  titles  for  eighty  years], 
Reglement  voor  de  Societeit  der  Loge  de 
Goede  Hoop. 

1808.  Halloran  (L.).     Sermon  on  Dishonesty. 

„  „  Redevoering  [preached  on 
board  H.M.S.  'Britannia'  at  sea  after 
battle  of  Trafalgar]. 

Bethelsdorp. 

1805  (?).  Tzitzika  Thuickwedi  mika  Khwekhwenama. 

Griqua  Town. 

1821.     Sechuana  Spelling  book. 

Chumie. 

1824.     Incwadi  yokula  ekutetini  gokwamaxosa. 

Lovedale. 

1826.  Bennie  (J.).  A  systematic  vocabulary  of  the 
Kaffrarian  language. 

Kuruman  (Lattakoo). 

1831.  Baka  ea  Pocho  ea  Tuto  le  Poluko  tsa  Yesu 
Kereste.  2nd  ed.  It  is  possible  that 
c  Lichuanelo  tsa  Molemo '  was  printed  in 
1830. 

Grahamstown  (Erini). 

1831.  Grahamstown  Journal. 

Platberg. 

1832.  Archbell  (J.).     Ritapelo  tsa  Sabath. 

Fort  Peddie  (Ennqushwa). 

1840.     Inncwadi  yemebedescho. 

Thabanchu. 

1840.  Katikisimi  ia  ba  birioang  Bawesliana  Me- 
todita. 
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Umlazi.     Natal. 

1841.     Incuadi  yokuqala  yabafundayo. 

Durban. 

1841.     Incuadi  yesibini  yabafundayo. 

Pietermaritzburg. 

1 841.     Ivangeli  e  li  yincucli,  e  li  baliweyo  G'Umatu. 

Bloemfontein. 

1856.     Orange  Vrystaad  A.B.C.  spel  en  leesboek. 

A.  C.  G.  LLOYD. 
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THE  CHUR  BREVIARY  OF  1490 
AND  ITS  PRINTER,  ADAM  VON 
SPEIER. 

I. 

HEN  in  the  year  1520  Bishop  Paulus 
of  Chur  commissioned  Georg  Ratdolt 
of  Augsburg  to  print  an  edition  of  the 
Breviary  according  to  the  use  of  the 
diocese,  he  contributed  to  Ratdolt's 
handsome  folio  a  preface  containing  some  interest- 
ing statements  as  to  an  earlier  edition  which  had 
by  that  time  nearly  disappeared.  '  The  books  of 
the  Canonical  Hours,'  he  remarks,  'which  were 
printed  at  the  instance  of  our  predecessors,  hand- 
somely and  carefully  enough  according  to  the 
standard  of  that  time,  are  now  disappearing,  partly 
through  wear  and  tear,  partly  through  age  (as  does 
everything  on  this  earth),  and  but  very  few  copies, 
and  even  these  few  soiled  or  torn,  are  procurable 
to-day.'  If  this  was  the  sad  plight  of  the  editio 
princeps  as  early  as  1520,  it  need  cause  us  little 
surprise  to  find  that  it  should  have  remained 
pradtically  a  lost  book  until  quite  recently,  and 
that  even  now  only  one  copy,  and  that  only  com- 
prising the  'pars  aestiualis,'  should  be  known  to 
survive.  This  copy,  which  appears  from  two 
inscriptions  to  have  belonged  to  the  capitular 
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library  of  Chur  itself,1  was  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Copinger  (' Supplement,' no.  1273),  and  has  since 
been  more  fully  described  by  Dr.  Reichling 
('Appendices/  part  II,  p.  130)  ;  it  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Although  to  a  certain  extent 
'  situ  squalens  et  lacerum,'  to  use  the  expression 
of  Bishop  Paulus,  the  volume  for  the  most  part 
remains  as  it  left  the  early  binder's  hands,  and  if 
only  because  of  its  extreme  rarity  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  supplement  Dr.  Reichling's  description 
with  some  further  detail,  before  going  on  to  discuss 
the  circumstances  and  date  of  its  production. 

A.  Dr.  Reichling  has  not  attempted  to  give 
more  than  a  very  general  collation  of  the  book  as 
it  stands,  but  it  is  fortunately  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  much  exadter  result  by  the  help  of  the  1520 
edition,  which  is  arranged  on  the  same  general 
lines,  although  it  differs  in  a  good  many  details 
and  contains  a  quantity  of  fresh  matter.2  The 
following  synopsis  of  the  contents  is  based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  two  issues  and  seems  to  leave 
room  for  uncertainty  only  on  a  few  minor  points : 

i.  Ff.  [1-8]:  preface,  calendar,  table  of  septuagesima 
and  the  dominical  letters.  On  the  first  page  is  a  cut 
(156  by  122  mm.)  with  the  arms  of  Bishop  Ortlieb  von 
Brandis,  a  burning  brand,  quartered  with  the  arms  of  the 

1  It  is  very  possibly  the  same  copy  that  was  seen  by  A.  Eichhorn, 
the  diligent  historian  of  the  diocese,  who  quotes  from  the  prefatory 
letter  by  Bishop  Ortlieb  in  his  l  Episcopatus  Curiensis'  (1797), 
p.   134.       This  seems  to  be  the  only  mention  of  the    Breviary 
between  those  of  Bishop  Paulus  and  Dr.  Copinger. 

2  *  Fecimus  nouos  libros  antiquis  multo  concinniores  emenda- 
tioresque,'  says  the  preface  of  Bishop  Paulus. 
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Diocese,  a  chamois.  The  verso  of  the  leaf  contains  the 
Bishop's  preface,  for  which  see  below.  Leaf  [8]  is  missing. 
This  preliminary  quire  was  perhaps  followed  by  two  leaves 
containing  a  table  of  contents  for  the  whole  book. 

2.  Ff.  9-58 (?),   sigs.  a-d8  [e-g. 6?]:    cpsalterium  cum 
hymnis,'  etc.    Of  this  section  a  1-8,  b  i,  d  4-7,  and  all  after 
e  2,  is  wanting,  and  the  above  collation  is  a  guess  based  on 
the  matter  of  the  1520  edition. 

3.  Ff.  59-154,  sigs.  Aa8,  Bb6,  Cc-Gg8,  Hh,  Ii6,  Kk8, 
LI6,  Mm,  Nn8:  cpars  aestiualis  de  tempore.'     Leaves  59 
and  154  are  blank. 

4.  Ff.  155-70,  sigs.  JJ&8:  a  section  headed  *  Dominica 
prima  post  octauas  Corporis  Christi,'  containing  apparently 
the  lessons,  collects,  etc.,  for  the  Sundays  after  Corpus 
Christi.     This  section  is  not  kept  separate  in  the  1520 
edition. 

5.  Ff.  171-302,  sigs.  Oo6,  Pp-Tt8,  Vv,  Xx6,  Yy,  Zz, 
aa,  bb8,  cc6,  dd,  ee8,  ff,  gg10 :  'pars  aestiualis  de  sanctis,'  to 
which  is  appended  the  'Gaude  Regina'  and  the  office  cde 
translatione  s.  Lucii  regis ' ;    these  latter  follow  on  the 
'Psalter'  in  the  1520  edition.     Leaf  302  is  blank. 

6.  Ff.    303-30,   sigs.  aa8,  bb6,  cc8,  dd6:    'commune 
sanctorum.'     Leaf  330  (wanting)  blank. 

7.  Ff.  [331-34]  :  c  vigiliae  mortuorum,  cursus  B.V.M.' 
These  also  follow  on  the  c  Psalter '  in  the  1 520  edition. 

The  complete  volume  seems  thus  to  have  contained 
334  leaves,  or  336  if  a  table  of  contents  be  assumed. 

B.  Three  types  were  employed  in  printing  the 
Breviary — a  title  type  of  about  180  mm.  to  20  lines, 
used  only  for  the  headings  to  the  preface  and 
calendar,  and  two  text  types  of  about  92  mm. 
to  20  lines,  differing  in  face,  but  cast  on  the  same 
body,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  founts  designed 
for  liturgical  work.  The  title  type  and  the  heavier 
of  the  two  text  types  appear  to  tally  exactly  with 
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the  types  of  an  edition  of  the  '  Concordantiae 
Bibliae  et  Canonum'  of  Joannes  Niuicellensis,  com- 
pleted at  Basel  on  3ist  January,  1489,  and  ascribed 
by  Pro6lor  (no.  7577)  to  the  press  of  Johann  Amer- 
bach  (see  the  facsimile).  The  lighter  text  type, 
similarly,  appears  to  be  indistinguishable  in  face 
from  another  Basel  type,  type  i  (83  mm.)  of  Furter, 
except  for  some  natural  admixture  of  sorts  from  its 
companion  type. 

C.  Two  woodcut   capitals  occur  in  the  book. 
The  first,  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bishop's 
preface  on   I b,  is  an  O,  measuring  30  by  29  mm., 
the    letter    being    outlined    in   white    on   a    black 
ground  relieved  with   white   ornamentation,  in   a 
style  very  popular  at  Basel,  and  thence  introduced 
into  Augsburg  and  Besan9on.     The  other  capital 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  '  pars  aestiualis  de  tempore  ' 
(60 a),  and.  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  D,  in  the 
'  Maiblumen '  style,  measuring  32  by  33  mm.,  and 
forming  one  piece  with  an  elaborate  scrolled  border 
extending  170  mm.  or  more  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  page,  the  whole  being  printed  in  ink  of  an 
unusual  pale  mauve  tint. 

D.  The  preface  of  Bishop  Ortlieb  on  the  verso 
of  the  first  leaf  is  dated  25th  January,  1490,  and 
sets  forth  how,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  mani- 
fold confusions  and  irregularities  in  the  condu6l  of 
divine  service  which  had  grown  up  in  the  various 
churches  of  his  diocese,  he   had   in  the   previous 
year  caused  to  be  drawn  up  and  distributed  '  plura 
breuiaria '  containing  rules  for  prayer  and   song. 
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As,  however,  the  discrepancies  in  the  order  of 
service  were  of  long  standing,  and  had  led  to  the 
introduction  of  service  books  from  other  dioceses, 
the  clergy  had  found  a  difficulty  in  conforming  to 
this  book  of  rules,  and  he  had  therefore  now  had 
printed  c  libros  horarum '  for  all  and  sundry  of  the 
priests  and  clerics  under  his  charge.  These  books 
being  now  obtainable  of  the  episcopal  officials  at 
Chur,  the  clergy  are  enjoined  under  a  penalty  to 
provide  themselves  with  printed  copies  within  a 
month  of  the  '  insinuation  '  of  these  presents.  The 
date  of  this  preface  proves  incontestably  that  the 
Breviary  was  printed  off  and  ready  for  circulation 
a  little  before  the  end  of  January,  1490,  and,  being 
a  large  book,  must  therefore  have  been  begun  some 
considerable  time  before  the  close  of  the  year  1489. 
We  may  also  remark  in  passing  that  the  distinction 
here  drawn  between  '  breuiarium,'  in  the  sense  of  a 
short  abstract,  and  c  liber  horarum,'  the  Breviary 
proper,  is  a  somewhat  unusual  one;  but  Latin 
composition  was  evidently  not  Bishop  Ortlieb's 
forte,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  press  the  point 
too  far. 

II. 

THE  Breviary  contains  no  indication  either  of  its 
printer  or  its  place  of  origin,  beyond  what  can  be 
inferred  from  the  style  of  the  types  and  the  wood- 
cut capitals,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  description  of 
these  already  given  that  the  book  can  have  been  pro- 
duced only  in  one  city — namely,  Basel.1  Among 

1  Dr.  Copinger  ascribed  it  to  the  Printer  of  the  1483  'Jordanus* 
at  Strassburg,  and  Dr.  Reichling  has  been  content  to  take  over  this 
ascription  unexamined. 
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Basel  incunabula  those  that  are  most  nearly  allied  to 
it  typographically  are  the  '  Niuicellensis '  of  1489 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  an  undated 
Latin  'Aesop,'  with  illustrations,  the  text  type  of 
which  is  the  heavy-faced  type  common  to  the 
Breviary  and  the  c  Niuicellensis/  and  which  was, 
like  this  last,  assigned  by  Proftor  (nos.  7577,7629) 
to  Amerbach.  The  black-ground  capitals  give  no 
further  help,  as  they  were  used  with  very  slight 
variations  by  at  least  four  printers  in  Basel  at  this 
time.  Proflor's  attribution  of  the  two  books  to 
Amerbach  was  no  doubt  made  largely  on  general 
grounds,  for  the  heavy-faced  type  does  not  occur 
in  this  printer's  signed  work  at  all,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  unreasonable,  and  we  should  thus  acquiesce  in 
the  Breviary  being  handed  over  to  Amerbach  also, 
were  it  not  for  the  information  afforded  by  the 
'Regesten  '*  of  Dr.  Stehlin.  That  invaluable  store- 
house of  knowledge  not  only  provides  us  with  more 
detail  about  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
Breviary  than  probably  about  any  other  book 
mentioned  in  it,  but  also,  by  telling  us  that  its 
printer  was  a  certain  Adam  von  Speier,  enables  us 
to  assign  a  definite  rank  and  place  to  one  who  has 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  name.  In  view 
of  his  newly  recognized  significance,  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  his  circumstances  and  career,  as 
disclosed  in  the  '  Regesten,'  may  be  of  interest. 

At   the   time   of  his  first   appearance   in    1473 
Adam  von  Speier  was  already  a  citizen  of  Basel, 

2  *  Regesten  zur  Geschichte  des  Buchdrucks  im  15.  Jahrhundert,' 
in  'Archiv  far  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Buchhandels',  vol.  xix. 
There  are  some  eighty  entries  in  all  relating  to  Adam  von  Speier. 
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but  there  is  no  means  of  telling  when  he  became 
so  or  how  old  he  may  have  been.  His  original 
occupation  was  not  that  of  a  book-printer,  but  of 
a  wood-engraver  and  illuminator ;  he  is  variously 
referred  to  as  '  Heiligendrucker,'  *  Kartenmacher,' 
c  Kartenmaler,'  '  Briefmaler,'  and  c  Maler,'  and  has 
figured  as  such  in  monographs  of  Dr.  Weisbach 
and  Dr.  Schreiber.  At  the  end  of  1475  he  possessed 
250  guilders,  which  was  temporarily  increased  by 
fifty  guilders  in  the  following  year,  paid  a  poll-tax 
on  an  establishment  of  seven  persons,  and  owned 
two  houses,  one  of  which  was  named  '  zum 
Paradies,'  in  the  Weisse  Gasse  in  the  parish  of  SS. 
Alban  and  Ulrich.  Evidently,  therefore,  his  busi- 
ness must  have  been  flourishing.  Possibly  some 
of  his  money  came  to  him  by  his  wife  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Bernhard  Haller,  citizen  of  Mas- 
miinster  in  Alsace,  from  whom  she  inherited  two- 
thirds  of  a  house,  bleaching-ground  and  meadow  in 
that  town.  Adam's  career  at  Basel  was  temporarily 
interrupted  at  the  end  of  July,  1478,  when  both  he 
and  his  wife  were  expelled  from  the  city  for  some 
unspecified  offence.  Count  Philip  of  Neuchatel 
intervened  on  behalf  of  the  wife l  to  procure  her 
readmission  to  the  city  early  in  1479,  but  the 
Council  regretted  that  they  could  not  see  their 
way  to  granting  his  request,  as  her  misdemeanours 


1  'Phillipp  Graf  zu  Nuwenburg  und  Herr  zu  Fontena'(Stehlin, 
no.  1138).  The  head  of  the  house  of  Neuchatel  at  this  date  was 
Count  Rudolph,  who  was  not  succeeded  by  Count  Philip  until 
1487,  but  the  reference  can  scarcely  be  to  any  other  <  Neuenburg.' 
c  Fontena '  stands  either  for  Fontaine  Andre  or  more  probably  for 
Fontaines,  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Neuchatel  itself. 
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had  been  too  grave.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  enormity  she  had  been  guilty  of,  or 
how  she  came  to  be  a  protegee  of  the  House  of 
Neuchatel,  but  this  we  are  not  told.  Adam  him- 
self was  back  in  Basel  in  the  same  spring,  and  is 
subsequently  mentioned  at  intervals  as  the  creditor 
of  Besicken  the  printer,  a  bookbinder  named  Pan- 
cracius,  and  others,  for  small  sums.  In  June,  1485, 
he  was  fined,  along  with  several  others  of  his  craft, 
for  an  assault  on  Heinrich  Dietler,  also  a  '  Karten- 
macher.'  In  the  following  January,  he  and  his  wife 
(who  here  first  reappears),  conjointly  with  another 
wood-cutter,  Friedrich  Hirsinger,  and  his  wife  Elsa, 
acknowledge  a  debt  owing  to  Michael  Meyger,  a 
city  councillor,  of  200  Rhenish  florins, '  harriirende 
von  etlichem  Bappir  so  Michel  Wenssler  in  jrem 
Namen  worden  ist,'  to  be  repaid  by  next  Frankfort 
fair.  Evidently,  therefore,  Adam  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards,  but 
was  also  an  agent  for  supplying  the  printing  trade 
with  paper,  and,  in  view  of  the  reference  to  the 
book-fair  at  Frankfort,  perhaps  a  bookseller  as  well. 
It  is  thus  the  less  surprising  to  find  him,  rather 
more  than  three  years  after  this  date,  embarking 
on  a  considerable  printing  venture  of  his  own,  in 
the  shape  of  the  Chur  Breviary  already  discussed. 

Neither  Adam's  resources  nor  his  skill,  however, 
were  equal  to  dealing  with  this  new  undertaking 
single-handed.  The  costs  of  the  printing  alone, 
exclusive  of  binding  and  rubrication,  amounted  to 
not  less  than  700  guilders,  and  of  these  Adam 
borrowed  170  of  Heinrich  David  and  160  of 
Ruprecht  Winter,  besides  a  possible  further  sum 
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from  Peter  von  Weissenburg.  Weissenburg,  we 
are  elsewhere  told,  was  a  '  Kramer/  and  David  and 
Winter  appear  to  have  been  not  infrequently  taken 
into  financial  partnership  by  the  printers  of  their 
city.  The  presses  were  no  doubt  set  up  in  one  of 
Adam's  two  houses  in  the  Weisse  Gasse,  but  they 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  Jacob  von 
Pforzheim,  whose  experience  had  been  acquired 
during  several  years  of  association  with  Amerbach, 
and  who  probably  brought  his  own  plant  with 
him.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  '  Regesten '  give  us 
very  little  information  about  either  Adam  or 
Pforzheim  during  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing, so  that  we  can  say  nothing  as  to  a  possible 
connection  of  the  former  with  the  1489  e  Niuicel- 
lensis '  and  the  undated  '  Aesop/  which,  as  men- 
tioned above,  are  typographically  akin  to  the 
Breviary,  and  are  now  proved  by  the  last-named 
to  be  the  handiwork  of  Pforzheim.  In  particular, 
it  would  be  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  assign 
the  numerous  woodcuts  of  the  c  Aesop '  to  Adam's 
studio,  but  this  is  more  than  the  evidence  will 
warrant,  and  we  must  rest  content  with  possessing 
at  any  rate  two  authentic  examples  of  his  crafts- 
manship in  the  Breviary — the  conventional  heraldic 
frontispiece  with  its  background  of  three  or  four 
unpretentious  tufts  of  grass  and  flowers,  and  the  very 
tasteful  combined  capital  and  border  which  em- 
bellishes the  beginning  of  the  section  cde  tempore.' l 

1  The  herbage  on  the  frontispiece  is  drawn  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  found  in  the  woodcuts  of  Lienhart  Ysenhut, 
who  also  issued  an  illustrated  German  'Aesop'  in  a  similar  style  to 
that  of  Pforzheim's  Latin  one,  but  the  comparison  cannot  of  course 
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Four  hundred  copies  of  the  Breviary  were  struck  off, 
and  the  price  of  each  was  fixed  at  four  guilders. 
They  were  put  into  circulation  by  the  printer 
himself,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  time  ; 
Adam's  agent  in  this  case  was  Bartholome  Vellner, 
apparently  one  of  his  journeymen,  who  travelled 
from  parish  to  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Chur, 
offering  the  books  for  sale.1 

The  great  venture,  however,  like  so  many  of  its 
kind  at  that  time,  was  far  from  being  a  financial 
success.  The  books  appear  to  have  gone  off 
indifferently ;  long  credit  had  to  be  given,  and 
money  was  slow  in  coming  in,  while  probably 
almost  all  Adam's  available  capital  had  been  sunk 
in  the  printing.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  over- 
taxed his  resources,  and  his  creditors  gradually 
grew  uneasy.  He  found  it  necessary  formally  to 
empower  Vellner  to  act  as  his  representative  at 
law,  in  case  his  *  ill-wishers '  should  attempt  to 
seize  his  books.  Possibly  these  financial  troubles 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  only  a  few 
months  later,  probably  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  which  month  his  widow 
was  officially  required  to  provide  herself  with  a 

be  carried  very  far.  Pforzheim  printed  a  Dominican  Breviary 
at  the  expense  of  Jacob  von  Kilchen  in  1492  with  different  types, 
but  he  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Chur  Breviary  types  in  1501, 
when  he  reissued  the  'Aesop*  'at  his  own  expense*  with  the  same 
text  type  containing  an  admixture  of  R  from  the  smaller-faced 
type. 

:  These  details  are  taken  from  the  evidence  of  one  Veltin 
Hassler,  who  sued  Vellner  after  Adam's  death  for  moneys  due  to 
him  according  to  an  agreement.  There  seems  no  reason  for 
thinking  Hassler's  statements  anything  but  correct  ('Regesten,' 
no.  774). 
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guardian  within  a  fortnight's  time.  It  is  true  that 
the  entry  in  the  '  Regesten '  (no.  694)  which 
supplies  this  piece  of  information  specifies  the 
widow  of  Lienhart  Ysenhut,  not  of  Adam  von 
Speier ;  but  that  this  is  an  error  appears  unequivo- 
cally from  other  passages  in  the  c  Regesten '  them- 
selves, which  show  that  Ysenhut  and  his  wife 
Adelheid,  after  bequeathing  to  each  other  their 
personalty  (' ihre  fahrende  Habe')  in  1486,  re- 
newed this  mutual  bequest  at  intervals,  '  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  original  record/  until  1500. 
The  widow  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  the 
order  of  the  court,  and  on  26th  June  Friedrich 
zum  Rottenfan — i.e.,  the  Friedrich  Hirsinger 
already  mentioned — was  formally  appointed  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  and  her  children.  Here  again 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  wording  of  the  entry 
(no.  698),  which  speaks  of  the  widow  and  children 
of  Adam  Tsinhutt,  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
this  is  anything  more  than  the  previous  error  half 
corrected.  Certainly  it  would  be  pleasant  to  claim 
Adam  von  Speier  as  the  third  representative  of  a 
clan  which  already  figures  twice  in  the  records  of 
early  printing — once  with  Lienhart  Ysenhut,  the 
wood-engraver  and  printer  here  mentioned,  and 
again  with  Johann  Eysenhut,  who  produced  a 
block-book  at  Ratisbon  in  the  'seventies,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  obscurer  Heinrich,  who  worked,  like 
Lienhart,  at  Basel ;  and  it  might  be  urged  in  further 
justification  of  the  claim  that  Jacob  von  Pforzheim's 
true  surname,  Wolff,  is  only  known  from  a  single 
incidental  mention  in  a  document  of  I5O9.1  Still, 
1  'Regesten,'  no.  1841. 
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the  undoubted  error  in  the  earlier  entry  discounts 
the  reliability  of  the  later.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  quite  easy  to  see  how  Ysenhut's  name  managed 
to  get  into  the  official  record  at  all.  Possibly 
Lienhart,  who  was  a  near  neighbour  of  Adam's  in 
the  Weisse  Gasse,  took  neighbourly  charge  of  his 
widow  when  she  had  to  appear  in  court,  and  the 
clerk  confused  the  parties'  names. 

Adam's  widow  had  her  full  share  of  the  litiga- 
tion which  in  those  days  so  often  followed  upon 
a  printer's  death.  Heinrich  David,  Ruprecht 
Winter,  Peter  von  Weissenburg,  and  Jacob  von 
Pforzheim  all  insistently  urged  their  respective 
claims,  as  did  Veltin  Hassler,  '  der  Buchfiihrer,' 
later  on,  and  Hirsinger  had  much  ado  to  satisfy 
them  one  by  one  by  a  series  of  compositions  and 
further  loans,  which  need  not  be  followed  out  in 
detail.  On  5th  February,  1492,  Veltin  Gilgen- 
stein,  who  had  meanwhile  been  appointed  procurator 
of  Adam's  children,  was  commissioned  to  go  to 
Chur  and  collect  what  was  still  outstanding  in  the 
diocese  of  the  moneys  realised  by  the  sale  of  the 
Breviaries.  By  2ist  February  he  had  returned 
with  a  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  David 
and  Winter,  which  took  precedence  of  the  rest ; 
but  Jacob  von  Pforzheim  and  Weissenburg  con- 
tinued to  demand  what  was  owing  to  them  for  the 
work  they  had  done  on  the  books.  In  May, 
1492,  Adam's  widow  and  children  came  to  an 
agreement  with  Weissenburg,  the  terms  of  which 
are  unfortunately  not  stated,  as  the  entry  was  left 
unfinished ;  but  whatever  they  were,  the  widow 
was  apparently  unable  to  comply  with  them,  for 
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in  January,  1493,  t'ie  two  houses  in  the  Weisse 
Gasse  were  seized  by  Weissenburg  and  Pforzheim. 
In  January,  1494,  the  court  decided  that  if  Meister 
Jacob  would  swear  that  he  had  handed  over  to  the 
sizer  free  from  all  flaws  and  defeats  the  books 
which  he  had  contracted  to  print  for  the  defend- 
ants, he  should  be  paid  the  remainder  of  what  was 
due  to  him.  This  apparently  still  refers  to  the 
Breviaries,  but  if  so  it  is  most  extraordinary  that 
we  should  not  have  heard  of  these  alleged  short- 
comings before.  Meister  Jacob,  after  taking  a 
week  to  think  the  matter  over,  seems  to  have 
sworn  the  required  oath,  but  Gilgenstein  succeeded 
in  putting  off  the  day  of  settlement  until  the 
beginning  of  November,  when  he  was  peremptorily 
ordered  to  pay  up  within  a  week,  on  pain  of  a  fine 
of  ten  shillings.  Things  were  now  at  a  desperate 
pass,  for  Jacob  was  about  to  drive  his  debtors  out 
of  their  trade  and  deprive  them  of  their  liveli- 
hood altogether ;  but  Peter  von  Weissenburg, 
generously  enough  considering  his  previous  ex- 
perience, advanced  Gilgenstein  150  florins  in  gold, 
and  the  situation  was  saved.  Gilgenstein,  the 
widow,  and  her  son  Heinrich  gave  their  houses 
and  all  their  property  as  security  to  Weissenburg, 
and  engaged  to  repay  the  debt  in  instalments  of 
50  florins  at  each  of  the  next  three  Frankfort 
fairs.  As  no  more  is  heard  of  the  matter,  we  may 
presume  that  they  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and 
lived  happily  ever  after. 

Adam's  son  Heinrich,  the  only  one  of  his  children 
about  whom  any  information  is  given,  appears  to 
have  been  still  under  age  when  his  father  died,  but 
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entered  the  Saffron  Guild  on  his  qualification  as 
the  son  of  a  late  member  in  the  very  next  month, 
and  is  found  carrying  on  the  wood-engraving  busi- 
ness in  1493.  In  1497  ne  was  at  t'ie  head  °f  a 
household  of  four  persons,  and  his  name  occurs  in 
the  books  of  the  Guild  as  late  as  1512,  while  his 
mother  was  still  alive  in  1500. 

V.  SCHOLDERER. 
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A  LAWSUIT  AS  TO  AN  EARLY 
EDITION  OF  THE  <  PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS.' 

OME  interesting  documents  dealing 
with  the  publication  of  Bunyan's 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress '  have  just  come 
to  light  at  the  Public  Record  Office. 
They  do  not  tell  us  who  was  the  first 
compositor  to  handle  the  manuscript,  nor  at  whose 
printing  office  the  first  edition  was  worked  off; 
but  they  concern  the  only  printer  whose  name  has 
ever  been  associated  with  the  book — viz.,  Thomas 
Braddyl — and  supply  a  good  deal  of  information  on 
other  matters  in  connection  with  its  publication 
about  which  nothing  has  hitherto  been  known. 

Few  books,  we  imagine,  present  such  a  bewilder- 
ing bibliographical  puzzle  as  the  series  of  oclavos 
and  duodecimos  that  represent  the  various  editions 
of  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  before  1700.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  author  placed  his  manuscript 
in  the  hands  of  Nathaniel  Ponder,  a  publisher  who 
lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Peacock  in  the  Poultry; 
but  no  printer's  name  ever  appeared  in  any  of  the 
editions,  and  it  is  Ponder  himself  who  brings 
Braddyl  to  our  notice,  as  the  printer  of  surreptitious 
and.  unauthorized  editions. 

That  such  editions  were  published  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  but  putting  the  evidence  contained 
in  these  documents  beside  the  very  high  character 
for  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  given  to  Thomas 
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Braddyl  by  John  Dunton — who,  in  spite  of  his 
egotism,  was  a  pretty  shrewd  judge  of  human 
nature — it  is  clear  either  that  the  publisher  was 
a<5tuated  by  malicious  motives  in  his  attack  on 
Braddyl,  or  that  he  had  been  wrongly  informed 
as  to  the  printer  of  the  pirated  edition. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  import- 
ance of  the  documents  at  the  Record  Office,  it 
may  be  useful  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of 
the  various  editions  down  to  the  year  1688,  at 
which  the  story  they  tell  begins. 

The  first  edition,  probably  printed  before  the 
end  of  December,  1677,  was  advertised  by  Ponder 
in  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Hilary  Term,  1677-8, 
as  an  oftavo,  to  be  sold  for  the  sum  of  eighteen- 
pence.  This  edition  was  probably  a  small  one, 
as  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  the  publisher  to 
foresee  the  immense  and  wide-world  popularity 
that  awaited  the  book,  and  we  have  also  the 
fact  that  only  two  copies  of  it  are  known  to  exist 
at  the  present  day.  One  of  these  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  an  examination  of  it  proves  one  of 
two  things — either  that  Ponder,  when  he  drew  up 
that  indictment  against  Braddyl,  which  he  added 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  1680,  made  an  incorrect 
statement,  or  else  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum 
is  not  one  of  Ponder's  issue. 

In  that  interesting  advertisement,  Ponder  pro- 
fessed to  supply  the  true  test  by  which  his  editions 
might  be  distinguished  from  the  pirated  copies. 
He  says,  '  You  may  distinguish  it  (that  is  the  false 
copy)  thus,  The  Notes  are  printed  in  Long  Primer, 
a  base  old  letter,  almost  worn  out,  hardly  to  be 
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read,  and  such  is  the  book  itself  Whereas  the  true 
copie  is  printed  in  a  Leigable  fair  character  and 
Brevier  notes  as  it  alwaies  has  been.  .  .  .*  These 
last  words  certainly  imply,  that  the  first  edition  as 
well  as  the  rest  had  the  side  notes  in  brevier,  while 
further  to  emphasize  his  statement  Ponder  gives  a 
type  specimen  of  two  lines  showing  exaftly  what 
he  meant  by  long  primer  and  brevier.  The  copy 
in  the  British  Museum  has  the  side  notes  in  long 
primer  and  not  brevier.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
possible  that  Ponder  may  have  meant  his  statement 
to  refer  to  the  duodecimo  editions  only.  The 
second  edition,  which  appeared  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1678,  answers  in  every  way  to  Ponder's 
description,  being  printed  throughout  in  one  fount 
of  type,  a  clear  and  readable  letter,  with  the  notes 
in  brevier.  The  third  edition,  which  bears  the 
date  1679,  also  conforms  to  the  test  as  regards  the 
notes,  though  it  has  several  bibliographical  features 
that  distinguish  it  from  the  second,  such  as  being 
printed  on  a  different  paper  and  having  the  first 
letter  of  the  text  enclosed  in  a  worn  woodcut  frame, 
as  well  as  a  line  or  headband  of  common  printer's 
ornaments  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  text, 
instead  of  a  couple  of  rules.  In  these  two  last, 
however,  it  closely  resembles  the  copy  of  the  first 
edition  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  a  head- 
band of  printer's  ornaments  at  the  head  of  the  first 
page  of  text,  and  what  appears  to  be  the  identical 
woodcut  frame  for  the  initial  A.  The  fourth 
edition  of  the  work  came  out  in  1680,  and  it  was 
during  the  printing  of  that  edition  that  Ponder 
added  on  the  back  of  the  portrait,  for  want  of  any 
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other  space,  the  Advertisement  in  which  he  accused 
Braddyl  of  being  the  printer  of  spurious  copies. 
Two  copies  of  this  edition  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  that  without  the  advertisement  the 
plate  of  the  portrait  is  in  a  very  good  state,  while 
in  the  other  it  has  become  so  worn  that  it  has  had 
to  be  touched  up  in  places.  So  that  clearly  the 
advertisement  was  not  added  until  the  greater  part 
of  the  edition,  and  it  must  have  been  a  large  one, 
was  printed  off.  This  receives  confirmation  from 
the  fa<5t  that  in  the  copy  without  the  advertisement 
the  capital  T,  beginning  the  line,  c  The  Manner  of 
his  Setting  out,'  on  the  title-page,  has  dropped 
slightly  from  its  position,  and  in  the  copy  with  the 
advertisement  it  has  dropped  still  further,  till  it  is 
on  a  level  with  the  line  below,  which  it  makes  to 
read  'THis  (instead  of  "His")  dangerous  Journey.' 
Again,  in  the  later  copy,  pages  2  and  3  are  numbered 
28  and  25,  while  pages  10  and  1 1  are  numbered  36 
and  33,  and  in  both  copies  there  is  evidence  that 
they  were  printed  at  more  than  one  press.  Further, 
the  copy  of  this  edition  in  the  library  of  the  late 
Mr.  E.  D.  Church,  of  New  York,  has  the  advertise- 
ment signed  in  full,  N.  Ponder,  while  that  in  the 
British  Museum  is  signed  with  the  initials  only. 
This  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  work  was 
distributed  between  several  printers,  and  Ponder 
had  to  supply  each  one  with  a  copy  of  the  adver- 
tisement. The  first  of  these  he  signed  authorita- 
tively with  his  full  name,  while  the  rest  he  merely 
initialed.  In  fa6l,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Ponder 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  the  book,  and  was  getting  it  printed 
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where  and  how  he  could,  so  that  misprints  crept  in 
and  were  not  rectified,  while  the  whole  production 
steadily  deteriorated  with  every  fresh  edition. 

Anyone  would  naturally  suppose  that  after 
Ponder  had  held  up  Thomas  Braddyl  to  the  censure 
of  the  world  as  a  '  land-pirate/  there  could  have  been 
no  possible  business  transactions  between  the  two 
men,  but  the  documents  just  found  at  the  Record 
Office  prove  that  this  was  not  the  case.  They  con- 
sist of  Ponder's  Bill  of  Complaint,  Thomas  Braddyl's 
reply,  and  the  depositions  of  three  booksellers 
called  on  Ponder's  behalf  in  a  suit  which  he  began 
against  Braddyl  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1697. 

Ponder  begins  by  saying  that  in  the  year  1688, 
being  a  freeman  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and 
by  his  rights  as  a  freeman  being  the  sole  possessor 
of  the  copyright  in  John  Bunyan's  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress/  which  was  duly  entered  in  the  Hall 
Book  to  his  use,  he  employed  Thomas  Braddyl  to 
print  an  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  at  the  rate 
of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  ream,  and  to 
account  to  him  for  the  proceeds  and  profits  arising 
from  it.  He  declares  that  Braddyl  took  upon  him- 
self to  print  twenty  thousand  copies,  and  never 
paid  him  any  profit  or  proceeds  thereof.  Further, 
Ponder  declares  that  the  printer,  without  any 
authority  from  him,  sold  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  to  Awnsham  Churchill  and  Nicholas  Bodding- 
ton.  In  addition  to  this  edition  of  the  c  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  Ponder  further  entrusted  Braddyl  with 
the  printing  of  five  thousand  of  the  Second  Part  of 
that  work  at  the  same  rate,  that  being  '  the  usual 
and  known  rate  then  allowed  to  other  printers,' 
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and  accused  the  printer  of  selling  five  hundred  of 
them  without  authority  to  a  bookseller  named 
Peter  Parker.  He  also  gave  Braddyl  an  order  for 
five  thousand  copies  of  Bunyan's  '  Grace  Abound- 
ing/ and  declares  that  the  printer  printed  seven 
thousand  and  never  accounted  for  any  of  the  profits. 
Finally,  he  winds  up  his  indi<5tment  by  accusing 
Braddyl  of  being  the  author  and  printer  of  the 
Third  Part  of  the  c  Pilgrim's  Progress/  which  was 
the  joint  publication  of  John  Back  and  John  Blare, 
two  booksellers  on  London  Bridge,  and  Jonathan 
Deakin,  and  '  by  transporting  a  great  part  of  the 
original  work,  especially  the  titles,  hindered  the 
sale  of  the  plaintiff's  copies.' 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  pidlure.  Thomas 
Braddyl  in  his  reply  admitted  that  c  it  might  be 
true '  that  he  received  an  order  from  Ponder  to 
print  '  about '  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  c  Pilgrim's 
Progress/  but  excused  himself  from  making  a  more 
definite  statement  on  the  ground  that  the  trans- 
action had  taken  place  so  long  ago  that  he  could 
not  remember  with  certainty  the  exa<5t  number, 
but  he  denied  positively  that  the  price  was  fixed 
at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  ream.  He  declared 
that  it  was  Ponder's  own  desire  that  the  impression 
should  be  taken  up  by  Awnsham  Churchill  and 
Nicholas  Boddington,  but  that  these  booksellers 
insisted  upon  Braddyl  being  joined  in  the  sale,  as 
Ponder  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench 
for  debt.  The  printer  further  stated  that  Ponder 
was  indebted  to  him  in  a  sum  of  £14  for  money 
and  clothes  supplied  to  his  son,  and  in  settlement  of 
an  execution  levied  against  Ponder  by  E.  Horton. 
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With  regard  to  the  five  thousand  copies  of 
Banyan's  c  Grace  Abounding/  Braddyl  admitted 
printing  these,  but  maintained  that  Ponder  had 
ruined  the  market  by  pawning  fifteen  hundred  of 
a  former  impression  to  a  goldsmith,  who  put  them 
on  sale  at  such  a  cheap  rate  that  about  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  copies  of  Braddyl's  impression  re- 
mained unsold,  and  he  had  never  been  paid  for  the 
paper  and  printing.  He  denied  having  printed  any 
greater  number  of  any  of  these  books  than  Ponder 
had  commissioned  him  to  print,  and  wound  up  by 
averring  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  putting  forth  of  the  Third  Part  of  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 

The  witnesses  examined  on  Ponder's  account 
whose  depositions  are  on  record  were  Awnsham 
Churchill,  bookseller,  of  Pater  Noster  Row ;  Peter 
Parker,  bookseller,  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill ;  and 
Nicholas  Boddington,  bookseller,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Ball  in  Duck  Lane.  The  names  of  two 
others,  Nathaniel  Rolls  and  Roger  Meredith,  ap- 
pear on  the  depositions,  but  their  evidence  is  not 
given. 

These  witnesses  were  asked  if  they  knew  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  how  long  they  had 
known  them ;  what  impressions  the  defendant 
Braddyl  had  made,  what  quantity  of  each  he  had 
printed,  what  numbers  he  had  sold  and  to  whom, 
and  at  what  price  he  sold  them,  and  whether  they 
knew  that  Braddyl  was  the  printer  of  the  Third 
Part  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  They  were 
further  invited  to  say  what  agreement  was  made 
between  the  parties,  and  to  declare  what  they 
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knew  on  the  subject,  and  whether  a  bill  shewn  to 
them,  entitled  c  Mr.  Ponder  his  Bill,'  was  or  was 
not  in  Thomas  Braddyl's  handwriting. 

None  of  the  witnesses  attempted  to  answer  the 
questions  as  to  Braddyl's  connexion  with  the 
Third  Part  of  the  c  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  or  what  the 
agreement  was  between  the  parties  as  to  rates  and 
prices  and  quantities,  perhaps  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  that  they  knew  nothing  about  these  points. 

Awnsham  Churchill,  who  gave  his  age  as  thirty- 
nine  or  thereabouts,  said  he  had  known  both  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  for  fifteen  years,  and  that 
about  seven  years  since  (i.e.,  about  1690)  he  and 
Nicholas  Boddington  bought  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  of  the  First  Part  of  the  c  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' and  paid  him  about  threepence-halfpenny  a 
book  for  them.  He  believed  the  bill  shown  to 
him  to  be  in  Braddyl's  handwriting,  because  it  was 
not  unlike  some  writings  which  he  had  seen  of 
Braddyl's. 

Peter  Parker  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  the  depositions,  and  had 
known  the  plaintiff  for  twenty  years  and  the 
defendant  for  about  ten.  To  the  best  of  his  re- 
membrance it  was  about  five  or  six  years  before 
(i.e.,  1691  or  1692)  that  he  bought  about  three 
thousand  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  c  Pilgrim's 
Progress '  printed  by  Braddyl,  and  paid  about  three- 
pence or  threepence-halfpenny  a  piece  for  them, 
and  paid  the  money  in  the  presence  of  both  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  coffee-house  in  London, 
but  how  they  shared  it  he  could  not  say.  Parker 
also  admitted  '  he  might  buy  a  quantity '  of  the 
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books  called  '  Grace  Abounding '  of  either  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  but  of  which  of  them  he 
could  not  certainly  remember,  nor  the  number  nor 
price,  nor  to  whom  he  paid  the  money,  but  he 
believed  that  they  were  both  privy  to  the  sale. 

Nicholas  Boddington,  who  gave  his  age  as  forty- 
five  'or  thereabouts/ said  he  had  known  the  parties 
to  the  suit  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  that 
it  was  in  the  year  1692  and  1693  tnat  ^e  bought 
ten  thousand  copies  of  the  First  Part  of  the 
c  Pilgrim's  Progress '  of  the  plaintiff  Ponder,  and 
paid  the  defendant  Braddyl  after  the  rate  of  five 
shillings  per  ream  for  them,  although  he  had 
agreed  with  the  plaintiff  that  he  was  to  have  them 
at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  ream.  As  to  the 
Second  Part  of  the  c  Pilgrim's  Progress '  and  the 
book  called  c  Grace  Abounding,'  he  knew  no  more 
than  that  they  were  the  lawful  copies  of  the 
plaintiff.  With  regard  to  the  bill  shewn  him  he 
recognized  it  as  being  in  Braddyl's  handwriting, 
which  he  knew  very  well. 

Ponder's  witnesses  can  hardly  have  helped  him 
very  much.  They  said  as  little  as  they  could,  and 
what  little  they  did  say  was  rather  in  Braddyl's 
favour.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  interesting  fa6ts 
revealed  by  these  documents  are  the  size  of  the 
later  editions  and  the  sum  paid  for  printing  them 
— namely,  four  and  sixpence  a  ream,  which  allowed 
the  printer  to  sell  them  to  the  wholesale  book- 
sellers at  threepence-halfpenny  a  volume.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  argue  from  this  that  this  was 
the  sum  paid  for  printing  the  first  edition,  as  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  this  was  printed  in  such  large 
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numbers.  Its  retail  price,  however,  we  know  was 
eighteenpence,  so  that  even  at  double  such  a  price 
there  was  a  handsome  margin  of  profit. 

Braddyl's  defence  strikes  us  as  being  quite  open 
and  straightforward,  and  if  it  was  true,  as  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  Ponder  was  at  one 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench  for  debt,  and 
that  Braddyl  had  helped  to  get  him  out  of  his 
difficulties,  it  speaks  well  for  the  printer's  gener- 
osity after  the  bitter  attack  that  Ponder  had  made 
on  him  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  and  certainly  confirms  Dunton's  good 
opinion  of  him.  The  E.  Horton  mentioned  by 
Braddyl  was,  without  doubt,  Edward  Horton,  the 
printer,  and  the  execution  referred  to  possibly  had 
something  to  do  with  the  printing  of  one  or  other 
of  the  editions  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  which  of 
the  editions  is  referred  to  in  these  documents. 
Ponder's  statement  suggests  that  it  was  an  edition 
in  the  press  in  1688,  and  Braddyl  in  his  reply 
mentions  the  events  as  having  taken  place  nine 
years  before,  which  would  confirm  Ponder's  state- 
ment. There  is  an  edition,  the  eleventh,  which 
bears  the  date  1688,  and  it  was  the  first  edi- 
tion illustrated  with  c  cuts.'  On  the  other  hand, 
Awnsham  Churchill  and  Nicholas  Boddington  give 
much  later  dates,  the  first  saying  that  it  was 
'about'  1690,  and  the  second  that  it  was  in  1692 
or  1693  that  he  bought  the  edition.  In  the  face 
of  this,  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  it  was  the  1688 
edition  that  came  from  Braddyl's  press. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 
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PRIVATE    PRINTING    PRESSES    IN 

SUSSEX. 

OME  years  ago  an  article  by  Mr. 
H.  R.  Plomer  on  '  Some  Private 
Presses  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ' 
appeared  in  THE  LIBRARY,  in  which 
the  author  asked  for  information  re- 
lating to  other  private  presses.  The  following  notes 
about  some  private  presses  established  in  Sussex 
are,  therefore,  put  forward  as  a  small  contribution 
towards  a  future  history  of  English  private  print- 
ing presses.  The  scantiness  of  information  relating 
to  these  Sussex  presses  is  very  surprising,  hardly 
any  mention  being  made  of  them  in  the  numerous 
works  relating  to  the  county.  These  notes  are  thus 
somewhat  imperfect,  but  all  the  available  material 
has  been  gathered  together  in  order  to  place  on 
record  what  is  known  regarding  the  private  presses 
of  Sussex.  In  a  great  many  instances  one  has  to 
rely,  in  drawing  conclusions,  upon  purely  circum- 
stantial evidence,  which  is  not  always  satisfactory. 
None  of  the  Sussex  presses  can  be  considered  of 
first-rate  importance.  They  cannot,  for  instance, 
bear  comparison  with  such  famous  private  presses 
as  the  Middle  Hill,  Lee  Priory,  and  others.  The 
workmanship  is  not  of  the  best,  being  often  quite 
mediocre,  and  in  some  instances  bad.  It  is  very 
evident  that  these  local  presses  were  established  for 
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purely  personal  reasons,  and  not  because  of  any 
particular  enthusiasm  for  emulating  the  work  of 
famous  printers,  or  from  any  wish  to  assist  in  attain- 
ing the  ideal  that  every  book  published  should  be 
a  'book  beautiful.'  Their  productions  were  also 
very  few,  being  usually  confined  to  the  works 
written  by  those  who  established  the  presses. 

BISHOPSTONE  PRESS. 

The  Rev.  James  Hurdis,  Vicar  of  Bishopstone, 
near  Newhaven,  from  1791-1801,  set  up  a  private 
press  at  Bishopstone  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  earliest  book  I  can  trace 
as  being  printed  there  is  dated  1797,  and  as  Hurdis 
died  in  1801,  the  press  was  not  long  in  existence. 
The  owner  evidently  established  his  press  in  order 
to  print  his  own  works — mainly  volumes  of  poetry 
— as  no  other  books  were  printed  by  him.  The 
first  book  he  issued,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  is  an 
o6tavo  edition  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  title-page 
of  which  reads :  c  The  Village  Curate :  a  poem. 
A  new  and  improved  edition  (being  the  fourth) 
printed  at  the  author's  own  press,  Bishopstone, 
Sussex.  J797''  This  work  contains  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  pages,  and  was  issued  in  paper 
wrappers.  The  next  production  was  his  '  Lectures 
shewing  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure  which 
the  human  mind  receives  from  poetry.  Bishop- 
stone,  Sussex :  printed  at  the  author's  own  press. 
1797.'  That  this  work  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  was  Hurdis's  second  production  seems  certain, 
as  we  find  that  at  the  end  of  'The  Village  Curate ' 
is  a  two-paged  advertisement  which  states  that 
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On  Saturday,  February  18,  1797,  will  be  published 
(printed  at  the  Author's  own  press)  Number  i  of  Lec- 
tures pointing  out  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure 
which  the  human  mind  receives  from  poetry. 

The  title,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  slightly  amended 
on  publication  by  the  substitution  of  the  word 
c  shewing '  for  '  pointing  out.'  The  '  Lectures  '  was 
evidently  intended  at  first  to  be  issued  complete, 
but  from  the  same  advertisement  we  take  the 
following  interesting  notice  : — 

The  Number  of  Subscribers  to  this  work,  not  being 
sufficient  to  indemnify  the  author  in  committing  it  all  at 
once  to  the  press,  he  has  taken  the  liberty  of  somewhat 
deranging  his  plan,  that  the  demands  of  those  who  have 
done  him  the  honour  to  subscribe,  may  no  longer  remain 
unsatisfied.  The  work  will  be  published  in  Numbers,  as 
fast  as  they  can  with  convenience  be  produced.  These 
the  Subscriber  will  receive  as  soon  as  they  are  published, 
without  any  advance.  To  the  Non-subscriber  they  will 
bear  each  the  price  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  (being 
somewhat  dearer  than  to  the  Subscriber)  because  his 
support  is  precarious. 

N.B. — No  one  will  be  admitted  as  a  Subscriber,  after 
the  publication  of  the  sixth  Number. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  in  how  many  parts 
this  work  was  published,  or  at  what  price  it  was 
issued  to  subscribers. 

In  the  same  year,  1797,  Hurdis  probably  printed 
one  of  his  sermons,  entitled :  '  A  sermon  on  the 
proper  method  of  studying  the  Scriptures,  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  Act  Sunday, 
1797.  Bishopstone,  Sussex.  Printed  at  the 
author's  own  press.'  It  consists  of  ten  pages,  and 
is  not  dated,  but  the  author  would  most  likely 
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print  it  about  the  time  he  intended  it  to  be  de- 
livered, or  possibly  before,  so  that  he  might  have 
a  printed  copy  from  which  to  preach.  It  is  safe, 
therefore,  to  consider  1797  as  the  year  in  which 
this  sermon  was  printed.  In  1800  Hurdis  issued 
his  'The  favorite  village:  a  poem.  Bishopstone, 
Sussex.  1800.  Printed  at  the  author's  own  press.' 
This  poem  is  a  eulogy  on  his  native  village  of 
Bishopstone,  and  comprises  two  hundred  and  ten 
pages.  The  title-pages  of  the  above  four  works 
state  that  they  were  printed  at  Bishopstone.  There 
is,  however,  one  other  work  of  James  Hurdis 
which  he  issued  anonymously,  and  which  has 
neither  date  nor  place  of  printing.  The  title  runs  : 
c  A  word  or  two  in  vindication  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  of  Magdalen  College,  in  particular, 
from  the  posthumous  aspersions  of  Mr.  Gibbon.' 
According  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  this 
little  quarto  publication  was  written  by  Hurdis, 
and  privately  printed,  the  date  being  given  as 
1800  (?)  ;  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy it  is  stated  that  this  work  was  '  certainly 
printed  at  Bishopstone.'  Considering  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  justifiable  to  include  this  produc- 
tion among  those  privately  printed  at  Bishopstone. 
The  press  was,  therefore,  in  existence  about  four 
years,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  only  the  above- 
mentioned  five  books  were  printed  there.  These 
cannot  be  regarded  as  fine  specimens  of  the  printer's 
art,  for  they  are  printed  on  poor  paper,  with 
ordinary  type,  and  the  pages  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  have  not  been  worked  in  anything  like 
perfeft  register.  But  a  certain  amount  of  credit 
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is  due  to  the  Rev.  James  Hurdis,  if,  as  is  most 
probable,  he  was  his  own  compositor  and  press- 
man. As  an  amateur  printer  his  efforts  were 
undoubtedly  successful,  and  as  such  are  to  be 
commended. 

EASEBOURNE  PRESS. 

Howard  Dudley,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  had  a  small 
press  at  Easebourne,  near  Midhurst,  which  he 
afterwards  removed  to  London.  From  this  press 
were  issued  two  books  on  local  history,  entirely 
written,  printed,  and  illustrated  by  himself.  Al- 
though the  workmanship  and  illustrations  are  very 
crude,  yet,  taking  into  consideration  that  Dudley 
was  but  a  child,  these  two  works  are  very  credit- 
able performances,  especially  as  he  was  his  own 
engraver,  compositor  and  pressman.  The  boy 
must  have  found  his  work  laborious,  as  he  had 
only  a  small  press  (which,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
was  made  according  to  his  own  instructions),  and 
he  printed  one  page  only  at  a  time.  His  first 
book  was  'Juvenile  Researches,  or  a  description  of 
some  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  west  of  Sussex 
and  the  borders  of  Hants,  the  whole  being  inter- 
spersed with  pieces  by  a  sister.  Easebourne : 
printed,  and  composed  by  H.  Dudley,  aged  15. 
1835.'  This  little  volume  (it  was  but  41  ins.  by 
31  ins.)  of  some  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  was 
much  sought  after,  and  he  issued  a  second  edition 
the  same  year.  These  editions,  however,  were 
very  small ;  the  second  edition,  for  example,  con- 
sisted of  fifty  copies  only.  In  the  following  year 
Dudley  issued  'The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
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Horsham.  By  the  Author  of  Juvenile  Researches. 
Illustrated  by  wood  engravings  and  lithographic 
views.  London,  1836.'  It  is  a  larger  volume 
than  his  previous  effort,  and  consisted  of  eighty- 
six  pages.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  imprint  is 
c  London,'  and  at  the  end  of  the  work  is  the  legend 
c  Printed  by  Howard  Dudley,  Millbank  Street.' 
The  press  must  have  been  removed  from  Ease- 
bourne  between  the  times  of  publication  of  the 
two  books.  Some  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1864,  Dudley  issued  a  prospe£tus  of 
another  work,  'The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Midhurst  and  its  vicinity,'  which  was,  however, 
never  published.  Whether  this  prospecftus  was 
printed  by  Dudley  is  not  known,  but  most  probably 
it  was.  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  gives  the 
date  of  the  prospeftus  as  1836  (?),  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  it  was  some  years  later,  and  there 
seems  now  no  hope  of  definitely  settling  the  date. 
However  that  may  be,  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able little  press  is  very  interesting,  and  certainly 
worthy  of  being  placed  on  record. 

EASTBOURNE  PRESS. 

Davies  Gilbert,  who  was  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  from  1828-31,  set  up  a  small  press  in  his 
house  at  Eastbourne  in  the  year  1825,  which  re- 
mained in  use  until  his  death  in  1839.  This  press 
was  established  mainly  as  a  hobby  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  Catherine,  adted  as  compositor.  His 
types  were  obtained  from  a  printer  named  B. 
Nichols,  of  25  Parliament  Street,  as  we  learn  from 
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a  letter  of  Davies  Gilbert  to  Nichols  written  in 
1 825-6,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  which 
he  orders  types  for  use  at  his  private  press.  Nothing 
of  much  consequence  was  printed,  his  productions 
being  confined  to  short  miscellaneous  pieces,  usually 
on  single  sheets.  He  is  reputed  to  have  issued  over 
two  hundred  such  pieces,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
any  book  having  been  issued  by  him.  An  account 
of  these  productions  will  be  found  in  Boase's 
'  Colleftanea  Cornubiensia.'  The  following  anec- 
dote relating  to  this  little  press  is  interesting : — 
Hawker,  the  well-known  Cornish  poet,  published 
his  fine  ballad  c  And  shall  Trelawny  die  ? '  anony- 
mously in  a  Plymouth  paper,  where  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Davies  Gilbert,  who  immediately  re- 
printed it  at  his  own  press,  being  under  the  avowed 
impression  that  it  was  the  original  ballad ! 

GLYNDE  PRESS. 

A  private  press  was  established,  probably  by 
Lord  Hampden,  at  that  nobleman's  seat  at  Glynde, 
near  Lewes,  about  1770.  Nothing  is  now  known 
about  this  press  except  that  the  Bodleian  Library 
possesses  a  portion  of  a  work  printed  there  in  1770. 
This  is  the  first  sheet  of  a  poem,  the  title-page  of 
which  reads :  c  The  Summer  Day,  a  Descriptive 
Pastoral.  Glynd,  1770.' 

HAYWARDS  HEATH  PRESS. 

I  have  been  told  by  two  persons,  neither  of 
whom,  however,  can  give  any  further  information, 
that  a  Bible  was  printed  at  a  private  press  at  Hay- 
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wards  Heath  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  I  can  find  no  record  of  such  a  press 
having  been  established,  and  the  catalogues  of  the 
British  Museum  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society's  Library  contain  no  reference  to  such 
an  edition  of  the  Bible. 

STANSTED  PRESS. 

A  private  press  was  established  at  Stansted,  near 
Westbourne,  Sussex,  and  about  eight  miles  west  of 
Chichester.  In  what  year  it  was  set  up,  or  how 
long  it  was  in  use,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
ascertain.  It  was,  however,  in  existence  in  1822, 
as  the  only  known  work  issued  from  this  press  is 
dated  in  that  year.  This  is  a  small  oftavo  volume 
of  poems,  unpaged,  in  paper  wrappers,  and  pub- 
lished anonymously.  The  title-page  reads  :  '  Poems. 
Stansted  :  imprinted  at  the  private  press,  MDCCCXXII.' 
In  the  centre  of  the  page  is  a  device  representing  a 
sprig  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  with  a  cross  and  a 
square  intermingled.  There  is  nothing  in  the  work 
itself  to  indicate  who  is  the  author,  and  Stansted 
might  be  either  of  two  places  of  that  name,  one 
situated  in  Sussex,  the  other  in  Essex.  However, 
the  copy  in  the  Sussex  Collection  of  the  Brighton 
Public  Library  happens  to  be  an  author's  presenta- 
tion copy,  which  gives  the  necessary  clues  for 
identification.  On  the  blank  page  following  the 
title-page  is  the  following  manuscript  note  :  '  Eliza- 
bethae  et  Josepho  D'Arcy.  Lewis  Way,  A.M. 
Au6tor.  Stansted  Park,  Sussex,  4  Sept.  1822.' 
This  inscription  is  evidently  in  the  handwriting  of 
Lewis  Way,  and  proves  him  to  be  the  author  of  the 
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poems.  Now  Lewis  Way  was  the  owner  of  Stan- 
sted  Park  from  1805-40,  which  covers  the  period 
at  which  this  work  was  printed  at  the  Stansted 
Press.  This  shows  that  it  must  be  the  Stansted  in 
Sussex  at  which  the  press  was  established,  while 
confirmation  is  forthcoming  in  one  of  the  poems, 
that c  On  visiting  Charlotte's  Grave/  where  mention 
is  made  of  Stoughton  Church,  which  is  quite  close 
to  Stansted.  It  is  very  curious  that  there  is  not  a 
single  note  or  reference  to  this  press  to  be  found 
anywhere.  A  copy  of  this  little  volume  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  it  evidently  has  no  auto- 
graph note,  as  it  is  catalogued  simply  under 
'  Poems.'  There  is  a  third  copy,  which,  however, 
is  not  complete,  in  a  private  collector's  hands  in 
Boston,  U.S.A. 

WORTHING  PRESS. 

Albany  Wallace,  a  wealthy,  but  somewhat 
eccentric  man,  had  a  private  press  at  his  house  in 
Worthing  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  from  this  several  books  written  or  translated 
by  himself  were  issued.  He  first  set  up  his  press 
in  London,  as  the  following  entry  from  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  under  Wallace  proves :  '  The 
reigns  of  the  Stuarts  in  England  dramatized.  6 
parts.  Printed  by  the  Author  at  his  private  press : 
London,  1835-43.'  He  must  have  removed  his 
press  to  Worthing  some  time  before  1850,  since  in 
that  year  he  printed  there  his  '  Elfrida :  a  drama, 
in  five  adls.'  In  1854  he  issued  his  translation  of 
Voltaire's  '  Zaire,  in  English  rhymed  verse,'  while 
in  1 86 1  appeared  '  Iphigenia,  an  epic  drama  from 
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Racine,  turned  into  English  rhyme,  by  Albany 
Wallace,  Esq.  Worthing :  printed  by  the  author 
at  his  private  press.  1861.'  Nothing  else  seems 
to  have  been  printed  at  this  press,  although  Wallace 
was  the  author  of  various  other  works,  which, 
however,  he  published  in  the  usual  way. 

A.  CECIL  PIPER. 


8o 


RECENT  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

iHERE  still  survive  scattered  over  the 
world  a  few  critics — no  longer  young, 
alas  ! — who  consider  that  form  in  art  is 
a  thing  of  importance,  that  the  matter 
life  presents  to  any  art,  be  it  poetry, 
painting  or  music,  must  be  transmitted,  or  indeed 
can  only  be  transmitted  to  society,  by  means  of 
the  form  in  which  it  is  cast.  To  these  persons 
futurism,  cubism  and  other  barbarisms  of  modernity 
have  nothing  to  say.  In  this  place  I  have  only 
to  treat  of  literature,  and  I  would  draw  attention 
to  the  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  criticism  of 
literature  as  an  art  by  F.  Baldensperger  in  his  new 
book, c  La  Litterature  :  creation,  succes,  duree.'  He 
begins  by  pointing  out  that  language  is  the  material 
in  which  the  c  fait  litteraire '  is  expressed,  and  that 
there  are  two  tendencies,  as  the  poles  apart,  in  the 
way  in  which  language  is  employed  by  human 
beings ;  one  has  for  objeft  expression,  the  other 
intelligibility.  The  first  tries  to  reproduce  a  par- 
ticular aspeft  of  things  in  the  best  possible  way, 
while  the  second  seeks  to  interpret  ordinary  ideas 
in  the  most  convenient  fashion.  It  is  these  two 
tendencies,  expression  and  formulas,  that  influence 
and  exist  in  literary  forms,  and  the  early  chapters 
of  the  book  show  how  they  a6t  on  each  other,  and 
how  they  are  both  necessary  to  the  art  of  litera- 
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ture.  Other  points  discussed  are  the  conditions  of 
literary  movements,  how  far  literature  is  the  ex- 
pression of  society,  and  how  far  it  influences  social 
action. 

The  influence  of  literature  on  society  is  a  deeply 
interesting  question.  It  has  been  declared  that 
many  persons  would  never  have  the  idea  of  falling 
in  love  if  they  had  never  read  of  love,  or  heard  it 
spoken  about.  It  is  possible,  though  it  cannot  be 
proved ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  literature  has  prob- 
ably indirectly  helped  men  and  women  to  manifest 
in  language  desires  and  hopes  and  cetats  d'ame,' 
that  without  some  knowledge,  in  most  cases  un- 
suspected, of  literary  forms,  would  have  perished 
of  inanition.  But  even  of  greater  importance, 
socially  speaking,  is  the  fact  that  thanks  to  litera- 
ture, and  by  virtue  of  its  forms,  millions  of  men 
have  gained  some  knowledge  of  ideas  that  would 
otherwise  have  remained  a  sealed  book  to  them. 
Buffon  wisely  declared  that  the  form  in  which  a 
truth  is  stated  is  more  useful  to  humanity  than  the 
truth  itself.  Through  literature — 

c  1'enthousiasme  religieux  comme  le  sens  de  la  justice, 
le  goto  de  1'hero'isme  autant  que  la  misere  del'ame,  la  joie 
de  vivre  aussi  bien  que  Inspiration  vers  la  mort,  se  sont 
manifestos  a  des  publics  entiers.' 

The  art  of  literature,  like  the  other  arts,  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  formula,  but  the  close  connection 
of  great  literature  with  life,  with  society,  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  student ;  to  that 
aspect  of  literature  Baldensperger's  book  forms  an 
admirable  and  suggestive  guide. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked  that  French  litera- 
ture has  produced  few,  if  any,  great  literary  bio- 
graphies that  would  rank  with  Boswell's  'Johnson' 
and  Lockhart's  c  Scott.'  Big  volumes  containing 
the  Life  and  Letters  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  are  almost  unknown  in  France.  There 
are  a  profusion  of  memoirs,  confessions,  diaries  of 
all  sorts,  collections  of  letters,  generally  between  or 
from  lovers,  short  biographies  in  which  criticism 
of  the  man's  work,  whatever  it  be,  takes  a  larger 
place  than  the  events  of  his  life.  Thus  we  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  M.  Louis  Roche,  who  in 
his  book,  c  La  Vie  de  Jean  de  la  Fontaine,'  has 
given  us  a  veritable  biography,  the  works  only 
figuring  there  as  illustrating  the  life,  and  as  form- 
ing the  chief  part  of  '  La  Fontaine's '  activities. 
Roche  does  not  lay  claim  to  any  new  discoveries, 
but  contends  that  in  his  book  his  readers — 

cverront  Thornine,  ils  pourront  s'approcher  de  lui>  le 
suivre  a  travers  les  mondes  les  plus  diff£rents,  au  cours 
d'une  existence  qui  fut,  en  somme,  assez  diverse.' 

We  follow  La  Fontaine  through  his  childhood 
and  boyhood  at  Chateau-Thierry,  and  his  eighteen 
months'  experience  as  an  '  oratorien,'  which  showed 
him  plainly  that  '  le  serieux  n'etait  pas  son  fait.' 
Then  came  five  years  spent  at  home,  reading, 
amusing  himself,  observing  nature  and  his  neigh- 
bours. Visits  were,  however,  paid  to  Paris,  where 
La  Fontaine  met  some  of  the  men  of  letters  of  the 
day.  Roche  gives  an  admirable  picSlure  of  the 
Paris  of  the  time,  reconstructs  its  life  in  all  the 
various  c  quartiers,'  as  indeed  he  does  contemporary 
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provincial  life  as  lived  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  in 
its  neighbourhood.  So  far,  La  Fontaine  had  done 
nothing,  he  was  an  c  ame  vagabonde,'  and  his  late 
development  was  the  fault  of  his  indolence :  c  il  a 
dormi  sa  jeunesse,  mais  il  songe.' 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  married  a  girl  of 
fourteen-and-a-half;  the  union  was  scarcely  a 
success.  La  Fontaine  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
be  tied  ;  he  grew  weary  of  domestic  and  provincial 
life,  and,  the  opportunity  offering,  he  entered  the 
household  of  Fouquet,  where  La  Fontaine  led  a 
pleasant,  luxurious  existence,  meeting  interesting 
people  like  the  young  Racine,  Lebrun  the  artist, 
Mme.  de  Sevigne,  until  his  patron's  arrest.  He 
next  became  a  gentleman  of  the  household  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Bouillon  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  meetings  between  himself  and 
his  three  friends,  Moliere,  Racine  and  Boileau,  took 
place ;  the  chapter  describing  their  intercourse 
entitled  '  Les  quatre  amis '  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  book.  La  Fontaine  also  became  familiar  with 
the  salons  of  the  time,  especially  that  of  Mme. 
de  la  Fayette,  where  he  would  have  met  La  Roche- 
foucauld, and  where  he  read  aloud  his  'Contes'  and 
6  Fables'  to  an  admiring  and  appreciative  audience. 
His  'Contes  et  Nouvelles'  appeared  in  1665,  and 
his '  Fables '  in  1 668.  In  1 672  he  became  a  member 
of  the  household  of  Mme.  de  la  Sabliere,  the  'Iris' 
of  his  poems,  and  remained  there  for  twenty  years. 
It  was  a  happy,  fruitful  time ;  he  issued  more 
'  Contes '  and  more  '  Fables,'  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  La  Fontaine  cannot  be  summed 
up  in  a  formula.  It  may  be  said  that  he  lounged 
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and  idled  through  life,  but  who  in  this  case  would 
be  without  the  fruits  of  his  idleness?  M.  Roche's 
summation  says  all  that  need  be  said : 

'  Sa  vie  fut  une  vie  moyenne,  qu'il  cut  la  sagesse  de 
prendre  sans  irritation  et  sans  amertume,  qu'il  cut  le  bon- 
heur  de  ne  point  tremper  de  larmes  vaines,  et  qu'il  vecut 
avec  une  ame  moyenne  aussi,  allegrement.  Q  uand  on  songe 
que  jusqu'a  soixante  et  onze  ans  il  a  dur£  intact,  resis- 
tant, joyeux, — on  pense  au  ch£ne  pour  le  corps,  mais  pour 
rame  on  pense  au  roseau.  Une  ame  forte,  en  face  de  la 
vie,  "  se  bronze  ou  se  brise  "  ;  une  ame  faible  s'etiole  ou 
s'ecrase ;  une  ame  legere  plie  et  se  releve,  et  plie  encore, 
vivante  jusqu'au  bout.  C'est  Fhistoire  de  La  Fontaine.  .  . . 

c  II  a  des  faiblesses  (et  de  toute  sorte),  mais  il  a  du 
cceur.  On  Tappelait  le  Bonhomme :  tout  compte,  laissons- 
lui  ce  nom.  .  .  . 

c  Quant  a  Tceuvre,  demandons-nous  seulement  ce  qui 
nous  manquerait  si  nous  ne  Tavions  pas.  Quel  sourire 
de  moins  en  France/ 

M.  Roche  has  done  his  work  with  great  skill 
and  insight,  and  his  natural  gift  of  humour,  of  a 
quality  akin  to  that  of  La  Fontaine  himself,  has 
enabled  him  to  paint  a  sympathetic  and  life-like 
pidture  not  only  of  the  man  but  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lived  and  moved. 

A  new  German  translation  of  Shakespeare's 
sonnets  by  Ludwig  Fulda,  the  translator  of  Moliere, 
is  prefaced  with  an  interesting  introduftion  by  Dr. 
Alois  Brandl,  who  believes  that  the  sonnets  are  the 
key  with  which  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart. 
Indeed,  he  concludes  his  analysis  of  their  contents 
with  these  words :  '  Although  they  present  only  a 
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partial  pifture,  they  show  more  that  is  worth 
knowing  about  Shakespeare  than  we  often  obtain 
from  big  packets  of  letters  and  voluminous  diaries/ 

There  exist  already  numerous  German  transla- 
tions of  the  sonnets.  Some  of  the  translators  care 
more  that  the  language  shall  be  beautiful  and 
individual  in  style  than  that  it  shall  convey  Shake- 
speare's meaning.  Others  could  not  know  what 
Shakespeare  meant,  because  it  is  only  in  the  last 
twenty  years  that  researches  into  the  fafts  have 
been  made.  Another  class  of  translations  is  made 
by  those  who  care  more  for  the  poetical  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  than  for  the  beauty  of  the  poetry. 
The  conciseness  of  the  English  language,  and  the 
peculiar  rhetoric  of  the  Renaissance,  are  heavy 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  German  translator. 

This  translation  has  been  made  in  a  rather  differ- 
ent way.  In  order  to  secure  fidelity  to  the  original, 
keeping  in  mind  the  latest  researches,  and  aiming  at 
the  same  time  at  the  best  poetical  expression,  the 
task  was  divided.  First  a  literal  prose  translation 
was  made  by  Dr.  Hiibner,  Dr.  Rudolf  Fischer, 
Professor  of  English  at  Innsbruck,  and  Dr.  Brandl. 
This  was  sent  to  Fulda,  and  with  its  help  he 
evolved  the  verse  translation  that  here  appears. 
Many  discussions  took  place  between  the  collabora- 
tors before  the  translation  was  found  to  be  satis- 
faftory.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  familiar  with 
the  sonnets  in  their  original  tongue  to  judge  of 
a  translation.  The  music  and  rhythm  of  the 
Shakesperian  sonnet  are  here  well  preserved,  and 
the  meaning  well  brought  out,  but  when  we  find 
'  death's  dateless  night '  rendered  by  c  in  starren 
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Grabeskammern  ' ;  c  let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of 
true  minds  Admit  impediment '  by  c  Dass  jemals 
treuer  Seelen  Bund  entschwindet  Nie  werd'  ich 
glauben  ' ;  or  '  on  the  top  of  happy  hours '  by  '  im 
Zenit  von  goldnen  Tagen,'  we  can  scarcely  help 
feeling  that  the  fine  poetical  flavour  of  the  original 
has  melted  away  in  the  process  of  transmutation. 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  Friedrich  Mensel's 
learned  work  '  Edmund  Burke  und  die  franzos- 
ische  Revolution.  Zur  Entstehung  historisch- 
politischen  Denkens  zumal  in  England'  is  the 
chapter  entitled  Burke  and  Herder.  Its  contents 
will  be  new  to  English  readers  who  are  not  con- 
versant with  Herder's  achievements  at  first  hand. 
The  likeness  of  view  in  the  two  men  is  remark- 
able, especially  in  esthetics  and  moral  philosophy. 
That  they  differ  in  some  important  questions  must 
be  admitted,  but  historically  and  intelleftually  they 
belong  together.  Burke,  under  many  of  his  aspefts, 
might  well  be  called  the  English  Herder. 

Lamartine  said  of  Petrarch  c  pour  les  uns  il  est 
poesie,  pour  les  autres  histoire ;  pour  ceux-ci 
amour,  pour  ceux-la  politique.  Sa  vie  est  le 
roman  d'une  grande  ame.'  These  words  might  be 
applied  to  Lamartine  himself.  In  a  volume  by 
Henry  Cochin,  entitled  '  Lamartine  et  la  Flandre,' 
the  political  side  of  Lamartine's  life  is  brought  out, 
his  dreams  of  the  government  of  men.  There 
Lamartine,  neither  poet  nor  lover,  was  really  de- 
lightful and  great,  a  country  gentleman  of  old 
France.  We  get  a  pleasing  pidture  of  a  somewhat 
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neglecfted  aspeft  of  Lamartine's  career  (1822-58), 
and  of  the  countryside  of  France  at  the  time. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  songs  and  tales  of 
mediaeval  or  earlier  times  must  always  be  the  result 
of  spontaneous  inspiration.  Edmond  Faral,  in  his 
c  Recherches  sur  les  sources  Latines  des  contes  et 
romans  courtois  du  moyen  age/  shows  how  such 
compositions  are  bound  to  a  literary  tradition 
which  has  many  of  its  roots  in  a  distant  past. 
They  did  not  arise  from  the  virgin  and  naive 
imagination  of  ignorant  e  conteurs.'  They  were 
matured  by  educated  men  who  utilised  the  master- 
pieces of  the  classical  epoch  and  the  puerile  fables 
of  the  decadence,  and  in  that  way  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  Renaissance.  The  book  is  a  learned 
contribution  to  one  aspeft  of  literary  evolution. 

Books  dealing  with  the  stage  abound.  Henry 
Bordeaux's  c  La  vie  au  theatre '  (third  series, 
1911-13)  is  a  chronological  record  of  drama,  of 
course  in  France.  He  draws  attention  to  what 
the  stage  at  its  best  really  is : — 

*  Le  vrai  theatre,  le  grand  theatre  celui  qui  sert  du 
mouvement,  de  Faction,  pour  atteindre  les  causes  sous 
Taccident,  pour  pen£trer  le  secret  des  coeurs,  pour  appro- 
fondir  les  caracteres,  pour  fixer  1'etat  changeant  des  mceurs.' 

It  is  open  to  question  how  many  contemporary 
plays  accomplish  this  mission.  M.  Alfred  Capus, 
himself  a  distinguished  dramatist,  has  attempted  in 
'  Le  Theatre '  to  find  a  reason  for  the  general 
decadence  of  the  drama  at  the  present  time.  The 
essays  in  the  volume  are  delightful ;  they  go  back 
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to  past  times,  and  he  writes  of  Sardou  and  of 
Henri  Becque,  whose  play  '  La  Parisienne '  still 
remains  the  best  exponent  of  the  three-cornered 
menage  that  has  ever  been  written.  Capus's  con- 
clusion is  the  old  one  that  the  subjeCt  of  a  play  is 
of  the  least  importance,  there  are  always  subjects 
to  hand  in  abundance,  but  what  is  lacking  is  the 
artist  to  treat  them. 

The  most  interesting  essay  is  perhaps  that  on 
'  Tartuffe/  which  in  Capus's  judgment  is  the  play 
that  gives  us  all  we  seek  at  the  theatre,  all  that  we 
have  any  right  to  demand — 

cune  distradtion  d'une  qualite  superieure;  la  sensation 
dire&e  de  la  verite ;  la  vie  en  mouvement  et  en  adlion ; 
un  accroissement,  si  petit,  si  infiniment  petit  qu'il  soit,  de 
notre  connaissance  de  I'homme.' 

Very  few  plays  can  give  that  satisfaction,  for — 

c  c'est  un  des  poles  de  notre  theatre,  et  chaque  fois  que 
celui-ci  retombe  vers  le  faux, — ce  qui  lui  arrive  periodique- 
ment,  lorsqu'il  a  fait  un  grand  effort, — que  ce  soit  le  faux 
tragique,  le  faux  sentiment  ou  le  faux  esprit,  c'est  vers 
MolieVe  et  vers  Tartuffe  qu'il  faut  regarder  pour  retrouver 
notre  route.' 

'  Das  Burgtheater  Statistischer  Ruckblick,  1776- 
1913,'  by  Otto  Rub,  with  an  introduction  by 
Hugo  Thimig,  forms  an  interesting  record  of  the 
activities  of  the  great  theatre  of  Vienna.  It  is 
instructive  to  learn  that  German  translations  of 
plays  by  fifty-nine  English  dramatists  have  been 
played  in  those  years,  and  that  between  1778  and 
1912,  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-seven  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  given  in  two  thousand  one  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy-seven  representations.  c  Hamlet ' 
heads  the  list  with  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
performances. 

Wilhelm  Kosch,  in  his  'Theater  und  Drama 
des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,'  treats  of  German 
dramas  from  Iffland  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  He 
draws  a  very  interesting  and  necessary  distinction 
between  realism,  taking  Hebbel  as  its  exponent, 
and  naturalism,  of  which  Hauptmann  is  in  Ger- 
many the  greatest  living  exponent.  But  the  author 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  as  indeed  do  all  these 
writers  on  the  stage,  that  progress  in  the  theatre 
depends  upon  the  plays  composed  and  represented. 

For  the  first  time  there  is  appearing,  under  the 
competent  editorship  of  Ludwig  Schiedermair,  a 
complete  and  accurate  edition  of  Mozart's  letters, 
and  those  of  his  family  addressed  to  or  relating  to 
him.  Only  passages  from  them,  often  mutilated 
and  inexaft,  have  before  been  published.  Schieder- 
mair has  gathered  his  material  from  far  and  wide. 
Volumes  i  and  ii,  now  available,  contain  Mozart's 
letters  from  boyhood  to  his  last  days  in  chrono- 
logical order ;  volumes  iii  and  iv,  to  appear  shortly, 
will  contain  the  letters  of  the  family.  The  whole 
will  make  a  perfedt  biography  of  the  great  com- 
poser. A  fifth  volume  will  be  a  *  Mozart-Icono- 
graphie.'  Mozart's  letters  as  here  set  forth  are 
peculiarly  interesting.  He  discusses  problems  of 
life,  thought  and  aftion,  in  their  most  intimate 
relations  as  they  affe<5ted  him  and  his  life.  He 
expresses  his  views  of  things  without  restraint,  as 
the  letters  were  only  intended  for  the  small  circle 
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of  his  family  and  intimate  friends,  and  so  we  have 
a  real  pidture  of  his  personality.  Light  is  inci- 
dentally thrown  on  the  countries  in  which  he 
sojourned  or  those  he  visited,  chiefly  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  and  on  earlier  or  contemporary 
musicians.  We  are  so  apt  to  lose  the  man  in  his 
music  that  it  is  profitable  to  learn  to  know  the 
man  in  the  ordinary  aspects  of  life. 

In  his  c  Histoire  de  la  Musique,'  from  the 
beginning  to  the  death  of  Beethoven,  M.  Jules 
Combarieu,  the  director  of  the  '  Revue  Musicale,' 
addresses,  not  only  lovers  of  music,  but  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  general  history  of  civilisation. 
The  first  volume  takes  us  to  the  Renaissance — that 
is,  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  begins 
with  the  incantations  of  magic,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  prayer,  and  what  Combarieu  calls 
religious  lyrism.  He  discusses  the  religious  lyrism 
of  antiquity  and  the  religious  and  profane  lyrism 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  was  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  counterpoint  that  rendered  possible 
the  musical  developments  of  the  Renaissance. 
Numerous  musical  texts  are  printed  in  the  volume, 
and  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  author's  technical 
and  aesthetic  points  of  view.  While  the  book 
naturally  appeals  primarily  to  those  interested  in 
music,  it  will  be  found  useful  and  enlightening  by 
all  students  of  the  general  history  of  the  arts. 

A  new  volume  of  verse  by  Emile  Verhaeren, 
entitled  'Les  bles  mouvants,'  contains  some  charm- 
ing poems,  mostly  on  rural  themes.  Of  the 
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4  Village  Songs/  all  characterised  by  the  simplicity 
of  great  art  and  a  haunting  melody,  the  following 
will  serve  as  an  example : — 

CL,ES    DEUX    ENFANTS    DE    ROI. 

*  11  etait  deux  enfants  de  roi 
Que  separaient  les  eaux  profondes ; 
Et  rien  la-bas,  qu'un  pont  de  bois, 
La-bas,  tres-loin,  au  bout  du  monde. 

c  Us  s'aimerent. — Sait-on  pourquoi  ? 
Parce  que,  1'eau  coulait  profonde, 
Et  qu'il  etait,  le  pont  de  bois, 
Si  loin,  la-bas,  au  bout  du  monde.' 

A  somewhat  remarkable  novel,  '  Der  Tunnel/ 
by  Bernhard  Kellermann,  deserves  mention  here. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Channel  Tunnel  was 
finished  and  successfully  working.  It  occurred  to 
MacAllan,  an  American  who  had  invented  Allanite, 
a  specially  hard  kind  of  steel,  that  a  tunnel  might 
be  made  from  America  to  Europe,  using  that  steel 
for  the  tubes,  and  that  trains  might  run  through  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  book  relates  the  carrying 
out  of  the  scheme  through  all  its  vicissitudes, 
financial  and  other,  to  its  happy  conclusion  when 
the  first  train  from  America  reaches  Europe  only 
twelve  minutes  late.  I  happened  to  see  something 
of  the  Simplon  tunnel  while  it  was  in  course  of 
construction,  and  allowing  for  the  added  difficulty 
of  working  under  water,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Kellermann  has  grasped  in  marvellous  fashion  the 
main  facts  of  such  an  undertaking.  These  of  course 
could  have  been  set  forth  in  a  technical  treatise, 
but  I  take  it  Kellermann  chiefly  wished  to  show 
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the  fatal  effects  on  human  affairs  of  a  too  great 
absorption  in  work.  MacAllan  neglects  his  wife 
and  child  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  killed  in 
a  riot  due  to  a  strike  of  the  workmen  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  tunnel  following  on  a  terrible 
accident,  the  description  of  which  is  a  fine  piece  of 
realistic  writing.  From  that  moment  things  begin 
to  go  wrong,  and  the  situation  is  only  retrieved 
by  MacAllan's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
millionaire  who  took  over  the  financing  of  the 
scheme.  She  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
insists  on  having  it.  Thus  Allan  is  allowed  no 
chance  to  become  overworked  and  exhausted,  and 
things  go  much  better.  To  accomplish  great  ends 
of  any  sort,  effort,  concentration,  heavy  toil  are 
absolutely  necessary,  but  the  man  who  deliberately 
shuts  out  the  human  side  of  life  and  never  rests 
from  his  work,  no  matter  what  it  be,  is  less  likely 
to  succeed  than  he  who  interests  himself  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  human  life,  and  takes  proper 
periods  of  rest. 

#  #  #  #  * 

The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention : — 

Oesterreichische     Geschichte.       Von     Richard 
Kralik. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  Balkan  War.  Forms  a  necessary 
complement  to  the  author's  history  of  Vienna.  Memoirs  are 
largely  used  as  a  basis. 

Histoire  de  Gand.     Par  Viftor  Fris. 

Froissart  mentioned  Ghent  as  the  sovereign  town  of  Flanders, 
and  as  abounding  in  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  '  une 
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bonne  ville  et  noble.'  The  historian  goes  through  twenty  cen- 
turies of  struggle  and  glory  and  defeat  and  decadence,  and  ends 
with  the  hope  that  the  city's  importance  will  be  revived.  The 
addition  of  an  index  would  greatly  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book. 

Inedits  Napoleoniens.     Par  Arthur  Chuquet. 

A  complement  to  the  already  published  volume  entitled  'Ordres 
et  Apostilles.'  It  contains  notes,  etc.,  made  by  Napoleon  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Empire. 

Napoleon  et  La  Vendee.     Par  Emile  Gabory. 

Based  on  unpublished  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Vendee.  The  Vendeans  welcomed  the  Consulate, 
and  only  withdrew  their  allegiance  to  Napoleon  when  his  insati- 
able greed  of  men  and  money  discouraged  their  loyalty. 

La  Campagne  de  France.  Napoleon  et  les 
Allies  sur  le  Rhin.  Par  Ct.  Lefebvre  de  Behaine. 

Fre*de"ric  Masson  contributes  an  introduction  to  the  work  of  his 
nephew  and  pupil.  The  book  shows  wide  and  deep  research. 

Le  General  Dumouriez,  1739-1823.  Par  Pouget 
de  Saint-Andre. 

Based  on  unpublished  documents  discovered  by  the  author  that 
go  to  prove  that  Dumouriez  was  not  the  adventurer,  *  sans  foi  ni 
loi,  perdu  des  vices  et  trahissant  tous  les  partis,'  that  he  is  usually 
represented  to  be.  He  is  rather  a  great  man  who  was  the  victim 
of  events. 

Lady  Hamilton.  Ambassadrice  d'Angleterre  et 
la  revolution  de  Naples  d'apres  des  documents 
inedits  (1763-1815).  Par  Joseph  Turquan  et  Jules 
d'Auriac. 

Lady  Hamilton  is  here  well  characterised  as  *  une  aventuriere  de 
haut  vol,'  not  a  heroine,  but  a  woman  who  sometimes  and  by 
chance  rose  to  the  part  her  beauty  assigned  her,  but  never  sustained 
it  for  long. 
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La  ville  assiegee.  Janina.  Oftobre,  1912- 
Mars,  1913.  Par  Guy  Chantepleure. 

<  Notes  de  guerre  griffbnnees  sur  Pimpression  direfte  des  evene- 
ments.'  The  book  brings  home  to  one  the  horrors  of  war. 

Les  origines  politiques  des  guerres  de  Religion. 
Par  Lucien  Romier.  Vol.  i. 

This  volume  deals  with  Henri  II  and  Italy  (1547-55).  It  is 
based  on  unpublished  documents,  and  treats  the  subject  more  on 
the  moral  and  political  than  on  the  ecclesiastical  side.  The  second 
volume  will  treat  of  '  la  fin  de  la  magnificence  ext£rieure.  L'avene- 
ment  politique  de  la  ReYorme  francaise  (1555-9).' 

Les  sources  de  1'histoire  de  France.  XVIP  siecle 
(1610-1715).  Par  Emile  Bourgeois  et  Louis 
Andre.  ' 

This  part  of  a  most  valuable  work  gives  a  list  with  ample  des- 
cription of  books  of  geography  and  general  history  useful  for  the 
period.  Under  the  first  heading  maps  and  travels  are  included. 

Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  Von  Berthold  Litz- 
mann. 

The  first  volume  (1845-85)  of  a  most  elaborate  biography. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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HANKS  to  some  excellent  organization 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Hulme, 
of  the  Library  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  Mr.  McKillop,  late  librarian  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  the 
suggestion  that  co-operation  between  the  different 
educational  and  research  libraries  might  best  be 
promoted  by  getting  the  'right  people'  together 
in  a  room  was  carried  out  with  much  success  at  a 
dinner  held  at  the  Imperial  Restaurant  on  Thursday, 
i  gth  January.  About  a  score  of  important  libraries l 
were  represented  by  senior  members  of  their  staff, 
good  wishes  from  as  many  more  were  read  out  by 
Mr.  McKillop,  and  promises  of  support,  verbal  or 
written,  had  been  received  from  so  many  others  as 
to  justify  the  hope  that  when  a  more  formal  start  is 
made  not  merely  some,  but  all,  of  the  'right  people' 
will  be  found  helping. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister, 
who,  as  he  recalled  in  his  opening  speech,  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  while  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Library 

1  Admiralty,  Board  of  Education,  British  Museum,  Geological 
Survey,  India  Office,  Patent  Office,  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Cheltenham  College  for  Ladies,  Bed- 
ford College,  London,  University  College,  London,  London  School 
of  Economics,  Royal  Society  of  British  Architects,  Athenaeum 
Club,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Central  Conservative  Organization, 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  British  Medical  Association, 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  Royal  Sanitary  Institute. 
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Association,  took  the  first  step  in  the  formation 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society.  The  coincidence 
seems  to  us  a  very  auspicious  one.  Bibliographical 
work  was  one  of  the  objefts  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  still  the  subjedl  of  an  occasional  paper 
in  its  programmes,  but  the  Association  would  have 
needed  a  separate  income  and  a  separate  set  of 
workers  to  do  what  the  Bibliographical  Society  has 
done  during  the  last  twenty  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  portion  of  this  work  had  been  substituted 
for  the  educational  work  of  the  L.  A.  (which  has 
advanced  far  beyond  its  original  programme),  both 
librarianship  and  bibliography  would  have  been  the 
poorer.  It  may  well  be  hoped  that  the  new  body, 
like  the  Bibliographical  Society,  will  supplement 
the  work  of  the  Association,  and  set  free  its  energies 
in  much  the  same  way. 

In  proposing  the  formation  of  the  club,  Mr. 
MacAlister  expressed  his  belief  that  among  its 
supporters  were  included  the  three  kinds  of  men 
who,  when  combined,  made  for  success  —  the 
dreamers,  the  organizers,  and  the  dogged  workers. 
The  dreamers  had  been  dreaming  of  a  state-sup- 
ported c  London  Library,'  which  should  one  day 
rival  the  British  Museum,  but  now  the  next  step 
was  with  the  organizers  and  workers,  and  their 
concern  with  the  laying  of  foundations.  The 
best  foundation  was  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
librarians  with  one  another,  and  with  one  another's 
libraries,  and  if  nothing  else  but  this  came  of 
Mr.  McKillop's  labours  they  would  not  have  been 
wasted.  Co-operation  between  libraries  did  not 
necessarily  involve  a  wholesale  standardizing  of  their 
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methods — that  could  only  lead  to  fossilizing — but 
some  movement  in  the  direction  of  standardizing 
would  be  very  useful.  Fortunately  they  had  among 
them  representatives  of  all  the  three  classes  of 
libraries  with  which  they  were  specially  concerned, 
those  attached  to  Departments  of  State,  to  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges,  and  to  professional  and  technical 
institutions.  All  of  these  had  a  certain  community 
of  interests  distinfl  from  those  which  bound  together 
the  municipal  libraries.  Because  they  had  these 
separate  interests  they  could  not  do  what  they 
wished  inside  the  Library  Association,  but  that  did 
not  mean  that  they  were  to  enter  into  competition 
with  it.  All  they  needed  was  a  small  homogeneous 
club  to  deal  with  those  things  that  had  a  special 
interest  for  themselves.  When  this  had  got  to 
work,  co-operation  with  the  Library  Association 
might  follow  later.  To  avoid  any  appearance  of 
competition  with  the  Association,  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  call  themselves,  not  a  Society  or  an 
Association,  but  a  Club,  and  that  the  Club  should 
not  try  to  find  a  descriptive  name,  but  call  itself  the 
Panizzi  Club,  after  the  great  organizer  who  raised 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  from  the  second 
class  to  the  forefront  of  the  first.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  subscription  should  not  exceed  ics.  6d., 
and  that  meetings  should  be  called,  not  at  recurring 
fixed  dates  during  a  session,  but  when  some  subject 
had  been  found  really  worth  discussion.  Their 
future  would  depend  entirely  on  the  work  that 
individual  members  were  prepared  to  do.  That 
night  they  were  putting  up  a  notice,  '  Good  work- 
men wanted.' 

v  H 
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Mr.  MacAlister  then  formally  moved  the  main 
resolution :  *  That  a  club  composed  of  the  senior 
officers  of  State,  University,  and  Professional 
Libraries  be  established  to  promote  good  fellow- 
ship and  closer  co-operation,  and  that  the  club  be 
called  the  Panizzi  Club.' 

Extracts  from  letters  approving  of  the  formation 
of  a  club  were  then  read  by  Mr.  McKillop  from 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  (House  of  Lords  Library), 
Mr.  Austin  Smyth  (House  of  Commons  Library), 
Mr.  Lyster  (National  Library  of  Ireland),  Mr. 
Dickson  (Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh),  Mr. 
Minto  (Signet  Library,  Edinburgh),  Mr.  Palmer 
(National  Art  Library,  South  Kensington),  Mr. 
Fulcher  (Science  Museum,  South  Kensington), 
Mr.  Headicar  (London  School  of  Economics), 
Mr.  Viftor  Plarr  (Royal  College  of  Surgeons),  Mr. 
Hudleston  (War  Office),  Dr.  Stapf  (Kew  Gar- 
dens), Mr.  Severn  (Gray's  Inn  Library),  Mr. 
Newbegin  (British  Astronomical  Association), 
Mr.  Clifford  (Chemical  Society),  and  Sir  Edward 
Busk. 

Commenting  on  these  letters,  Mr.  Wyndham 
Hulme  said  they  showed  a  general  agreement  that 
the  existing  want  of  organization  was  a  deplorable, 
but  also  a  remediable  fact,  and  that  the  modest 
and  slender  scheme  proposed  was  what  was  wanted. 
As  an  old  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Library 
Association  he  wished  to  say  that  if  the  Associa- 
tion had  failed  to  attract  librarians  of  the  research 
libraries,  that  was  not  the  L.  A.'s  fault.  It  had 
given  practical  proof  of  its  respect  for  these  librarians 
by  taking  every  opportunity  of  electing  them  to  its 
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Council.  As  to  their  own  scheme  in  its  constructive 
aspeft  author  catalogues  were  now  at  a  discount  as 
compared  with  subjeft  and  class  catalogues,  and  he 
thought  that  they  should  study  the  best  methods 
of  issuing  these  on  a  system,  possibly  a  co-operative 
system.  The  most  urgent  work  of  all  was  the 
compilation  of  a  Union  List  of  Periodicals,  because 
periodicals  are  the  back-bone  of  specialist  collec- 
tions. They  must  find  out  whether  several  libraries 
were  buying  the  same  periodicals,  while  other 
periodicals,  little,  if  at  all,  less  good,  were  left 
unrepresented.  If  information  of  this  kind  were 
available,  it  would  be  possible  to  regulate  purchases 
somewhat  more  scientifically. 

In  further  support  of  the  motion,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Chambers  (University  College,  London)  spoke 
chiefly  on  the  development  of  the  interchange  of 
books  between  different  libraries.  On  a  tour  in 
Germany  five  or  six  years  previously  he  had  seen 
the  system  in  full  working  order,  and  on  his  return 
had  persuaded  his  Committee  to  build  a  strong 
room,  in  which  he  now  had  the  pleasure  of 
keeping  numerous  manuscripts  and  printed  books 
borrowed  chiefly  from  foreign  libraries.  Owing 
to  the  growth  of  local  universities  all  over  England 
we  had  now  the  same  reasons  for  adopting  this 
system  as  the  Germans  had  had  all  along.  A  good 
working  library  might  be  built  up  in  a  local 
university  with  anything  between  100,000  and 
200,000  volumes,  but  for  real  efficiency  this  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  power  of  drawing  occasion- 
ally on  a  collection  of  ten  times  this  size.  The 
British  Museum  was  not  available  for  this  purpose, 
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because  students  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  the 
certainty  that  if  they  went  there  any  book  which 
it  possessed  would  be  obtainable.  If  five  hundred 
of  its  rarities  were  constantly  in  Germany  this 
certainty  would  be  destroyed.  University  librarians 
must,  therefore,  increase  their  resources  by  co- 
operating with  each  other.  Each  library  must 
specialise  and  print  catalogues  of  its  special  collec- 
tions, as  University  College  had  printed,  or  was 
engaged  in  printing,  catalogues  of  its  Dante  collec- 
tion, its  Celtica,  and  its  scientific  periodicals.  If 
a  central  clearing  house  could  be  arranged  for, 
from  which,  as  in  Germany,  information  could  be 
obtained  as  to  the  location  of  any  book  wanted, 
work  would  be  much  facilitated. 

Speaking  from  his  experience  of  thirteen  years 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
British  Museum,  Mr.  Barwick  cordially  supported 
the  proposal  for  a  Union  List  of  Periodicals.  Rich 
as  the  Museum  was  in  periodicals  it  was  constantly 
unable  to  supply  those  wanted  by  readers,  and  it 
would  be  an  invaluable  help  if  in  such  cases  in- 
formation could  be  given  as  to  where  the  number 
wanted  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gaselee  (Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge) expressed  his  confidence  that  in  Cambridge 
there  would  be  alacrity  in  helping  the  objefts  of 
the  club.  They  had  no  dead  hand  there  to  restrict 
the  lending  of  books.  If  reciprocal  advantages 
were  obtained,  the  present  lending  system  might 
well  be  extended  to  other  libraries.  The  college 
libraries  already  lent  books,  and  even  from  the 
Pepys  collection  books  could  be  lent  on  the  security 
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of  a  bond.  Some  college  libraries  were  small,  but 
the  proportion  of  their  books,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  elsewhere,  was  often  unusually  high. 
Mr.  Gaselee  then  alluded  to  the  annual  Union  Lists 
of  Periodicals,  showing  those  in  the  University 
Library  in  roman  type,  and  those  in  college  or 
departmental  libraries  in  italics;  and  Mr.  A.  G.  W. 
Murray  (Trinity  College)  spoke  briefly  of  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  University  Library  to 
obtain  lists  of  the  new  foreign  books  bought  by 
the  colleges. 

Mr.  Prideaux  (Reform  Club),  as  a  member  of 
Council  of  the  Library  Association,  welcomed  the 
appreciative  references  to  it,  and  spoke  on  the  co- 
operative lists  of  new  books  in  State  libraries 
printed  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Thomas  (India  Office)  expressed  the  belief 
that  his  own  library  might  be  especially  a  gainer 
by  the  formation  of  the  club.  It  already  both  lent 
and  borrowed  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  from 
doing  so  was,  perhaps,  better  known  on  the  con- 
tinent than  at  home. 

Miss  Fegan  (Cheltenham)  spoke  of  the  help 
which  co-operation  might  bring  to  workers  in  the 
country.  She  had  tried  and  failed  to  arrange  an 
interchange  of  periodicals  among  Cheltenham 
libraries,  and  was  encouraged  now  to  try  again. 

Miss  Paterson  (Bedford  College)  had  received 
special  kindnesses  from  Scottish  libraries,  notably 
from  her  own  university,  St.  Andrews,  and  was 
sure  that  co-operation  would  be  welcomed  there. 

After  Mr.  Hulme  had  added  a  few  words  about 
the  willingness  of  the  National  Library  of  Wales 
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to  lend  its  books,  the  resolution  to  form  the  Club 
was  put  from  the  Chair  and  carried  unanimously. 

Applications  for  membership  were  then  signed, 
and  a  provisional  committee  was  elected,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Ballinger,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Clifford,  Mr. 
Gaselee,  Mr.  Hulme,  Miss  Paterson,  Mr.  Plarr, 
Mr.  Pollard  and  Mr.  Twentyman  (Board  of  Edu- 
cation). Mr.  Hulme  to  a6t  as  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Mr.  Twentyman  as  Treasurer. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barwick  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  offered  to  the  Chairman  and  the  promoters  of 
the  meeting,  and  briefly  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
MacAlister  and  Mr.  McKillop. 

A.  W.  P. 
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Bibliographic  der  osterreichischen  Drucke  des  xv.  und 
xvi.  Jahrhunderts.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr. 
Eduard  Langer.  i.  Band,  i.  Heft.  Trient — 
Wien — Schrattenthal.  'Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Walther 
Dolch.  Mit  einem  An  hang,  Aus  der  ersten  Zeit 
des  Wiener  Buchdrucks,  von  Dr.  Ignaz  Sc/iwarz. 
pp.  vii.  iji,pl.  iv.  1913. 

HIS  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work 
intended  to  supply  c  a  systematic  bib- 
liography of  all  the  productions  of 
Austrian  printers  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,'  and  comprises  the 
presses  which  began  work  in  Inner  Austria  before 
1501.  That  of  Schrattenthal  is  included  because, 
although  the  only  book  known  to  belong  to  it  is 
dated  as  late  as  March,  1501,  the  worn  condition 
of  its  woodcuts  suggests  they  had  been  in  use 
previously.  Each  press  is  dealt  with  under  a 
separate  sedlion,  in  which  a  short  general  intro- 
duction precedes  the  bibliography  proper.  The 
descriptions  of  the  books  are  modelled  on  those  in 
the  Nachtrage  zu  Hain  published  by  the  German 
Incunabula  Commission,  and  consist  of  copious 
transcripts  of  the  title,  colophon,  etc.,  followed  in 
a  second  paragraph  by  information  as  to  size,  num- 
ber of  leaves,  columns,  lines  and  types,  woodcut 
capitals,  headlines,  foliation  and  watermarks ;  a 
final  paragraph  records  the  location  of  one  or  more 
copies,  and  gives  references  to  Hain  and  other 
handbooks.  A  full  index  of  over  twenty  pages 
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and  four  plates  of  facsimiles  of  capitals  and  wood- 
cuts are  appended.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work 
of  Drs.  Langer,  Dolch  and  Schwarz  has  been  very 
well  and  thoroughly  done.  It  constitutes  the  first 
comprehensive  account  of  the  Trent  incunabula 
ever  published,  and  for  the  early  Viennese  presses 
entirely  supersedes  both  the  older  history  of  Denis 
and  the  more  modern  and  somewhat  unhandy 
volumes  of  Mayer,  as  the  standard  work  on  its  sub- 
ject, so  that  a  reviewer  can  do  no  more  than  offer 
a  suggestion  here  and  there. 

Nine  books  only  are  known  to  have  been  printed 
at  Trent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  these  no 
less  than  six  are  concerned  with  the  'ritual  murder' 
and  subsequent  beatification  of  the  local  child-saint 
Simon.  The  earliest  tract,  dated  6th  September, 
1 475,  was  printed  by  Albert  Kunne,  who  reappears 
some  years  later  as  a  printer  at  Memmingen.  The 
second,  the  '  Historia  completa'  of  Tuberinus,  dated 
gth  February,  1476,  is  printed  with  the  same 
Gothic  type,  but  concludes  with  the  words:  {Her- 
manno  schindeleyp  auclore/  on  the  strength  of 
which  statement  it  has  hitherto  been  assumed  to 
be  the  work  of  Schindeleyp.  Dr.  Dolch,  however, 
denies  that  cau<5tor'  can  here  mean  anything 
except '  the  seller' — i.e.,  the  publisher — and  retains 
the  book  under  the  press  of  Kunne.  But  examples 
of  c  auctor '  used  as  a  synonym  of  c  artifex '  may  be 
found  in  Forcellini,  so  that  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  word  should  not  here  stand  for  '  im- 
pressor ' ;  or,  if  another  meaning  must  be  sought 
for  it,  Schindeleyp  may  perhaps  have  been  a  private 
patron  who  was  described  as  the  'auctor'  of  the 
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traft  in  the  sense  of  having  paid  for  its  printing. 
At  all  events,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  there  should 
have  been  a  fully-developed  publisher  at  Trent  as 
early  as  1476.  Three  years  later  the  same  type 
was  revived  at  Trent,  with  a  few  minor  changes, 
by  Giovanni  Leonardo  Longo,  who  had  previously 
printed  at  Vicenza  and  Torrebelvicino,  near 
Bergamo.  Dr.  Dolch  allows  him  only  a  single 
Christian  name,  Leonardo,  but  the  first  of  the 
initials  '  Z.  L.,'  which  conclude  his  undated  Cal- 
phurnius,  must,  one  imagines,  represent  some  form 
of '  Giovanni/  It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way, 
that  one  Raphael  Romeus,  whose  surname  was 
Giovenzoni,  contributed  two  poems  to  the  .traft  of 
Calphurnius  just  mentioned,  and  this  may,  there- 
fore, possibly  be  identical  with  the  c  Calphurnius 
et  Zovenzonius,  1482,'  quoted  from  a  short  refer- 
ence in  Hain  (no.  4268)  by  Dr.  Dolch  as  no.  5  of 
Longo's  list. 

Turning  from  Trent  to  Vienna,  Dr.  Dolch  is 
able  to  enumerate  as  many  as  eleven  tra<5ts  by  the 
anonymous  printer  who  was  chiefly  aftive  there 
in  the  year  1482,  and  can  be  traced  at  work  as  late 
as  1485.  A  full  discussion  of  his  identity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  cAnhang'  of  Dr.  Ignaz  Schwarz,  who 
comes  to  the  same  conclusions  as  have  been  inde- 
pendently arrived  at  in  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue of  Fifteenth  Century  Books — viz.,  firstly  that 
the  Johannes  Cassis  who  has  hitherto  been  assumed 
as  the  owner  of  the  press  in  question,  was  as  a  fa£t 
quite  unconnected  with  it ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
real  owner  was  in  all  probability  Stephan  Koblinger, 
a  Viennese,  who  printed  at  Vicenza  in  1479  and 
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1480.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem,  especially  as  Dr.  Schwarz 
has  gone  over  the  ground  extremely  thoroughly, 
but  one  point  is  worth  mentioning  here.  The 
name  '  Cassis '  is  a  Latinization,  not  of  '  Helm,'  as 
Dr.  Schwarz  assumes,  but  of  '  Eysenhut,'  which 
occurs  together  with  c  Helm '  as  the  equivalent 
of  '  Cassis '  in  Diefenbach's  Glossarium,  and  Cassis 
is  thus  clearly  identical  with  the  Johann  Eysenhut 
who  printed  a  block-book  at  Ratisbon  in  1471. 
All  the  particulars  given  by  Dr.  Schwarz  agree 
with  this  identification,  which  seems  worth  follow- 
ing up  systematically.  It  seems  a  pity,  by  the  way, 
that  the  title,  'Drucker  der  Historic  von  S.  Rochus,' 
has  been  given  to  the  press  in  question,  since  a 
'  Drucker  der  Rochuslegende '  already  figures  in 
the  list  of  Nuremberg  printers,  and  there  is  some 
risk  of  confusion  between  the  two. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  volume  under 
review  is  naturally  taken  up  with  the  bibliography 
of  Johann  Winterburger,  and  the  authors  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  success  in  taking  the  sum 
total  of  his  recorded  productions  from  ninety-nine 
to  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five.  As 
Winterburger  must  undoubtedly  have  also  printed  a 
multitude  of  calendars,  prognostications,  and  official 
documents  which  are  now  entirely  lost,  his  total 
output  probably  amounted  to  at  least  three  hundred 
items.  He  first  established  himself  in  Vienna  as 
early  as  1492,  but  it  was  quite  ten  years  before  his 
business  really  began  to  flourish ;  nearly  all  of  the 
fifty-nine  incunabula  enumerated  by  Dr.  Dolch  (as 
against  only  forty-two  in  Burger's  Index)  are 
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somewhat  insignificant  tra<5ts  of  less  than  twenty 
leaves.  In  1503,  however,  he  made  his  mark  with 
a  large  and  handsome  edition  of  the  Passau  Missal, 
and  henceforward  his  position  as  a  liturgical 
printer  was  assured.  A  long  and  notable  series 
of  service  books  continued  to  issue  from  his  press 
until  his  death  in  1519,  and  in  point  of  bulk  far 
outdistanced  all  the  rest  of  his  work  put  together. 
From  about  1512,  indeed,  Winterburger  produced 
practically  nothing  that  was  not  either  liturgical  or 
official  in  character,  the  only  important  exception 
being  Peurbach's  '  Tabula  eclipsium,'  printed  for 
the  University  of  Vienna  in  1514;  it  is  significant 
that  although  this  book  only  contains  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  leaves,  it  is  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  any  other  of  his  non-liturgical  tra<5ts.  Besides 
being,  in  fa<5l  if  not  in  name,  official  printer  to  the 
Emperor,  he  produced  a  certain  number  of  human- 
istic works  connected  with  Celtes  and  the  Societas 
Danubiana,  and  as  he  calls  himself  in  one  place 
ccara<5lerum  sculpendorum  ingeniosissimus,'  it 
would  appear  that  his  types,  and  very  possibly 
also  his  handsome  and  varied  woodcut  capitals, 
were  of  his  own  designing.  Altogether,  he  is  a 
remarkable  figure  in  the  history  of  early  typography, 
and  the  praise  lavished  upon  him  by  Dr.  Langer 
and  Dr.  Dolch  is  not  undeserved.  Dr.  Dolch  has 
supplied  a  descriptive  list  of  Winterburger's  types, 
together  with  notes  of  the  years  in  which  they 
were  first  introduced — a  welcome  innovation  in 
monographs  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  as  well  to  tabulate  the  sets  of  woodcut  capitals 
also,  as  the  sections  of  the  introduction  dealing  with 
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these  are  somewhat  difficult  to  follow.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  undated  books  also  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  In  most  cases  no  explanation  is  given 
of  the  conje<5tural  dates  assigned  to  them,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why,  e.g.,  no.  118,  printed  with 
types  4  and  6,  should  be  marked  'kaum  vor  1499,' 
whereas  no.  126,  printed  with  the  same  types  and 
apparently  much  the  same  in  general  appearance, 
is  allowed  the  very  wide  margin  of  '  etwa  1498- 
1508.'  Two  further  points  may  also  be  mentioned 
here:  (i)  The  description  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  no.  28  as  connected  with  Wlirzburg 
is  supported  by  the  mention  of  S.  Burchardus,  who 
was  peculiarly  honoured  in  that  diocese;  (2)  the 
Vocabularius  (Prodtor,  no.  1576)  referred  to  on 
p.  132  is  not  a  Vocabularius  ex  quo,  and  cannot 
have  been  printed  later  than  1474  (see  p.  321  of 
the  B.M.  Incunabula  Catalogue). 

Still,  these  are  small  blemishes,  and  students  of 
early  printing  will  be  grateful  to  the  authors  for  their 
labour,  and  look  forward  to  the  second  instalment. 

V.    SCHOLDEREK. 

Bibliography  of  Road-making  and  Roads  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  Dorothy  Ballen.  With  an  Intro- 
du&ion  by  Sir  George  Gibb^  Chairman  of  the  Road 
Board.  London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  1914. 
pp.  xviii,  281.  (One  of  the  '  Studies  in  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science'  Edited  by  the 
Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves.) 

In  the  opening  sentence  of  his  preface  to  Miss 
Ballen's  work,  the  Chairman  of  the  Road  Board 
commits  himself  to  the  assertion  that  '  the  proper 
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attitude  of  mind  towards  a  bibliography  is  one  of 
simple  gratitude.'  Without  going  so  far  as  this, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  be  grateful  for  the  par- 
ticular bibliography  which  Sir  George  Gibb  is 
recommending.  Building  on  foundations  laid  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  Miss  Ballen  has  piled 
up  an  extraordinary  mass  of  references  to  books 
and  magazine  articles,  pamphlets  and  official  reports 
relating  to  roads  and  road-making.  Her  work 
falls  into  two  main  sections;  the  first  of  them  has  a 
geographical  basis,  embracing  General  Works,  and 
those  dealing  with  Great  Britain,  England  and 
Wales,  London,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with 
sub-se£tions  in  each  case  concerned  with  (a)  history 
and  description,  (b)  administration.  The  second 
main  seftion  is  devoted  to  the  Constru6tion  and 
Repair  of  Roads  and  Streets,  and  the  Traffic  on 
Roads,  and  has  sub-seftions  on  the  Dust  Problem 
and  the  Materials  and  kinds  of  Pavement,  and 
other  topics  in  which  interest  is  now  alive.  Sir 
George  Gibb  is  a  little  scornful  at  this  attempt  at 
classification,  on  the  ground  that  writers  on  roads 
are  c  a  discursive  class,'  and  that  students  in  search 
of  references  on  a  particular  subje6l  will  not  be 
able  safely  to  omit  examination  of  the  entries  in 
each  group.  The  arrangement  of  the  titles  in 
each  seflion  is  mainly  chronological,  but  all  the 
books  of  the  same  author  in  each  branch  are 
brought  together  to  follow  the  first,  a  plan  which 
saves  space  and  has  some  other  practical  advan- 
tages, while  criticism  of  it  is  disarmed  by  the 
addition  of  excellent  indexes  of  authors  and 
subjects.  As  she  has  attempted  classification. 
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Miss  Ballen  might  have  gone  a  little  further 
and  substituted  the  class  headings  for  at  least  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  running  headlines  now  occupied  by 
repetitions  of  the  title  '  Bibliography  of  Roads.' 
It  would  certainly  have  made  it  easy  to  find  one's 
way  about  her  book.  For  the  general  interest  of 
this  we  are  content  to  borrow  the  eulogy  by  Sir 
George  Gibb,  who  writes : 

A  mere  perusal  of  Miss  Ballen's  bibliography  and  of* 
the  dates  and  titles  of  the  books  written,  taking  due 
notice  of  the  dates  when  books  were  not  written,  is 
sufficient  to  afford  a  good  deal  of  enlightenment.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  evolution  of  the  road  can  be 
traced  from  the  bibliography.  The  appearance  on  the 
road  of  each  new  user  heralded  an  outburst  of  literary 
and  legislative  activity,  and  created  a  situation  similar  in 
principle  to  that  which  has  been  created  by  the  motor 
traffic  of  to-day.  The  literature  of  the  past,  like  that  of 
to-day,  embodies  a  prevailing  tone  of  discontent.  Its 
classification  would  be  among  the  lamentations.  The 
road  user  has  always  been  an  impatient  and  intolerant 
person  in  speech,  though  pathetically  tolerant  and  long- 
suffering  in  conduct.  Few  writers  come  to  praise  either 
the  conditions  of  the  roads  or  their  administration.  Yet 
we  have,  and  though  chary  of  saying  it,  we  know  that  we 
have  in  Great  Britain  a  most  admirable,  highly  practical, 
and  singularly  complete  system  of  roads.  How  did  we 
get  it?  Who  made  it?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  these 
questions.  Our  roads,  speaking  generally,  were  not 
made ;  they  grew.  Hence  this  need  of  history  for  com- 
prehension and  the  value  of  Miss  Ballen's  bibliography. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  Sir  George  Gibb 
offers  the  following  dates  for  the   appearance   of 
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different  class  of  vehicles  on  the  road :  private 
carriages,  commencing  as  rare  novelties,  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  long  waggons,  after  1564; 
coaches  in  towns,  from  1580  onwards;  hackney 
coaches,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  stage  coaches,  from  its  middle.  There 
are  certainly,  however,  pi<5lures  of  covered  car- 
riages or  horse-litters  in  mediasval  manuscripts,  and 
did  not  Lancelot  once  journey  in  a  cart  ? 

A.  W.  P. 

Gabriel  Harvey's  Marginalia.  Corrected  and  'Edited 
by  G.  C.  Moore  Smith^  Prof,  of  Eng.  Lang,  and 
Lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  Sheffield.  Shakespeare  Head 
Press,  Stratford-upon-Avon.  1913. 

This  book  is  a  selection  of  the  most  important 
of  Gabriel  Harvey's  marginal  notes,  and  they  do 
in  truth,  as  Prof.  Moore  Smith  claims,  '  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  books  he  read,  and  on  the 
thoughts  he  cherished  in  secret/ 

On  the  whole  they  reveal  Harvey  as  more  wide- 
minded  and  less  of  a  pedant  than  he  is  usually 
represented,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  his  was 
not  a  more  attractive  or  admirable  character,  for 
these  unconsciously  intimate  self-revelations  make 
us  realise  how  much  we  would  give  for  similar 
jottings  from  the  pens  of  some  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries. From  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
notes  on  Spenser's  and  Sidney's  verse  in  Harvey's 
copy  of  Gascoyne's  '  Notes  of  Instruction '  are  of 
interest,  especially  Harvey's  commendation  of  the 
final  Alexandrine  as  c  a  grace '  in  the  stanza  of  the 
'  Faerie  Queene.' 
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By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  annotations, 
however,  are  those  in  Harvey's  copy  of  Speght's 
'Chaucer'  (1598),  the  book  which  belonged  to 
Bishop  Percy,  was  seen  by  Malone  and  Steevens, 
and  was  then  supposed  to  have  perished  in  a  fire  at 
Northumberland  House. 

Prof.  Moore  Smith,  however,  happily,  just 
before  the  publication  of  his  book,  found  it  in 
the  possession  of  Bishop  Percy's  great-grand- 
daughter, and  in  an  Appendix  he  has  printed 
Harvey's  notes,  and  he  has  included  as  well  a 
collotype  facsimile  of  the  most  interesting  pages, 
where  a  reference  to  the  popularity  of  Shakespeare's 
'Venus  and  Adonis,'  'Lucrece'  and  'Hamlet'  with 
various  classes  of  readers  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  list  of  contemporary  poets,  including  Spenser, 
Constable,  Daniel  and  Shakespeare,  who  are  char- 
acterised as  '  our  florishing  metricians.' 

If,  as  would  appear  likely,  this  note  was  written 
before  Spenser's  death  in  January,  1599,  it  follows 
that  the  usually  accepted  date  for  the  first  per- 
formance of  'Hamlet'  (1602)  must  be  at  least 
four  years  too  late. 

A  study  of  Harvey,  prefixed  by  Prof.  Moore 
Smith  (pp.  4-76),  sums  up  the  main  facts  about  his 
career,  his  character  and  his  ambitions  in  the  light 
of  the  new  knowledge  gained  by  the  '  Marginalia,' 
and  adds  to  the  value  of  a  book  which  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  students  of  Elizabethan  literature. 

C.  S. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

CO-OPERATION  AMONG  GERMAN 
LIBRARIES  BY  MUTUAL  LOANS 
AND  THE  INFORMATION-BUREAU. 

S  the  question  of  library  co-operation 
is  now  being  discussed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  has  been  thought  that 
English  readers  will  be  interested  to 
learn  how  the  German  libraries  co- 
operate by  mutual  loans  and  an  information-bureau. 
The  subje6l  may  be  considered  from  many  points 
of  view.  There  is  the  social  point  of  view :  by 
lending  their  books  throughout  the  country  the 
libraries  enable  the  research  student  to  do  his  work 
praftically  at  any  place  ;  so  the  subje6l  touches  the 
land  problem.  There  is  the  learned  point  of  view: 
the  general  catalogue  of  incunabula,  for  instance, 
can  be  prepared  in  the  thorough  and  uniform  way 
in  which  it  is  being  done  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
inter-library  loan  service.  There  is  the  historical 
point  of  view :  between  the  Grand-ducal  Library 
at  Darmstadt  and  the  University  Library  at 
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Gicssen  arrangements  for  lending  books  to  one 
another  existed  as  early  as  1837.  The  present 
Prussian  c  Leihverkehr '  (loan  service)  has  been 
preceded  by  a  number  of  less  comprehensive 
arrangements  (since  1893).  The  information- 
bureau  connected  with  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin 
is  the  offspring  of  the  Prussian  Central  Catalogue, 
and  again  the  '  Supplement  Catalogue '  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  information-bureau.  There  is  a 
theoretical  point  of  view :  librarians  and  readers 
may  criticise  the  present  system  and  form  schemes 
for  modifying  or  extending  it ;  they  may  especially 
plead  for  linking  up  the  information-bureau  and 
the  inter-library  loan  service  more  closely.  The 
present  writer  can  only  approach  the  subject  from 
the  librarian's  point  of  view,  and  must  confine 
himself  to  the  a6tual  state  of  affairs  and  mutual 
help  among  libraries.  He  must  also  pass  over  all 
merely  local  co-operation  (common  catalogues  of 
single  towns,  etc.). 

Readers  of  the  following  pages  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  some  general  features  of  the  German 
libraries.  A  great  many  of  them  belong  to  the 
State  (to  one  of  the  federated  States,  not  to  the 
Empire)  immediately,  or  to  a  State  institution  (a 
school,  etc.),  or  at  least  to  an  institution  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  State.  Many  receive  books 
printed  or  published  in  their  State  or  a  part  ot 
their  State  under  a  Copyright  Act,  so  that  one 
may  expect  to  find  this  or  that  book  in  this  or 
that  library,  only  because  it  is  printed  or  published 
at  this  or  that  place.  But  as  there  is  no  Public 
Libraries  Act  nor  a  Carnegie,  and  as  many  old 
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State  or  Municipal  libraries  have  undertaken  to 
do  the  work  of  a  modern  'public  library,'  the 
'  public  libraries '  in  the  strict  English  sense  of  the 
word  do  not  hold  so  noteworthy  a  position  among 
the  libraries  of  the  country  as  in  Great  Britain. 
Secondly,  it  is  as  common  for  research  libraries  as 
for  public  libraries  to  lend  books  out  of  the  build- 
ing, but  it  is  not  very  common  for  them  to  allow 
the  reader  free  access  to  the  catalogues,  so  that  the 
reader  is  practically  nowhere  obliged  to  add  the 
press-mark  on  his  order  slip,  and  special  officials 
are  employed  to  look  out  the  book  in  the  cata- 
logues. Lastly,  most  of  the  libraries,  or  of  the 
institutions  the  libraries  belong  to,  may  send  their 
letters  and  parcels  c  On  His  Majesty's  Service'  or 
'frei  durch  Ablosung,'  i.e.,  they  commute  the  fees 
for  the  letters  and  parcels  they  send,  paying  an 
average  sum  which  is  about  one-third  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  postage  and  carriage  would  be ;J  most 
of  them  are  further  allowed  to  send  their  letters  as 
c  portopflichtige  Dienstsache,'  so  that  the  receiver 
is  to  pay  the  postage. 

In  Prussia,  eleven  libraries,  viz.  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin  and  the  ten  University  Libraries 
at  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Gottingen,  Greifswald, 
Halle,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Marburg,  and  Miinster, 
are  in  a  particularly  close  connection.  They  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  department  of 
the  same  Ministry  of  Education  and  its  'Beirat 
fur  Bibliotheksangelegenheiten/  their  officials  are 


1  But  as  to  parcels,  in  general  only  those  of  10  kg.  or  less  are 
permitted  to  be  sent  in  this  way. 
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trained  and  paid  in  the  same  way  and  may  be 
transferred  from  one  of  these  libraries  to  another. 
Their  author-catalogues  are  arranged  subject  to 
the  same  rules,  the  titles  of  their  accessions  (as 
far  as  published  in  1892  or  later)  are  printed 
for  their  catalogues  weekly  in  one  publication  (the 
'Berliner  Titeldrucke'),  and  a  central  catalogue  is 
in  course  of  compilation  which,  when  finished, 
will  record  all  their  books  and  copies  (orientalia, 
university  and  school  publications,1  maps,  juvenile 
literature,  reprints  without  title-page,  etc.,  ex- 
cepted).  As  to  the  purchasing  of  foreign  litera- 
ture, some  of  the  University  Libraries  are 
expected  to  specialise,  so  that  each  of  these  col- 
lections is  a  complement  to  the  others  in  this 
respe6t :  Bonn  especially  buys  Romance  and  Dutch 
books,  Gottingen  English  and  American  works, 
Kiel  Scandinavian  publications,  and  Breslau  Scla- 
vonian  literature ;  Greifswald  has  a  special  Low 
German  department,  whereas  the  Royal  Library 
provides  books  of  all  languages  in  a  suitable 
selection. 

The  general  plan  for  book  information  and  book 
loans  is  as  follows  :  If  the  research  student,  or  even 
the  general  reader,  wants  a  book,  no  copy  of  which 
belongs  to  the  library  he  frequents,2  he  applies  to 
the  State  or  University  library  of  his  district  (state 
or  province),  and  this,  as  a  rule,  by  the  help  of  his 


1  Annual  lists  of  these  are  printed  and  published  by  a  special 
department  of  the  Royal  Library. 

2  Not  a  copy  of  which  belongs  to  the  library,  but  is  lent  to 
another  person  or  institution. 
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own  library.1  If  the  State  or  University  library 
of  his  district  does  not  possess  the  desired  book,  he 
applies  to  the  Information-bureau.2  After  having 
been  informed  which  library  contains  the  desired 
book  and  is  willing  to  lend  it,  he  applies  to  this 
library,  and  that  once  more,  as  a  rule,  by  the  help 
of  his  library.  Thereupon  the  one  library  lends 
its  book  to  the  other,  and  the  borrowing  library 
lends  it  to  the  reader,  and  this  according  to  its 
own  rules,  if  the  lending  library  does  not  make 
special  conditions.  The  time  allowed  for  using 
the  book  is  generally  several  weeks,  but  may  be 
prolonged.  Very  valuable  books,  or  books  per- 
manently used  in  the  library  itself,  will  not  easily 
be  sent  away.  The  former,  if  lent,  must  be  kept 
in  a  fire-proof  room  by  the  borrowing  library,  and 
used  only  within  the  building  of  the  borrowing 
library ;  the  latter,  if  lent,  are  lent  only  for  a  short 
time  (one  week  or  so).  The  reader  is  responsible 
to  his  own  library,  and  the  borrowing  library  in  its 
turn  to  the  lending  library.  Most  of  the  books  are 
sent  through  the  parcel  post ;  sometimes  they  may 
be  sent  as  registered  letters  or  even  by  book-post ; 
sometimes  they  may  or  must  be  sent  as  despatch- 
goods  (by  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  for  instance, 
two  or  more  newspaper  volumes).  The  expenses 
incurred  are  discharged  sometimes  by  the  reader, 


1  If  there  is  no  library  within  easy  reach,  and  either  the  student 
is  a  person  of  recognised  position  or  a  person  of  recognised  position 
is  guarantor,  the  student  often   may  get    books  from  the  great 
libraries  immediately. 

2  In  many  cases  the  second  step  is  to  apply  to  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin,  and  only  the  third  to  apply  to  the  Information-bureau. 
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sometimes  by  the  borrowing  library,  sometimes 
partly  by  the  one  and  partly  by  the  other,  some- 
times partly  by  these  or  one  of  these  and  partly  by 
the  lending  library  or  even  the  State  ;  in  this  respeft 
the  rules  of  the  different  states  or  libraries  differ. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  figures  mentioned  refer  to 
the  year  from    ist  April,    1912,  to   3ist  March, 


I. 

THE    INFORMATION-BUREAU    AND 
THE   COMMON    CATALOGUE.1 

THE  earliest  rules  of  the  c  Auskunftsbureau  der 
deutschen  Bibliotheken'  (Berlin  N  W  7,  Konigliche 
Bibliothek)  are  printed  in  the  'Jahrbuch  der 
Deutschen  Bibliotheken,  herausgegeben  vom  Verein 
Deutscher  Bibliothekare,'  Leipzig  (Otto  Harrasso- 
witz),  vol.  4,  1905,  pp.  123-4.  The  present  rules, 
slightly  changed,  are  printed  as  a  broadside  and 
will  be  sent  on  request.  The  purpose  of  the 
Information-bureau  is  to  discover  if  and  where 
there  is  a  copy  of  a  wanted  book  in  a  German  (or 

1  Cf.  'Die  Zentralstelle  der  Deutschen  Bibliotheken,'  von 
Richard  Fick  (Berlin):  *  Congres  de  Bruxelles  1910,  Acles 
publics  par  J.  Cuvelieret  L.  Stainier,'  Bruxelles  1912,  pp.  399-449, 
and  the  annual  reports  in  the  '  Jahresbericht  der  Koniglichen 
Bibliothek  zu  Berlin,'  Berlin  N  W  7,  Konigliche  Bibliothek. 
Dr.  Fick  also  read  a  paper  on  the  inter-library  loan  service  to  the 
International  Historical  Congress  held  at  Berlin  in  1908  (before 
the  present  rules  of  the  Prussian  loan  service  were  issued) ;  cf.  the 
'  Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,'  Leipzig  (Otto  Harrassowitz), 
25,  1908,  pp.  450-7. 
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foreign)  library.1  Anyone  seeking  such  informa- 
tion must  pay  10  Pfennige  for  each  book  he 
requires  (also  postage,  if  outside  Germany),2  vouch 
that  there  is  no  copy  of  these  books  in  the 
State  or  University  library  of  his  district, 3  give 
the  title  as  correctly  as  possible,  and  name  the 
place  where  the  book  is  referred  to.  He  may 
be  asked  if  the  enquiry  is  for  the  purpose  of 
research.  A  list  of  the  libraries  supporting  the 
bureau  is  printed  in  the  'Jahrbuch,'  9,  1911,  pp. 
154-8.  It  comprises:  (i)  The  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin  and  the  10  Prussian  University  Libraries ; 
(2)  57  Berlin  libraries  (most  of  them  only  avail- 
able for  Berlin  readers) ;  (3)  1 1  Prussian  State 
Archives;  (4)  1 17  Prussian  grammar  schools;  (5) 
24  libraries  of  societies  not  in  Berlin;  (6)  121 
other  German  libraries  (among  them  the  great 
State,  University  and  Municipal  libraries,  as  far 
as  not  enumerated  under  (i)  and  (2))  ;  (7)  about 
40  private  libraries.  A  number  of  libraries  in 
Austria- Hungary,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Royal  Library  at  Copen- 
hagen are  supporting  the  bureau  too. 

The  Information-bureau  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Prussian  Central  Catalogue.  They  have 
the  same  office  and  in  part  the  same  officials ;  but 


1  It  does  not  set  itself  to  discover  which  books  deal  with  a  given 
subject,  nor  where  there  are  further  copies  of  a  given  book. 

2  As  the  Prussian  State  pays  for  the  bureau,  the  bureau  gives 
these  fees  to  the  Prussian  Treasury  (first  calculated  to  yield  150 
Mark;  in  1912-13,  in  fad:,  about  1,400  Mark). 

3  The  most  common  way  is  to  add  the  order  slip  with  the 
negative  answer  of  this  library. 
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in  1912-13  one  '  Bibliothekar,'  one  clerk,  three 
(lady)  assistants,  and  one  attendant  had  to  deal 
exclusively  with  the  information  work.  Both  are 
also  closely  connected  with  the  Royal  Library 
and  are  housed  in  the  new  buildings  of  the 
library.  The  salary  for  a  Prussian  Bibliothekar 
at  Berlin  is  4,000  -  8,500  Mark.  The  other  annual 
expenses  in  1912-13  were:  6,300  Mark  for  the 
clerk  and  the  assistants,  2,600  Mark  for  the 
attendant  and  the  office  expenditure,  and  500 
Mark  for  bibliographies  in  course  of  publication. 
The  office  contains : — 

1.  The    Prussian    Central    Catalogue    on    cards 
(3ist  March,  1913*  about  1,250,000  cards). 

2.  The  so-called  'Supplement  Catalogue'  (3ist 
March,  1913  •  about  33,000  cards),  which  records 
all  books  not  to  be  found  in   any  of  the  eleven 
libraries.     It  is  chiefly  built  up  from  the  search- 
cards   (see  below).      By  a  special  arrangement  in 
connection  with  the  re-cataloguing  of  the  Royal 
and  Provincial  Library  at  Hanover  (which  is  done 
by  comparing  the  old  Hanover  title  entries  with 
the  more  correct  modern  ones  of  the  Central  Cata- 
logue)1 it  will  moreover   record  all   books  which 
are    in   this  library,  but   in   none   of  the   eleven. 
A  small  part  of  the  Leipsic  Library  Catalogue  has 
also  been  compared  with  the  Central  Catalogue. 
Cards  explaining  difficult  abbreviations  of  titles  or 
correfting  incomplete  or  wrong  titles  in  references 


1  Cf.  K.   Kunze,   'Die   Neukatalogisierung   der    Koniglichen 
Bibliothek  Hannover':  « Zentralblatt,'  26,  1909,  p.  394-407. 
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(books  referred  to  as  printed,  but  never  printed, 
etc.)  are  inserted  too. 

3.  A  colle<5lion  of  bibliographies  and  printed 
catalogues,  which  have  been  partly  presented  to 
the  bureau,  partly  bought  by  the  bureau,  as  the 
State,  besides  the  annual  grant  mentioned  before, 
has  given  6,000  Mark  for  this  purpose. 

A  union  list  of  all  learned  periodicals  currently 
taken  by  all  great  general  libraries  and  a  good 
number  of  important  special  libraries  in  Germany 
containing  about  16,000  titles  has  been  compiled 
by  the  Information-bureau  and  the  supporting 
libraries  (the  Prussian  State  accorded  a  special 
grant  for  this  purpose,  too),  and  will  be  published 
within  the  next  few  months.  There  are  a  small 
hand-press  for  printing  forms,  etc.,  an  'Adresso- 
graph'  for  printing  the  addresses,  and  so  on. 

The  work  is  done  in  the  following  way :  If  the 
letters  seeking  information  have  complied  with  the 
regulations,  when  they  have  been  entered  in  the 
day-book  and  received  the  day-book  number,  the 
books  enquired  for  are  first  looked  out  in  the 
catalogues.  If  these  do  not  settle  the  question, 
the  books  are  '  bibliographiert/  i.e.  looked  out  in 
the  bibliographies.  If  the  bibliographies  of  the 
bureau  prove  insufficient,  the  bibliographies  and 
books  of  the  Royal  Library  are  resorted  to.  The 
correct  title  obtained  in  this  manner,  with  a 
reference  to  the  bibliography  recording  it  and  the 
day-book  number  of  the  application,  are  type- 
written with  heclographic  ink  on  one  side  of  a 
form  the  size  of  a  post-card.  From  this  card 
thirty  or  forty  copies  may  quickly  be  obtained 
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by  means  of  a  gelatine  plate.  Such  cards  (the  so- 
called  '  search-cards ')  in  a  cover  are  daily  sent  to 
the  ten  Prussian  University  Libraries,  as  far  as  the 
incomplete  Central  Catalogue  does  not  yet  afford 
the  desired  information,  and  also  to  a  number  of 
other  libraries  likely  to  contain  the  required  book, 
especially  to  the  Munich  Library.  In  the  respec- 
tive libraries  the  cards  are  compared  with  the 
catalogues.  In  a  non-Prussian  University  library 
I  happen  to  know  that  an  official  accustomed  to 
spend  several  hours  daily  in  looking  out  the  books 
ordered  by  readers,  spends  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
or  so  daily  on  the  search-cards.  The  Prussian 
University  Libraries  return  all  cards  with  their 
answer,  positive  or  negative ;  the  other  libraries 
only  those  asking  for  books  which  they  possess. 
The  cards  of  the  first  description  are  returned  in  a 
cover,  and  so  their  back  may  be  used  for  a  second 
question.  The  other  cards  have  the  printed 
address  of  the  bureau  on  their  back,  so  that  the 
library  which  has  a  copy  of  the  required  book  has 
only  to  add  its  own  name,  its  stamp,  and  its  press- 
mark. In  cases  where  these  efforts  do  not  succeed, 
the  titles  are  combined  to  form  search-lists.  Each 
c  Suchliste '  enumerates  books  of  the  same  kind, 
e.g.  scientific  books,  French  books,  etc.  These 
search-lists  are  sent  to  all  the  supporting  libraries 
likely  to  contain  the  required  books,  and  they  are 
also  published  in  the  '  Literarisches  Zentralblatt.' 
When  the  researches  have  been  finished — success- 
fully or  unsuccessfully — and  the  book  is  not  yet  in 
the  Central  Catalogue  or  the  Supplement  Catalogue, 
one  copy  of  the  search-card  reserved  for  this  pur- 
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pose  is  inserted  in  the  Supplement  Catalogue. 
The  letters  seeking  information  are  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  bureau,  and  a  register  of  the 
inquirers  with  the  date  and  day-book  number  of 
their  demands  is  kept.  If  the  researches  are  suc- 
cessful, the  bureau  sends  the  original  answer  of  the 
library  to  the  inquirer;  if  not,  it  writes  him  word 
after  the  first  circular  enquiry  and  also  after  the  failure 
of  the  search-list,  if  he  desires  it.  In  some  cases  he 
is  asked  before  the  title  is  entered  in  a  search-list. 

The    work    done    and    the    results    yielded    are 
shown  by  the  following  figures  for  1912-13  : — l 

i.  IN  THE  INFORMATION-BUREAU. 
(a)  Letters  received          .          .       5,207  [1,841] 
Books  asked  for          .         .     13,955  [4>579] 
Books  found      .         .         .       9,737  [3,004] 

(70%)    [66%] 
Manuscripts  found :    I42 

6?%  [66%]  of  the  books  found  were  found  in  the 
eleven  Prussian  libraries  so  often  referred  to,  30% 
[33'3°/o]  in  other  German  libraries  only,  3°/0  [0*7%] 
in  foreign  libraries  only. 
(£)  Calls  of  inquirers  and  verbal  answers  : — 

347  [1909-10:    150]. 
(r)  Books  asked  for  by 

A  order  slips3  .      1,536  [1911-12  :   1,356] 
Books  found .         .        295  [       „  195] 

1  The  figures  in  square  brackets  are  those  of  1906-7;  business 
has  been  trebled  in  six  years. 

2  In   general,   manuscripts  are    no  objecl:   of  the    information 
service. 

3  Libraries  participating  in  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr  (see  below) 
may  add  an  A  (i.e.  Auskunftsbureau)  on  their  order  slips  asking 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  for  books ;  then  these  books  will  be 
looked  out  in  the  Central  and  the  Supplement  Catalogue  without 
fee,  if  they  are  not  in  the  Royal  Library. 
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2.    IN    SOME    OF    THE    SUPPORTING    LIBRARIES. 


Books  asked  for.  Found. 

Berlin  Univ.  Lib.  .         .         .     2,663  r32 

Breslau         ,,  2,716  103 

Gottingen    „  2,475  2o8 

Ktfnigsberg,,          .         .         .2,682  104 

Marburg      „  2,390  125 

Strassburg  „  3*227  289' 

iv/r     •  i_  (on  cards       .     4,227) 

Munich       „  ,   ,.  2402 

(in  search-lists     2,710) 

Munich  Library,  1911    .         .     3,973  558 


A  particular  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Aus- 
kunftsbureau  is  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  filling 
up  of  gaps  in  the  supporting  libraries.  The 
search-lists  are  forwarded  to  some  second-hand 
booksellers.  If  these  have  one  of  the  required 
books  in  stock,  they  offer  it  to  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin  or  any  other  library  which  may  care 
for  it.  In  this  way  in  1912-13,  as  far  as  the 
Bureau  is  informed,  the  Royal  Library  purchased 
forty-nine  works,  other  libraries  (e.g.,  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  the  Library  of  the  Zoological 
Museum,  and  the  Library  of  the  Merchants' 
Guild  in  Berlin  and  the  Library  of  the  Technical 
High  School  at  Dantzic)  five  which  were  thus 
offered  them. 


1  Among  them  229  which  were  in  none  of  the  eleven  Prussian 
libraries. 

2  Among  them  126  which  were  in  none  of  the  eleven  Prussian 
libraries. 
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II. 

THE    RULES    OF   THE    INTER-LIBRARY 
LOAN    SERVICE. 

i.  THE  PRUSSIAN  LEIHVERKEHR. 

THE  present  rules  of  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr 
(decree  of  ist  November,  1910)  are  printed  in  the 
'  Zentralblatt,'  27,  1910,  pp.  507-10,  and  in  the 
'Jahrbuch,'  9,  1911,  pp.  151-4.  Only  libraries 
and  only  Prussian  libraries  are  concerned  :  State 
libraries  or  libraries  of  State  institutions — as  far  as 
belonging  to  the  classes  enumerated  in  these  rules 
— without  further  formality ;  non-State  libraries, 
etc.,  if  admitted  by  the  Beirat  fiir  Bibliotheks- 
angelegenheiten ;  in  the  towns  of  the  eleven 
libraries  only  these,  in  Braunsberg  only  the  Library 
of  the  Lyceum  Hosianum,  and  in  the  town  of 
Posen  only  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Bibliothek.  A 
list  of  the  libraries  concerned  in  aoth  January, 
1912,  is  printed  in  the  'Jahrbuch,'  10,  1912,  pp. 
160-2.  At  present,  there  are  more  than  four 
hundred  libraries  in  this  federation,  and  it  is  still 
increasing.  Among  them  will  be  found  State  and 
Provincial  libraries,  University  libraries,  Town 
libraries,  public  libraries,  libraries  of  archives,  and 
of  schools  of  any  description  (elementary1  schools 
excepted) .  The  school  libraries  are  now  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  number,  and  their  part  in  the  system 
is  daily  growing  greater.  The  system  practically 
means  mutual  help  among  the  large  libraries  and 
an  assistance  given  by  the  large  ones  to  the  small 
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ones.  The  thirteen  libraries  already  named  (the 
eleven  with  Braunsberg  and  Posen)  apply  to  one 
another  as  they  like.  The  others  must  apply  first 
to  the  University  library  of  their  province  (in  the 
province  of  West  Prussia  to  Konigsberg,  in  the 
province  of  Posen  to  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Biblio- 
thek,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg  to  the  Royal 
Library),  and  only  if  the  required  book  is  not 
there,  to  the  Royal  Library  or  any  other  they 
think  fit.1  In  this  case,  they  add  the  negative 
answer  of  the  University  library  of  their  province 
or  the  answer  of  the  Auskunftsbureau.  Manu- 
scripts and  very  valuable  printed  books  are  not 
brought  into  the  system.  In  general,  the  libraries 
are  not  allowed  to  ask  for  books,  if  they  possess  a 
copy  of  them  which  a  frequenter  has  borrowed, 
nor  are  they  obliged  to  lend  a  book  which  is  in 
daily  use  at  their  own  place  or  which  is  not  trans- 
portable by  their  own  rules.  Most  books  are  lent 
for  three  weeks,2  modern  reviews,  etc.,3  and 
volumes  containing  several  pamphlets4  for  one 
week.2  Prolongation  may  be  permitted  by  the 
lending  library.  The  borrowing  library  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  borrowed  book  to  the  lending 

1  Often  after  having  inquired  of  the  Auskunftsbureau.     Each 
frequenter   of  each    of   the   libraries   admitted    to    the    Prussian 
Leihverkehr    may   get    information    from    the    Central   and    the 
Supplement  Catalogue  without  fee,  if  inquiring  by  the  aid  of  the 
Leihverkehr  (cf.  note  3,  p.  123). 

2  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  :  and  four  days  for  going  to 
and  fro. 

3  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin :  those  published  within  the 
last  ten  years  and  all  newspapers. 

4  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin :  books  not  yet  bound  also. 
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library.  It  lends  it  to  its  frequenter  under  the 
same  conditions  as  its  own  books,  but  may  be 
forbidden  by  the  lending  library  to  lend  it  out  of 
its  building.1  The  books  are  asked  for  by  a  special 
form  of  order  slip  which  bears  the  current 
number  of  orders  given  by  the  one  library  to 
the  other  during  the  year.  The  title  must  be 
as  correct  as  possible.  As  a  rule,  letters  and  parcels 
are  sent  through  the  Imperial  Mail :  c  frei  durch 
Ablosung '  by  the  State  institutions,  post  paid  by 
the  others ;  they  are  only  insured  if  one  of  the 
libraries  has  special  reasons  for  doing  so.  All 
ordinary  expenses  are  paid  by  the  library  where 
they  occur.  The  reader  must  pay  20  Pfennige  for 
each  volume  received  (only  10  Pfennige,  if  he  fre- 
quents one  of  the  eleven  libraries  often  mentioned 
where  he  has  to  pay  a  semi-annual  library  fee  of 
2  J  Mark) .  The  borrowing  library  keeps  5  Pfennige 
and  gives  1 5  (or  5)  Pfennige  to  the  lending  library, 
the  accounts  being  balanced  twice  a  year.  Extra- 
ordinary expenses  (if  there  are  despatch-goods, 
telegrams,  extra-fee  letters,  etc.)  are  paid  by  the 
frequenter,  who  must  declare  before  hand  that  he 
is  willing  to  do  so. 

2.  OTHER  SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Besides  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr,  special  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  Bavaria  (since  1908  concerning 
the  Hof-  und  Staatsbibliothek  at  Munich  on  the 
one  side,  the  University  Library  and  the  Library 

1  By  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin :  if  it  is  a  volume  containing 
several  pamphlets,  a  newspaper,  a  book  printed  previous  to  1600, 
or  a  book  with  etchings,  etc. 
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of  the  Technical  High  School  at  Munich  and  the 
University  Libraries  of  Erlangen  and  Wiirzburg  on 
the  other  side),  in  Wurtemberg  (since  1902  with 
regard  to  the  Landesbibliothek  at  Stuttgart  and 
the  University  Library  at  Tubingen),  in  Baden 
(since  1905  for  the  Hof-  und  Landesbibliothek  and 
the  Library  of  the  Technical  High  School  at 
Karlsruhe  and  the  University  Libraries  at  Heidel- 
burg  and  Freiburg  im  Breisgau),  in  Hesse,1  in 
T'huringia  where  since  1904  the  University  Library 
at  Jena  is  more  closely  connefted  with  the  Grand- 
ducal  Library  at  Weimar  and  the  Ducal  Library 
at  Gotha,  in  Mecklenburg  (since  1907  as  to  the 
Government  Library  at  Schwerin  and  the  Uni- 
versity Library  at  Rostock),  between  the  Town 
Library  of  Hamburg  and  the  Town  Library  of 
Lubeck  (since  1904)  and  between  the  Town 
Library  and  the  Kommerzbibliothek  in  Hamburg 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  University  Library  of 
Rostock  on  the  other  hand  (since  1908).  In 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Thuringia, 
and  Mecklenburg,  the  University  libraries  are 
linked  up  with  the  respective  State  libraries. 
The  inter-library  loan  service  of  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck  and  of  Hamburg  and  Rostock  is  also  an 
inter-state  service.  As  a  rule,  the  frequenter 
of  one  of  the  connected  libraries  may  use  the 
books  of  the  other  or  others  without  any  expenses. 
What  is  to  be  paid,  is  paid  by  the  library  where 
the  payment  is  to  be  made.  In  Mecklenburg  all 

1  Cf.  the  remarks  on  Darmstadt  and  Giessen  in  the  introdu&ion 
(P-  "3)- 
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books  not  available  in  Rostock  are  asked  for  in 
Schwerin,  and  vice  versa.  The  extension  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  borrowing  library  differs  in 
the  different  arrangements.  Some  of  these  libraries 
send  their  books  free  of  postage  and  '  Bestellgeld  ' 
for  the  returning  books,  and  without  any  fee  for 
packing,  to  small  libraries  and  private  persons 
throughout  their  State,  so  that  the  borrower  has 
only  to  pay  the  expenses  due  at  his  place  (the  fee 
for  delivery  of  the  arriving  and  the  postage  of  the 
returning  books).  In  Bavaria,  the  books  are  sent 
'  frei  durch  Ablosung,'  in  Wurtemberg  and  Baden 
the  State  pays  for  postage  and  carriage. 

3.  OTHER  ARRANGEMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  special  arrangements  already 
enumerated,  there  are  general  rules  and  the  rules 
of  the  individual  libraries.  The  Prussian  regula- 
tions concerning  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  the 
ten  University  Libraries,  and  the  Library  of  the 
Lyceum  Hosianum  date  from  8th  January,  1890, 
and  are  printed  in  the  '  Zentralblatt,'  7,  1890, 
pp.  101-2,  and  in  the  'Jahrbuch,'  i,  1902, 
pp.  1 28-9.'  Bavaria  has  accepted  these  rules  as 
to  the  Hof-  und  Staatsbibliothek  at  Munich,  the 
University  Libraries  of  Erlangen,  Munich  and 
Wiirzburg,  the  Royal  Libraries  at  Bamberg  and 
Eichstatt,  and  the  District  Library  at  Augsburg 
(cf.  the 'Jahrbuch,'  i,  1902,  p.  130).  The  same 

1  By  decree  of  5th  December,  1893,  printed  in  the  'Zentral- 
blatt, 1 1,  1894,  pp.  126-7,  the  headmasters  of  the  grammar  schools 
are  allowed  to  lend  manuscripts  and  valuable  printed  books  subject 
to  similar  regulations. 
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rules  have  been  accepted  by  the  other  German 
governments  or  library  boards.1  According  to 
these  general  regulations  manuscripts  and  printed 
books,  as  far  as  no  special  regulation  forbids  their 
loan,  may  be  lent  to  State  libraries  or  libraries 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  State  in  Germany 
and  abroad  from  library  to  library  immediately,  if 
the  applicant  library  declares  itself  willing  to 
reciprocate  subject  to  the  following  conditions. 
The  books  must  be  sent  carefully  packed,  and  duly 
insured  at  the  expense  and  the  risk  of  the  borrowing 
library.  They  must  be  kept  carefully  and  returned 
equally  well  packed,  and  at  least  equally  well 
insured,  again  at  the  expense  and  the  risk  of  the 
borrowing  library.  If  the  lending  library  does  not 
make  special  conditions,  the  limit  for  retaining 
printed  books  is  six  weeks,  for  retaining  the  manu- 
scripts three  months.  The  place  for  keeping  and 
using  them  is  the  borrowing  library,  but  the  lend- 
ing library  may  grant  leave  to  lend  printed  books 
out  of  the  building,  the  borrowing  library  being 
responsible  for  them.  Reproduction  of  more  than 
one  leaf  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  lending  library. 
For  books  damaged  or  lost,  the  borrowing  library 
must  pay  what  the  librarian  of  the  lending  library 
and  his  authorities  think  fit,  even  if  it  is  more 
than  the  value  insured.  Special  facilities  —  for 
instance,  the  lending  of  manuscripts  out  of  the 
building  —  may  be  granted  by  the  Minister  of 
Education.  Under  these  regulations  the  following 

1  The  only  exception  is  the  Ducal  Library  at  Wolfenbttttel,  the 
special  regulations  of  which  are  printed  in  the  'Jahrbuch/  I,  1902, 
pp.  131-2. 
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British  libraries  are  to  my  knowledge  in  connection 
with  German  libraries  : — Cambridge  :  Emmanuel 
College,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Magdalene 
College,  the  University  Library  ;  Dublin :  Trinity 
College  ;  Durham  :  the  University  Library  ;  Edin- 
burgh :  the  University  Library ;  Glasgow :  the 
University  Library ;  London :  the  Jews'  College, 
India  Office,  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  Oxford : 
Merton  College. 

The  rules  of  the  individual  libraries  are  in 
general  adapted  to  their  regulations  for  lending 
books  to  local  borrowers  or  within  the  special 
federation  already  mentioned.  Only  the  facilities 
are  not  so  great  and  the  precautions  are  greater. 
Most  of  the  libraries  will  not  send  a  book  if  the 
large  library  nearest  to  the  applying  library  or 
person  possesses  a  copy  of  the  book,  nor  will  they 
send  books  post  free  out  of  their  State  and  pay  the 
fee  for  the  delivery  of  the  returning  parcel,  the 
borrower  must  thus  pay  postage  and  carriage  to 
and  fro.  Often  a  fee  for  packing,  though  quite  a 
small  one,  must  be  paid  also :  to  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin,  20  Pfennige  for  i  kg.,  30  Pfennige  for 
1-5  kg.,  40  Pfennige  for  5-10  kg.,  50  Pfennige  for 
1 0-20  kg.  (not  chargeable  to  persons  who  have  already 
paid  the  semi-annual  lending  fee  of  aj  Mark)  ; 
to  the  Munich  Library,  20  Pfennige  (10  of  these 
for  the  '  Bestellgeld '  of  the  returning  parcels)  ;  to 
the  Leipsic  Library,  15  Pfennige  for  1-5  kg.,  20 
Pfennige  for  more  kg.  As  a  rule,  the  books  sent 
are  insured.  The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  for 
instance,  insures  all  books  sent  out  of  the  Prussian 
Leihverkehr:  in  general  an  ordinary  volume  for 
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10  Mark,  a  periodical  volume  for  30  Mark,  a  news- 
paper volume  or  a  seventeenth  century  volume  for 
50  Mark,  a  sixteenth  century  volume  for  100  Mark. 
Sometimes  even  reference  libraries  (for  instance, 
the  Library  of  the  Imperial  Patent  Office  at  Berlin) 
send  books  to  other  places  and  even  abroad  if  they 
learn  from  the  Information-bureau  that  these  books 
are  nowhere  else  available. 


III. 

THE   PRACTICE   OF   THE   INTER- 
LIBRARY   LOAN   SERVICE. 

IN  order  to  show  how  the  inter-library  loan  service 
works  in  detail,  I  will  set  out  the  practice  of 
borrowing  chiefly  as  carried  on  in  one  of  the 
smaller  non-Prussian  University  libraries  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  practice  of  lending  chiefly  as 
now  carried  on  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin, 
as  lending  prevails  here  and  borrowing  there. 

i.  THE  PRACTICE  OF  BORROWING. 

If  a  frequenter  of  the  University  Library,  say  at 
Jena,  wants  a  book  which  is  not  in  the  library,  and 
will  not  be  acquired  by  the  library,  he  is  advised 
to  apply  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  and  fills  in 
the  green  Berlin  order  slip  available  at  Jena.  Twice 
a  week,  a  member  of  the  Jena  staff  examines  these 
order  slips,  and  corrects  them  by  the  aid  of  biblio- 
graphies, as  far  as  necessary  or  possible,  stamps 
them  with  the  library  stamp,  and  adds  his  signature. 
He  fills  in  a  letter  form  asking  for  the  books  named 
in  the  order  slips,  and  stating  the  number  of  the 
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order  slips,1  and  sends  letter  and  order  slips  in  a 
cover  'frei  durch  Ablosung'  to  the  Royal  Library. 
Four  or  five  days  later,  one  or  several  parcels  con- 
taining the  books  available  at  Berlin  arrive  at  Jena. 
With  them  comes  a  letter  returning  the  order 
slips  for  books  not  available  at  Berlin,  and  stating 
the  number  of  the  books  sent,  the  time  for  using 
them,  and  the  insured  value.  The  Jena  library 
pays  the  parcel  post  fee  when  receiving  the  parcel, 
and  the  fee  for  packing  quarterly.  A  slip  with  the 
current  number  of  the  books  borrowed  by  the  Jena 
library  from  other  libraries  and  the  date  for  return- 
ing the  book  by  the  reader  to  the  Jena  library  (a 
few  days  earlier  than  the  date  for  returning  it  to 
the  Royal  Library)  is  put  into  each  book.  A  card 
recording  the  current  number,  the  name  of  the 
lending  library,  title  and  press-mark,  and  the  date 
for  returning  the  book  to  the  Jena  library,  is 
written  for  each  book ;  special  conditions  of  the 
lending  library  are  added.  The  frequenter,  who 
learns  by  post-card  that  the  ordered  book  is  avail- 
able, subscribes  this  card,  promising  to  return  the 
book  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  pays  20  Pfennige 
for  each  Berlin  volume.2  The  cards  are  arranged 
according  to  the  date  for  returning  the  book,  and 
if  the  date  is  the  same,  according  to  the  current 


1  The  average  is  forty  weekly. 

2  This   is  a  special   regulation   of  the  Jena  library  as  to  its 
frequenters,  and  quite  independent  of  the  relations  between  the 
Jena  library  and  the  Royal  Library,  whereas  a  library  participating 
in  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr  is  obliged  to  ask  its  frequenter  for  just 
20  Pfennige  for  each  volume  borrowed  from  Berlin  or  any  other 
library  of  the  federation. 
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number.  If  the  frequenter  desires  an  extension, 
the  Jena  library  sends  an  '  Erneuerungsschein ' 
(renewal  slip)  to  the  Royal  Library.  A  note  to 
this  effect  is  added  to  the  card.  When  the  fre- 
quenter returns  the  book,  the  date  of  the  return 
also  is  added.  Twice  a  week,  all  returned  books 
are  sent  back  to  Berlin  ('frei  durch  Ablosung'). 
A  letter  recording  the  number  of  parcels  and  books 
and  the  insured  value  (either  100  Mark  for  the 
parcel  or  the  value  prescribed  by  the  lending 
library),  and  asking  for  returning,  or  cancelling 
the  order  slips  (as  the  case  may  be),  accompanies 
the  books.  The  date  of  the  return  to  Berlin  is 
also  added  to  the  cards,  which  are  preserved  for 
some  time.  There  is,  of  course,  a  day-book  of  the 
letters  and  parcels  received  and  sent,  and  a  cash- 
book  for  the  fees  paid  and  received.  If  the 
required  book  is  not  available  in  the  Royal  Library, 
it  is  asked  for  from  other  libraries  in  a  similar  way. 
If  there  is  no  order  slip  of  the  respective  library 
available  in  Jena,  the  Jena  library  uses  its  own 
order  slips ;  in  this  case  sometimes  the  lending 
library  sends  its  order  slips  with  the  required  books, 
and  the  slips  must  be  filled  in  and  returned  imme- 
diately. As  there  is  not  so  much  intercourse  with 
other  libraries  as  with  the  Berlin  library,  the  ex- 
penses for  the  single  book  are  often  higher,  but 
the  frequenter  only  pays  the  greater  part  of  them, 
the  Jena  library  paying  the  rest.  If  extension  is 
asked  for,  it  is  rather  common  that  the  absence 
of  an  answer  from  the  lending  library  implies  that 
the  extension  is  granted.  It  may  be  reckoned  that 
the  whole  inter-library  loan  service  (borrowing  and 
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lending)  takes  about  fifteen  hours  weekly  of  the 
time  of  one  assistant,  and  an  attendant  will  perhaps 
spend  about  twenty-four  hours  weekly  for  packing, 
unpacking,  and  posting. 

In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  the  frequenter 
who  wants  a  book  from  another  library  must  pro- 
duce the  answer  of  the  Auskunftsbureau,  stating 
which  library  contains  a  copy  of  the  wanted  book, 
and  declare  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  expenses. 
He  fills  in  an  order  slip,  which  remains  in  the 
Royal  Library  as  a  receipt,  and  the  Royal  Library 
itself  fills  in  a  second  order  slip,  which  is  sent  to 
the  lending  library.  Two  day-books  record  the 
several  steps  of  each  loan.  The  day-book  for  the 
Prussian  Leihverkehr  records  in  eleven  columns : 
(i)  The  current  number  of  the  books  demanded 
by  the  Royal  Library  of  other  libraries  during  the 
year  ;  (2)  the  name  of  the  lending  library  ;  (3)  the 
current  number  of  the  books  demanded  by  the 
Royal  Library  of  this  library  during  the  respective 
year ;  (4)  the  title  of  the  required  book ;  (5)  the 
date  of  the  order ;  (6)  the  date  of  the  arrival ;  (7) 
the  number  of  volumes  ;  (8)  the  fees  paid  ;  (9)  the 
date  of  the  return  ;  (10)  the  name  and  the  address 
of  the  frequenter;  and  (n)  remarks,  if  the  books 
were  and  must  be  insured,  etc.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  page  is  used  for  statistics.  The  day- 
book for  the  other  loans  has  not  the  column  3  of 
the  first  day-book,  as  the  current  numbers  are  pre- 
scribed only  for  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr ;  it  has 
instead  a  column  for  the  time  allowed  for  keeping 
the  book,  as  out  of  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr  the 
time  allowed  varies. 
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2.  THE  PRACTICE  OF  LENDING. 

In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  the  letters  asking 
for  books  to  places  out  of  Berlin  are  first  examined 
by  the  Vorsteher  der  Leihstelle  (the  superintendent 
of  the  lending  department).  He  is  careful  to  add 
the  number  of  demanded  books,  if  this  number  is 
wanting  in  the  letter.1  Then  the  books  are  looked 
out  in  the  catalogues  by  the  officials  charged  with 
looking  out  all  books  ordered  without  press-mark. 
When  the  available  books  with  their  order  slips 
arrive  from  the  shelves  in  the  lending  department, 
books  and  order  slips  are  compared  to  correfl 
mistakes.  Slips  stating  the  date  for  returning  the 
books,2  and  in  certain  cases  that  they  may  be  used 
only  in  the  rooms  of  the  borrowing  library,  are  put 
into  the  books,  and  these  are  arranged  under  the 
names  of  the  borrowing  libraries  or  persons.  As 
soon  as  all  order  slips  of  one  borrower  with  the 
available  books,  or  with  a  negative  answer  ('  not 
extant,'  c  non  available/  'lent')  have  arrived,3 
the  letter  form  is  filled  in,  stating  the  number 
of  the  books  sent,  the  time  for  using  them, 
and,  if  so  required,  the  insured  value.*  The 
order  slips  with  negative  answers,  in  certain 

1  In  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr  a  letter  accompanying  the  order 
slips  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  name  of  the  borrowing  library 
and  the  number  of  the  order  slips  is  recorded  on  the  cover. 

2  In  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr  only  in  the  case  of '  verkurzte 
Leihfrist '  (shortened  time  for  using  the  books). 

3  In  the  intercourse  with  a  number  of  large  libraries  partici- 
pating in  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr :  daily. 

4  Out  of  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr :  and  asking  for  returning 
them  postage-free,  and  equally  packed  and  insured. 
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cases  the  answers  of  the  Auskunftsbureau,  and 
also  the  negative  answers  of  the  respective  library 
sent  by  the  borrower,  are  put  into  the  letter. 
Borrowers  not  participating  in  the  Prussian 
Leihverkehr  also  receive  despatch  notes  and  direc- 
tion labels  with  the  printed  address  of  the  Royal 
Library.  A  borrower  for  the  first  time  receives 
also  the  printed  rules  of  the  loan  service.  If  the 
borrower  has  not  used  the  prescribed  forms  (red 
order  slips  for  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr,  green 
ones  for  other  borrowers),  such  forms  are  filled  up 
by  the  officials,  and  the  borrower  is  asked  to  sign 
them.  In  certain  cases,  the  borrower's  ticket 
(which  must  be  produced  the  first  time  of  each 
period)  has  to  be  returned.  The  letter  and  any 
other  document  are  put  into  one  of  the  books, l 
and  a  slip  is  added  to  inform  the  officials  charged 
with  packing  and  posting  as  to  the  address  of  the 
borrower  and  the  number  of  volumes,  and  in 
certain  cases  to  mention  the  amount  for  which 
either  an  individual  book  or  the  whole  parcel 
must  be  insured,  or  as  to  demanding  a  fee  for 
packing.  These  officials  add  the  date  of  posting 
and  the  number  of  parcels,  and  return  the  slips  to 
the  lending  department  as  a  check.  Letters  are 
sent  c  frei  durch  Ablosung'  to  libraries,  as  '  porto- 
pflichtige  Dienstsache '  to  private  persons.  A 
register  of  the  borrowers  out  of  Berlin  and  of  the 
intercourse  with  them  is  kept.  It  contains  a  card 
for  each  borrower  (library  or  private  person). 


1  In  the  intercourse  with  a  number  of  large  libraries,  letters  and 
parcels  are  sent  separately. 
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Whenever  books  are  asked  for  or  lent,  the  date 
and  the  number  of  the  order  slips  received  or  the 
volumes  sent  (column  c  Bez.'  =  Bezahlt  =  paid  for 
ordinary  demand,  column  '  Amtl.'  =  Amtlich  = 
official  for  official  demands  without  fee)  as  well  as 
in  certain  cases  remarks  about  the  borrower's 
ticket  (only  for  private  persons),  unusual  ways  of 
sending  the  books,  fees  for  packing,  etc.,  are 
entered  on  this  card.  When  the  books  are  ready 
for  being  sent  away,  the  order  slips  (chief  part  and 
counterfoil)  are  stamped  with  the  date  stamp. 
Then  the  chief  part  and  the  counterfoil  of  the 
order  slip  are  separated.  The  counterfoil  is  added 
to  all  other  counterfoils  arranged  according  to  the 
press-marks,  so  that  it  may  be  known  at  any  time 
where  any  given  book  is  to  be  found.  The  chief 
part  being  the  receipt  of  the  borrower  is  put  into 
the  borrower's  register  before  the  respective 
borrower's  card.  When  the  books  have  been 
returned,  the  condition  of  the  book  is  examined 
and  book  and  receipt  are  compared.  If  the  result 
is  satisfactory,  the  books  are  sent  back  to  the 
shelves,  and  the  receipts  are  cancelled  or  (only  on 
demand)  returned  to  the  borrower. 

As  the  inter-library  loan  service  and  the  local 
service  are  not  quite  separated  from  each  other, 
it  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  how  much  time  must 
be  allotted  to  the  former.  The  superintendent  of 
the  lending  department,  a  Bibliothekar,  has  to  do 
with  the  loans  out  of  Berlin  for  a  varying  part  of 
his  hours  of  duty.  An  assistant's  work  of  about 
four  hours  daily  may  be  necessary  to  look  out  the 
non-local  orders  in  the  catalogues.  The  volumes 
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have  to  be  fetched  from  the  shelves  and  carried  to 
the  lending  department.  Ten  hours  of  two  assis- 
tants have  been  allotted  for  making  ready  the 
parcels  of  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr,  six  hours  of 
another  (lady)  assistant  for  doing  the  same  as  to  the 
sending  of  books  out  of  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr. 
There  are  four  attendants  for  packing,  and  un- 
packing, and  posting.  To  examine  the  returned 
books  is  the  main  duty  of  an  additional  (lady) 
assistant.  The  volumes  are  replaced  with  the 
volumes  returned  by  local  borrowers.  The  work 
at  the  register  of  lent  books  and  other  work  also  is 
increased  by  the  inter-library  loan  service.  The 
time  used  for  ordering  books  from  other  libraries 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  orders. 

In  the  University  Library  at  Jena,  the  non-local 
borrower  receives  the  required  books  by  parcel 
post.  A  letter,  on  the  back  of  which  the  regula- 
tions of  the  library  are  printed,  accompanies  the 
books,  asking  for  a  fee  of  1 5  Pfennige  (for  packing 
and  for  the  post  fee  for  delivery  of  the  returning 
parcel)  and  for  the  borrower's  signature  on  the 
enclosed  receipt  slips  for  the  books  sent.  A 
receipt-book  is  kept,  recording  date,  borrower's 
name  and  address,  the  titles  of  the  books,  the 
numbers  of  the  receipt-slips,  and  the  total  of  fees 
demanded  for  packing,  etc.  Accounts  are  struck 
off  as  soon  as  settled.  There  are  also  necessary 
entries  in  the  letter-book  and  cash-book,  etc. 

Some  statistics  illustrating  the  subjecl  of  this 
paper  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent  number. 

ERNST  CROUS. 
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LEIBNITZ    AS    A    LIBRARIAN. 

WO  great  figures  in  the  world  of 
authorship  had  charge  of  the  Ducal 
Library  at  Wolfenbiittel — Leibnitz  and 
Lessing.  Some  years  ago  I  made  a 
short  communication  to  this  review, ' 
presenting  such  facts  as  were  obtainable  that  re- 
flefted  favourably  on  Lessing's  official  capacity. 
If  not  very  many,  they  yet  sufficed  to  prove  that 
he  was  fully  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  duties  of  his 
post,  and  that  the  aspersions  of  his  jealous  con- 
temporaries and  successors  were  unjustified.  It 
was  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  library  at  Wolfenbiittel  would 
entirely  escape  the  effects  of  Lessing's  improvident 
habits  and  unmethodical  course  of  life,  that  were 
a  bane  to  himself  and  a  source  of  trouble  to  his 
friends. 

With  the  subject  of  the  present  remarks  the 
case  was  very  different,  as  will  shortly  be  shown. 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  born  in  1646, 
at  Leipzig,  where  his  father  was  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  the  University.  The  first  twenty 

J7  1         J  J  J 

years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  his  native  city,  and 
he  was  educated  first  at  the  Nicolai  School  and 
afterwards  at  the  University.  His  precocity  was 
remarkable,  and  from  early  youth  he  showed  a 

1  LIBRARY,  1901,  n.s.  ii,  p.  376. 
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tendency  to  develop  a  range  of  knowledge  that  was 
almost  encyclopaedic  in  charadler — his  special  sub- 
je<5ts  being  history,  classics,  logic  and  philosophy. 
His  first  printed  treatise,  '  De  Principio  Individui,' 
was  written  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  sustained 
a  disappointment  at  Leipzig  University,  as  the 
degree  of  Dodlor  of  Laws  for  which  he  applied  in 
his  twentieth  year,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  start 
practice  in  the  legal  profession,  was  refused  him 
for  the  time  being  in  order  to  accommodate  other 
candidates.  He  became  annoyed  and  displeased, 
left  Leipzig  and  took  his  degree  in  law  at  Altdorf. 

Although  his  knowledge  of  the  law  was  pro- 
found, Leibnitz  does  not  ever  appear  to  have 
practised  it  as  an  advocate,  his  authorship  of  works 
of  jurisprudence  notwithstanding.  In  later  days, 
however,  he  received  an  important  judicial  ap- 
pointment. His  early  career  is  said  to  have  been 
desultory,  but  this  was  not  really  the  case,  as  he 
began  to  fit  himself  for  the  official  post  he  was 
afterwards  to  occupy  from  quite  the  early  years  of 
his  life. 

In  the  '  Elogium '  pronounced  upon  Leibnitz 
soon  after  his  death1  there  are  a  few  references  to 
his  a6tivity,  during  the  tenure  of  his  librarianship, 
in  taking  measures  to  enrich  the  colleflion  under 
his  care  and  to  his  general  ability  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  But  our  principal  source  of  in- 
formation is  Dr.  Guhrauer's  article  '  Bibliothekar- 
isches  aus  Leibnitzens  Leben  und  Schriften,'2 
written  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago.  The  fafts 

1  *  A6la  Eruditorum,'  Lipsiae,  1716,  pp.  322-6. 

2  'Serapeum,'  Leipzig,  1851,  xii,  pp.  1-30,  33-42. 
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recorded  in  this  interesting  essay  were  mainly 
obtained  from  the  voluminous  correspondence 
Leibnitz  contrived  to  carry  on  with  his  literary 
friends  and  diplomatic  and  official  associates. 

It  was  at  Nuremberg,  in  1667,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  Leibnitz  first 
met  the  Baron  von  Boineburg,  statesman  and 
scholar,  who  was  the  possessor  of  an  excellent 
library,  and  was  much  interested  in  one  of  the  earliest 
known  works  on  practical  librarianship — Gabriel 
Naude's  c  Advis  pour  dresser  une  Bibliotheque,' 
published  in  1627.'  He  took  Leibnitz  into  his 
service  as  secretary,  literary  assistant  and  librarian, 
and  they  went  to  reside  first  at  Mainz  and  after- 
wards at  Frankfort.  Leibnitz  appears  rapidly  to 
have  shown  his  aptitude  for  the  work,  as  we  very 
soon  hear  of  him  preparing  a  systematic  subject 
catalogue  of  his  books,  which  he  intended  to  be 
an  index  to  the  contents  of  the  whole  library. 
For  the  present,  however,  other  interests  demanded 
his  time  and  attention.  Baron  von  Boineburg  was 
prime  minister  to  the  Ele6lor  of  Mainz.  The 
Eleftor  took  Leibnitz  under  his  patronage  and 
sent  him  on  political  missions  to  various  neigh- 
bouring courts.  His  youth  notwithstanding, 
Leibnitz  was  already  becoming  a  social  force,  and 
he  established  by  degrees  a  sort  of  literary  com- 
monwealth among  the  authors  of  his  day — in 
other  words,  it  was  he  as  much  as  anyone  who 

1  For  a  resume"  of  Naud£'s  book  see  article  by  the  writer, 
LIBRARY,  1898,  x,  pp.  387-90,  and  for  a  general  account  of  Naud6 
see  article  by  George  Smith,  *  Library  Assoc.  Record/  1899,  i, 
pp.  423,  483. 
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broke  down  the  wall  of  exclusiveness  that  had 
hitherto  existed  between  the  writers  of  the  British, 
French  and  German  nations. 

As  early  as  the  year  1670  Leibnitz  wrote  his 
'  Thoughts  on  Public  Safety/  urging  that  the 
States  of  Europe  should  aim  at  being  at  peace  with 
one  another,  and  concentrate  their  forces  against 
the  Mahometans — then  strong  foes  to  the  general 
safety  of  the  continent.  He  pointed  out  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  France  by  a 
conquest  of  Egypt,  thus  ante-dating  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  scheme  by  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
This  proposal  was  backed  up  by  von  Boineburg, 
and  Louis  XIV  was  approached  by  both  of  them. 
Leibnitz  was  summoned  to  Paris,  but  though  the 
French  king  professed  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
scheme,  he  would  not  see  the  young  diplomatist. 
The  death  of  his  patron  von  Boineburg  was  the 
means  of  cutting  off  Leibnitz  from  any  hope  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  direction  for  the  time  being.  He, 
therefore,  whiled  away  his  time  in  Paris  in  com- 
pany with  Arnauld  and  other  philosophers,  visited 
London  in  1673,  where  he  got  into  touch  with 
the  group  of  enthusiasts  who  made  the  early 
history  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  elefted  a  Fellow 
of  that  body,  and  then  returned  to  the  Continent. 

Like  many  whose  careers  have  been  marked  by 
brilliancy  and  versatility,  Leibnitz  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  settled  employment  in  the  early 
years  of  his  life.  About  the  year  1676  he  became 
hard  pressed  for  a  living  and  was  compelled  to 
look  out  for  a  fresh  patron.  Accordingly  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  John 
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Frederick,  and  explained  his  difficult  circum- 
stances. The  duke  replied  offering  him  the  post 
of  councillor  at  his  court,  with  leave  to  reside 
elsewhere  as  long  as  he  liked. 

The  roving  spirit  was  still  upon  Leibnitz,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  permission  granted  him,  he 
left  France,  revisited  England,  and  crossed  to 
Holland.  From  thence  he  passed  on  to  Hanover, 
where  the  duke  resided,  to  take  up  his  official 
duties.  Besides  being  councillor,  an  office  that  was 
mainly  a  sinecure,  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the 
duke  and  historiographer  to  the  ducal  house.  He 
now  applied  himself  with  energy  to  his  new  duties. 
One  of  his  purchases  was  the  classified  library  of  the 
physician  and  scholar,  Martin  Vogel,  or  Fogelius. 
For  this  collection  he  paid  2,000  thalers,  and  thus 
saved  it  from  dispersion.  He  also  acquired  the 
libraries  of  Count  von  Westenholz. 

Quite  early  in  his  service  under  the  duke  we 
hear  of  his  being  drawn  into  state  affairs  in  the 
dispute  between  electoral  and  non-eleftoral  princes 
of  the  Empire  as  to  the  right  of  sending  two 
ministers  each  (one  as  an  ambassador)  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Nimcguen  (1677).  His  master  was 
among  the  non-elecloral  princes,  and  in  support  of 
his  claims  he  wrote  his  c  De  jure  suprematus  ac  lega- 
tionis  principum  Germaniae,'  under  the  pseudonym 
Caesarinus  Fuerstenerius  published  in  the  same  year, 
1 677.  This  work,  which  advocated  the  recognition 
by  European  states  of  the  Pope  as  spiritual  head 
and  the  Emperor  as  supreme  temporal  authority, 
was  frankly  Ultramontane  in  tendency,  and  was  a 
strange  production  to  come  from  a  Protestant ! 
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As  already  stated,  Leibnitz's  second  post  in  the 
ducal  house  was  that  of  historiographer.  Of  his 
labours  in  this  respect  a  contemporary  tells  us  :  'In 
order  to  obtain  material  for  writing  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  he  undertook  journeys 
through  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  other 
German  provinces,  to  examine  books  and  manu- 
scripts. He  despatched  Fridericus  Heynius  to 
buy  books  and  rare  manuscripts  ;  he  journeyed  with 
Heynius  to  explore  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna, 
and  from  thence  he  passed  into  Italy  to  examine 
archives  and  celebrated  libraries.  He  also  examined 
records  in  Marburg,  Frankfort-on-Maine,  Munich, 
and  Vienna,  and  when  in  Italy  he  visited  Venice, 
Modena,  and  Rome.  Altogether,  he  was  absent 
from  Hanover  on  this  business  from  1687  to  1690. 

Leibnitz  had  been  librarian  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick-Luneburg  for  many  years ;  but  it  is  on 
his  return  home  that  we  hear  of  his  appointment, 
in  1690,  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  ducal  library 
at  Wolfenbiittel,  a  post  he  retained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  While  still  at  Rome  he  had  been  offered 
the  Keepership  of  the  Vatican  Library,  but  his 
decision  to  remain — at  any  rate,  nominally — within 
the  reformed  Church  obliged  him  to  decline  it. 
Though  without  doubt  his  known  experience  in 
everything  relating  to  books  was  the  principal 
reason  for  his  being  approached,  it  must  have  been 
believed  that  his  conversion  to  Rome  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  secure,  and  there  was  ground  for 
the  belief  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  c  De  jure 
suprematus,5  and  his  later  work,  '  Systema  theo- 
logicum'  (1686),  written  with  the  view  of  finding  a 
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common  basis  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  various  details  of  their  creed.  The  offer  but 
not  the  refusal  may  be  paralleled  from  the  case  of 
Leibnitz's  celebrated  compatriot,  Johann  Joachim 
Winckelmann,  who  was  born  the  year  following 
that  of  Leibnitz's  death  (1717),  and  who,  in  aid 
of  his  researches  in  classical  literature  and  art, 
followed  the  same  occupation.  Winckelmann  had 
been  librarian  to  Count  Henry  von  Blinau,  but  his 
ardour  in  the  study  of  ancient  literature  induced 
him  to  visit  Rome.  Cardinal  Passionei  in  1754 
appointed  him  his  librarian,  and  Winckelmann 
entered  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  condition  of  his 
appointment. 

As  stated,  Leibnitz  returned  to  Hanover  laden 
with  all  sorts  of  material  in  the  shape  of  manu- 
scripts, books,  and  pamphlets  necessary  for  writing 
the  history  of  his  master's  house ;  and  we  now 
come  to  the  period  of  his  active  labours  on  the 
Library  at  Wolfenblittel.  There  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence adduced  in  Dr.  Guhrauer's  account  to  show 
that  Leibnitz  was  possessed  of  definite  powers  of 
administration,  although  much  of  his  time  was 
occupied  with  his  duties  as  court  lefturer  and 
historiographer.  His  sub-librarian  was  Lorenz 
Hertel  (b.  1659),  with  whom  he  corresponded  as 
to  the  needs  of  the  library  as  occasion  required, 
when  called  upon  to  be  absent.  The  relations 
between  Leibnitz  and  Hertel  were  in  the  main 
satisfa6tory,  but  a  letter  is  extanc  written  by 
Leibnitz  to  his  subordinate,  in  which  he  charges 
him  with  having  disloyally  made  an  unfavourable 
report  to  the  duke  as  to  his  chief's  general  conduct. 
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After  Leibnitz's  death  Hertel  took  his  place,  and 
presided  over  the  library  for  some  twenty  years  till 
his  death  in  1737. 

In  order  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  library, 
Leibnitz  introduced  the  use  of  '  stamped-paper  ' ; 
and  another  plan  of  his — a  strange  one  according 
to  our  modern  ideas — is  worth  recording.  He 
advocated  the  planting  and  growing  of  mulberry- 
trees  in  the  domain  adjoining  the  library  buildings 
for  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  To  this  end  he 
commenced  operations  at  his  own  cost,  but  as  his 
ducal  master  gave  him  no  encouragement,  the 
scheme  had  to  be  dropped,  and  he  fell  back  on  the 
less  picturesque  course  of  selling  duplicates. 

During  Leibnitz's  administration  the  library  was 
rebuilt  by  Duke  Anton  Ulrich  from  between  1706 
and  1710.  Leibnitz  said  that  a  special  need  of  the 
library  was  a  separate  room  which  could  be  heated 
and  lit  without  endangering  the  building  and  its 
contents.  But  the  duke  could  not  be  induced  to 
give  his  consent  to  this  scheme,  and  it  consequently 
lapsed.  Much  more  than  a  century  later,  however, 
in  1835,  a  room  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
building  was  reserved  for  registration  and  cata- 
loguing purposes,  and  here  the  heating  arrange- 
ments were  carried  out.1 

The  contents  of  a  private  library  reflect  the 
tastes  of  its  owner  and  creator.  To  some  extent 
the  same  holds  good  of  a  public  collection,  though 
less  so  now  than  formerly.  The  librarian  who 
builds  it  up  is  in  a  degree  bound  to  observe  a 

1  Guhrauer,  loc.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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catholic  taste  in  his  choice,  but  his  individual 
leanings  must  stamp  the  character  of  the  books. 
This  was  specially  the  case  with  Leibnitz's  conduft 
of  affairs  at  Wolfenbiittel.  The  sub-librarian, 
Hertel,  and  he  did  not  always  agree  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  purchases  to  be  made.  Hertel 
judged  books  from  the  material  standpoint,  where- 
as Leibnitz's  outlook  as  regards  their  contents  was 
the  intellectual ;  editions  de  luxe,  scarce  books,  and 
masterpieces  of  typography,  though  by  no  means 
undervalued  by  him,  occupied  a  second  rank  in  his 
estimation.  In  1710  he  bought  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  from  the  philologist,  Marquard 
Gudius,  for  2,400  thalers,  a  purchase  in  which  his 
own  interest  in  philology  must  have  caused  him 
to  take  a  special  pleasure. 

One  or  two  years  earlier  than  the  date  men- 
tioned above — in  1708 — at  a  book  auction  of  a 
certain  Count  Lucius's  library,  he  bought  works  to 
the  comparatively  low  value  of  157  thalers.  This 
purchase  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  some  small- 
minded  people,  but  Leibnitz  very  properly  replied 
that  he  did  not  estimate  books  by  what  they  fetched 
in  the  market,  but  by  what  services  the  author  had 
rendered  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

There  is  a  striking  passage  in  his  '  Preceptes 
pour  TAvancement  des  Sciences,'  in  which  he 
speaks  in  severe  terms  of  the  appalling  multiplica- 
tion— even  in  his  day — of  trashy  and  ephemeral 
books.  He  seems  especially  to  have  objected  to 
c  padding.'  Much  of  the  literature  in  his  own 
private  library  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  disserta- 
tions and  small  pamphlets  ('pieces  fugitives'), 
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which  he  had  collected  with  great  care,  and  upon 
which  he  set  great  store.1  Pamphlets  in  those 
times  mainly  consisted  of  what  now  correspond 
to  articles  in  scientific  and  literary  journals. 
Periodical  publications  were  very  rare  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  pamphlet 
literature  of  that  era  often  contains  good  and 
original  work,  the  very  opposite  to  the  useless 
publications  issued  in  book  form,  so  bitterly  decried 
by  Leibnitz. 

Not  much  is  known  of  Leibnitz's  personal  asso- 
ciations in  the  library  at  Wolfenbiittel,  but  he  is 
stated  not  to  have  been  accessible  to  strangers,  as 
much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  his  duties  as 
court-le<5turer. 

In  1696  he  was  appointed  privy  councillor  of 
justice — one  of  the  highest  judicial  appointments 
in  the  country — this  notwithstanding  his  not  having 
practised  law  as  a  profession.  And  again,  in  1700 
he  was  concerned  in  a  plan  for  securing  a  closer 
connexion  between  the  courts  of  Hanover  and 
Brandenburg.  He  was  also  the  principal  founder 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  spite  of 
these  distractions,  Leibnitz  kept  a  tight  hold  upon 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  his  library.  It  is 
especially  noted  of  him  that  he  was  most  generous 
in  sending  books  to  scholars.  One  of  his  latest 
letters  to  Hertel  (1715)  enjoined  the  latter  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  request  of  an  English 
theologian  who  was  compiling  a  British  martyro- 
logy,  and  who  had  written  to  know  what  the 
library  had  on  the  subject. 

1  Guhrauer,  'Serapeum,'  1851,  xii.,  p.  10. 
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Leibnitz's  system  of  classification  was  a  curious 
one,  and  was  mapped  out  as  follows: — I.  Theology; 
II.  Jurisprudence;  III.  Medicine  ;  IV.  Intellectual 
Philosophy  ;  V.  Mathematics  (Philosophia  rerum 
imaginationis)  ;  VI.  Physics  (Philosophia  rerum 
sensibilium)  ;  VII.  Philology  (and  Literature)  (Res 
linguarum,  but  including  Poetry)  ;  VIII.  Civil 
History;  IX.  Literary  History  and  Bibliography; 
X.  Colle6ted  works  and  miscellanea.  This  system 
much  more  resembles  what  are  now  known  as 
'practical'  schemes  of  classification — that  is,  in- 
tended for  division  of  books  in  a  library  according 
to  their  classes  upon  a  simple  and  convenient 
method.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  logical 
sequence  and  relative  arrangement  like  the  schemes 
of  Gesner,  Savigny,  Francis  Bacon,  Comte,  and 
others.  When  Leibnitz  got  down  to  class  ten  he 
showed  himself  a  wise  man  and  experienced 
librarian  in  the  final  division  he  made.  Encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries  of  knowledge,  and  bound 
volumes  of  pamphlets  are  hated  by  every  enthu- 
siastic classifier,  and  supply  a  capital  instance  of 
form  coming  into  collision  with  matter. 

Leibnitz  wrote  so  much  in  Latin  or  French  that 
as  a  contributor  to  German  literature  his  impor- 
tance was  relatively  small.  His  writings  and 
letters  in  German  were  collefted  and  edited  by 
his  admirer,  Dr.  Guhraucr  (1838-40);'  they 
amount  to  about  a  thousand  pages  in  two  odlavo 
volumes  bound  together,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
this  is  from  the  pens  of  his  correspondents. 

1  <  Leibnitz  (G.  W.),  Deutsche  Schriften,'  herausg.  von  G.  C. 
Guhrauer.  2  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  1838-40. 
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In  his  '  Gcschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur ' 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Scherer  says  of  Leibnitz:  'And 
although  he  wrote  principally  in  Latin  and  French 
in  order  not  to  lose  his  foreign  and  distinguished 
public,  the  German  tongue  had  a  warm  place  in 
his  heart ;  he  was  against  the  excessive  use  of 
foreign  words,  and  accepted  the  judicious  pro- 
posals of  Schottelius  for  a  German  dictionary  ;  his 
own  German  prose  has  something  of  freshness, 
intellect,  life,  and  gracefulness  about  it,  praise  that 
cannot  be  apportioned  to  many  of  his  colleagues/ l 

Leibnitz  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  study  of 
philology  and  etymology  :  his  devotion  to  the  study 
has  already  been  mentioned.  His  '  Collectanea 
Etymologica,'  edited  by  his  friend  Eckhard,  and 
published  at  Hanover  the  year  following  his  death 
(1717),  is  a  repertory  for  the  derivation  of  words 
in  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  groups  of  languages. 
It  is  principally  written  in  Latin ;  but  the  essay, 
'  Unvorgreiffliche  Gedencken  betreffend  die  Aus- 
ubung  und  Verbesserung  der  Teutschen  Sprache,' 
is  in  German  throughout,  and  its  style  fully  con- 
firms Dr.  Scherer's  praise,  and  at  the  same  time 
accentuates  the  loss  German  literature  sustained 
through  his  not  writing  more  than  he  did  in  his 
own  language. 

There  are  just  a  few  more  facts  of  interest  re- 
lating to  Leibnitz's  works,  the  importance  of 
which  is  bibliographical.  His  celebrated  essay, 
'  Hypothesis  physica  nova  de  motu,'  was  written 
by  him  when  quite  a  young  man  in  1671.  The  first 

1  Scherer  (W.),  « Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur,'  Qte 
Aufl.  Berlin,  1902,  p.  353. 
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part  on  concrete  motion  was  dedicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  the  second  on  abstract  motion  to 
the  French  Academy. 

The  book  was  printed  by  John  Martyn,  who 
was  appointed  printer  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1 664.'  Leibnitz  had  made  good  friends  with  the 
leading  lights  of  the  Royal  Society — this  was  a 
few  years  before  the  seeds  of  his  dispute  with  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  were  sown — and  the  influence  of 
these  friends  no  doubt  led  to  the  book  being 
brought  out  in  London. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  foreign  authors 
residing  in  England,  like  Jean  Paul  Marat,  or, 
when  in  exile,  like  Voltaire,  have  had  their  works 
published  in  this  country,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
such  being  the  case  with  one  who  was  only  on  a 
'  flying  visit '  like  Leibnitz. 

The  dispute  about  the  priority  of  invention  of 
what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  termed  c  fluxions,'  and 
Leibnitz  the  '  differential  calculus/  upon  which 
perhaps  the  last  word  will  never  be  said,  concerns 
us  from  one  point  only,  which  is  this.  However 
undignified  from  the  ethical  standpoint  the  quarrels 
of  the  learned  may  be,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
compelling  a  bibliographical  accuracy  of  statement 
as  regards  books,  scientific  memoirs  and  corre- 
spondence. The  advocates  of  both  sides,  and  the 
impartial  critic  of  posterity,  whose  interest  in  the 
dispute  is  academic,  have  all  emulated  one  another 
in  turning  the  Newton-Leibnitz  question  inside 
out,  so  that  the  dossier  is  as  complete  and  as  correct 

1  Weld:  *  History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  1848,  i,  p.  178. 
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as  regards  dates  as  the  evidence  for  the  most  cele- 
brated trial  known  in  the  courts  could  be.1  The  best 
accounts  of  this  dispute  as  to  priority  are  to  be 
found  in  Weld's  '  History  of  the  Royal  Society/ 
vol.  ii,2  and  in  the  life  of  Newton  in  the  '  Di6tion- 
ary  of  National  Biography.^  Mr.  G.  J.  Gray's 
carefully  worked  out  bibliography  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is  also  most  helpful.4 

A  few  more  words  and  this  study  must  con- 
clude. When  he  was  quite  a  youth  Leibnitz 
compiled  his c  Nova  methodus  discendae  docendae- 
que  jurisprudentiae,'  published  at  Frankfort  in 
1668.  He  wrote  it,  so  it  is  stated  in  the  'Elo- 
gium '  already  quoted,  c  on  journeys  amidst  much 
disturbance  and  deprived  of  books/  He  added  at 
the  end  a  catalogue  of  desiderata  in  jurisprudence. 
This  singles  him  out  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
subjedt  bibliography. 

Leibnitz  never  lived  to  complete  more  than  one 
volume  of  what  was  to  have  been  his  magnum  opus 
— namely,  the  '  History  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick.' He  died  still  in  harness  in  the  year  1716. 
But  in  advanced  years  he  wrote  what  was  his  only 
complete  system,  the  c  Essais  de  Theodicee.'  The 
subje£t-matter  has  been  much  discussed,  and  is 

1  Even  as  early  as  1712  the  whole  correspondence  relating  to 
the  matter,  so  far  as  known,  was  published  by  the  Royal  Society 
under  the  title  of  *  Commercium  Epistolicum.' 

2  Weld:    'History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  vol.  ii  (1848),  pp. 

405-33- 

3  'Did.  Nat.  Biogr.'  (Art.  Sir  Isaac  Newton),  vol.  xl.  (1894), 

pp.  385-9. 

4  Sir  Isaac  Newton  :  *  A  Bibliography '  (Bibliographical  Society), 
1907. 
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here  outside  comment,  but  the  index  to  the  book 
is  a  marvellous  production — compiled  on  a  system 
almost  scientific. 

Such  is  a  brief  record  of  only  part  of  the  life- 
work  of  one  who,  if  he  were  living,  would  doubt- 
less mildly  wonder  at  that  diminished  energy — 
that  lack  of  grasp — so  much  in  evidence  in  these 
days  of  over-specialisation  in  the  world  of  affairs. 

ARCHIBALD  L.  CLARKE. 
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(ESPITE  what  seems  to  many  of  us 
the  growing  materialism  of  the  age, 
French  writers  continue  to  busy  them- 
selves with  critical  speculation  of  great 
interest.  In  *  Dernieres  Variations  sur 
mes  vieux  themes '  Paul  Stapfer  discusses  what  is 
meant  by  literary  reputation.  He  declares  that 
great  works  live,  not  so  much  by  what  they  con- 
tain, as  by  the  idea  formed  of  them  in  the  public 
mind.  It  is,  of  course,  the  transcendentalist  doc- 
trine that  things  have  no  reality  in  themselves, 
but  are  only  what  we  apprehend  them  to  be  in 
our  minds.  Life  for  a  book  then  is  nothing 
more  than  '  le  babil  des  hommes.'  A  work  well 
thought  and  well  written  will  not  live  by  that 
reason  alone.  For  if  it  is  not  closely  related  to 
the  ideas,  dreams,  needs,  desires  and  aspirations  of 
its  contemporaries,  how  can  they  take  any  interest 
in  it  ?  It  is  the  collective  opinion  of  men  that 
makes  a  book  famous,  individual  opinion  is  of  no 
value.  The  true  life  of  a  book  resides  in  the 
favour  of  the  public — i.e.,  in  a  prejudice  in  its 
favour  formed  by  the  collective  imagination.  But 
it  is  just  here  that  the  literary  critic  is  required, 
for — 

4  Le  gros  public  n'a  aucune  spotan&te  dans  ses  juge- 
ments ;    il  cst   inerte,    indifferent,   stupide,   moutonnier, 
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aveugle  et  sourd  par  definition ;  si  quelqu'un  ne  lui  crie 
pas,  si  mille  voix  autorisees  ne  lui  repetent  pas  de  concert : 
"  Voici  un  livre,"  comment  et  pourquoi  voulez-vous  qu'il 


s  en  avise? 


Stapfer  gives  the  critic  a  very  high  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  letters.  He  must  have  the  same  kind 
of  genius  as  the  great  architects  of  literature ;  he 
must  be  artist,  scholar,  and  philosopher  in  one,  for 
in  treating  a  work  of  art  the  critics 

cen  degagent  Tesprit,  ils  jugent,  ils  generalised,  ils 
decouvrent  des  lois,  ils  soignent  amoureusement  la  forme, 
ils  creusent  Fidee  profondement :  ils  font  oeuvre  de  poetes 
et  oeuvre  de  penseurs.' 

In  another  essay  Stapfer  takes  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  future  of  literature.  The  reign  of  'belles 
lettres '  is  over,  he  complains,  and  science  succeeds 
to  the  place  it  has  so  long  occupied.  The 
best  brains  take  up  the  sciences,  and  if  they  con- 
tribute to  the  great  discoveries  of  the  time,  it 
matters  not  how  ill  they  write  or  speak.  The 
study  of  literature  no  longer  depends  on  taste  and 
imagination,  but  on  erudition.  Slow  composition 
is  out  of  date ;  steam  and  eleftricity  have  acceler- 
ated the  circulation  of  thought,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  books  long  meditated,  patiently  matured 
and  then  written  with  care ;  newspaper  articles, 
telegrams,  and  picture  postcards  are  all  the  public 
now  demands.  But  I  wonder  if  at  any  period  in 
the  world's  history  more  than  a  few  persons  at  one 
time  have  greatly  cared  for  literature,  and  those 
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few,  let  us  hope,  will  continue  to  exist  and  will 
carry  the  torch  onwards  into  a  very  far  distant 
future. 

Two  books  on  the  realistic  novel  call  for  atten- 
tion, '  Le  roman  realiste  sous  le  second  Empire,' 
by  Pierre  Martino,  and  'La  bataille  realiste,  1844- 
57, '  by  Emile  Bouvier,  with  a  preface  by  G. 
Lanson.  Both  deal  with  Champfleury  as  a  pioneer 
of  modern  realism,  a  writer  who  in  a  way  bridged 
over  the  ten  years  between  the  time  when  Balzac 
ceased  to  produce  and  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
'Madame  Bovary '  (1857).  The  realistic  novel  as 
written  before  that  date  failed  because  it  ruled  out 
everything  that  was  not  realism,  while  Flaubert  is 
both  romantic  and  realistic.  For  writes  Bouvier : 

1  Si  Ton  considere  les  diverses  formes  que  le  roman  a 
rev£tues  au  cours  du  siecle,  on  verra  que  chacune  d'elles, 
a  c6t£s  de  carafteres  realistes,  admet  d'autres  £16ments  qui, 
le  plus  souvent,  firent  son  succes.  ...  II  n'existe  pas  une 
grande  oeuvre  qui  se  borne  a  la  simple  reproduction  de 
la  vie  quotidienne,  m£me  ordonnee  et  compose"e :  tous  les 
chefs  d'oeuvre  d£passent  par  quelque  c6t6  la  banalite  quoti- 
dienne. Par  dela  Findividu,  ils  nous  montrent  les  types; 
derriere  les  evenements  particuliers,  ils  nous  font  toucher 
du  doigt  les  grandes  lois  qui  les  gouvernent  :  a  travers  les 
sensations  individuelles,  ils  nous  r£velent  les  aspirations  et 
les  besoins  d'une  epoque.  Ou  bien  ils  se  bornent  a  fixer 
sous  son  aspect  dternel,  par  la  magnificence  de  la  forme,  le 
defile  des  belles  apparences.  Dans  tous  les  cas,  ils  enfer- 
ment  dans  la  representation  de  la  vie,  m6me  la  plus  plate 
et  la  plus  banale,  un  principe  qui  Tillumine :  un  id£al  ou 
une  philosophic.' 

As  in   England,  so    in    France    and    Germany, 
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familiar  letters  find  a  ready  welcome.  Franfois 
Coppee's  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister,  1862- 
1908,  published  by  Jean  Monval,  are  pleasant 
reading,  and  prove  that  a  man  may,  on  becoming 
celebrated,  remain  simple  and  modest  and  content 
to  live  '  dans  sa  famille.'  After  the  death  of  his 
father  and  the  marriage  of  his  younger  sister, 
Coppee  continued  to  live  with  his  mother,  and 
after  her  death  with  his  sister,  whom  he  only  sur- 
vived a  week.  He  inhabited  the  same  house  for 
forty  years.  He  himself  changed  little,  and  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  remained  a  modest  war  office 
official.  His  health  was  delicate,  and  he  often 
went  to  the  country  and  sometimes  travelled 
abroad,  and  it  was  when  away  from  home  that  he 
wrote  these  letters.  After  the  success  of  '  Le 
Passant'  (1869)  he  was  introduced  to  the  Princesse 
Mathilde,  and  went  to  stay  with  her  at  Saint- 
Gratien,  where  he  met  Merimee.,  Gautier,  Renan, 
Flaubert,  Dumas  fils,  Augier,  and  the  Goncourts, 
and  he  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  visit.  He 
travelled  after  the  war  in  Germany,  and  in  a  real 
spirit  of  prophecy  writes  in  one  of  his  letters 
(1873):  '  Un  beau  jour  on  sera  tout  surpris  en 
Europe  d'apprendre  que  la  Prusse  est  devenue  une 
grande  puissance  navale.'  The  love  affair  which 
caused  him  never  to  marry  is  here  related.  He 
fell  in  love  with  a  Scandinavian  girl  of  seventeen, 
but  the  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  thought  his 
attentions  were  meant  for  her,  and  the  situation 
becar  ie  so  awkward  and  complicated  that  Coppee 
was  forced  to  withdraw.  The  outcome  of  the 
crisis,  from  the  literary  standpoint,  was  <  L'Exilee ' 
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and  c  Les  Mois ' ;  the  affair  induced  Coppee's 
philosophy  of  life,  expressed  in  the  two  lines : 

*  Le  seul  bonheur  que  rhomme  ait  peut-£tre  ici-bas : 
Avoir  le  m£me  amour  pendant  toute  la  vie.* 

The  letters  possess  an  intimate  charm  and  show 
Coppee  in  an  attractive  light. 

A  collection  of  Bliicher's  letters  edited  by 
W.  von  Unger  is  full  of  interest.  Bliicher  is  one 
of  those  great  men  who  gain  the  more  intimately 
they  are  known.  The  lovableness  of  the  man  and 
the  keen  political  insight  of  the  soldier  are  clearly 
revealed  through  the  barbarous  German,  barbarous 
notwithstanding  that  the  difficulties  of  the  platt- 
deutsch  have  been  as  far  as  possible  smoothed  away. 
All  who  came  in  contacfl  with  him  loved  him 
devotedly. 

The  letters  of  Adolph  von  Menzel,  edited  by 
Hans  Wolff,  with  an  introduction  by  Oskar  Bie, 
show  a  man  sunk  deeply  in  his  work.  He 
describes  his  surroundings  with  humour,  and  often 
accompanies  his  descriptions  with  caricature  draw- 
ings. We  are  throughout  a  little  reminded  of 
Dickens. 

And  lastly,  there  is  Lucien  Foulet's  'Corre- 
spondance  de  Voltaire  (1726-29)  La  Bastille — 
L'Angleterre — Le  retour  en  France/  a  careful 
piece  of  work  induced  by  Churton  Collins's 
'  Bolingbroke,  a  historical  study ;  and  Voltaire  in 
England.'  Foulet  has  made  researches  for  himself 
and  found  supplementary  letters. 

The  custom  that  prevails  so  largely  on  the 
Continent  of  publishing  books  about  contemporary 
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writers  is  not  much  followed  in  this  country. 
R.  de  Rivasso  devotes  a  volume  entitled  c  L/unite 
d'une  pensee.  Essai  sur  1'oeuvre  de  M.  Paul  Bourget 
precede  d'une  lettre  de  M.  Maurice  Barres,'  to  the 
confutation  of  the  idea  (set  down  in  Larousse)  that 
Bourget  '  est  un  libertin  (freethinker)  qui  finit  par 
etre  touche  de  la  grace/  and  to  prove  that  from  his 
youth  Bourget  has  been  the  convinced  defender  of 
the  social  order  in  religion  and  morals.  So  Dr. 
Theodor  Reik  in  'Arthur  Schnitzler  als  Psycholog' 
treats  the  characters  in  Schnitzler's  novels  and 
plays  as  objects  of  psychological  analysis  just  as  if 
they  were  really  living  men  and  women.  Such 
books  seem  scarcely  needed.  If  a  reader  or  spec- 
tator cannot  enjoy  the  work  of  novelist  or  dramatist 
without  such  explanations,  he  might  perhaps  better 
let  it  alone. 

A.  Aulard's  new  book,  '  Les  grands  orateurs  de 
la  revolution — Mirabeau — Vergniaud — Danton— 
Robespierre/  forms  a  delightful  guide  to  the  right 
way  of  enjoying  the  speeches  of  those,  or  indeed  of 
any,  great  orators.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  something  of  the  actor  in  every  great 
orator,  for  he  must  preserve  a  calm  demeanour 
while  seeming  to  be  moved  by  strong  passion. 
Aulard  illustrates  this  from  the  fact  that  while 
Mirabeau  was  speaking,  he  used  to  receive  little 
notes,  read  them,  and  introduce  the  subjects  of 
them  into  his  speech  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
effect  to  those  in  the  secret — the  general  audience, 
of  course,  knew  nothing  of  it — was  like  a  conjuror 
who  tears  a  piece  of  paper  into  fragments,  which 
he  swallows  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  and 
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then  reproduces  them  whole.  The  art  of  oratory 
seems  to  be  dying  out,  or  to  be  little  cultivated, 
except  perhaps  in  France.  There  is  an  idea  that 
art,  if  cared  for  and  studied,  cannot  be  sincere,  and 
that  if  our  speakers  really  feel  and  believe  what 
they  say,  the  best  way  to  convey  that  fact  is  to 
speak  roughly,  to  use  ugly  words  and  expressions. 
The  one  method  is  as  likely  to  be  insincere  as  the 
other ;  but  few  will  deny  that  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  fine  oratory  is  a  very  real  one,  and 
that  conviction  is  more  likely  to  result  from  a 
speech  beautifully  composed  and  beautifully  de- 
livered. Any  way,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  study 
the  methods  of  the  great  orators  of  the  past. 

Foreign  scholars  industriously  pursue  their 
studies  in  English  literature.  Fernand  Henry, 
who  dedicates  his  book  to  Edmund  Gosse,  has 
translated  Spenser's  '  Amoretti,'  and  furnished  them 
with  a  brief  biographical  and  critical  introduction 
and  a  few  notes.  He  has  already  translated  Shake- 
speare's sonnets,  Milton's  c  L' Allegro,'  'II  Pen- 
seroso,'  '  Lycidas,'  and  '  Sonnets,'  Mrs.  Browning's 
'  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,'  and  Fitzgerald's 
version  of  c  Omar  Khayam.'  Like  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  Henry  finds  that  the  poets  of  Elizabethan 
England  owe  a  large  debt  to  France,  and  he  has 
made  a  parallel  study  of  Desportes  and  Spenser. 
But  although  there  are  many  similarities,  Spenser  is 
never  servile  in  his  imitation.  In  Henry's  opinion, 
the  originality  of  Spenser's  sonnets  resides  in  the 
fact  that  the  man  is  most  easily  known  through 
them  in  the  two  emotions  that  most  deeply  move 
him — love  and  his  adoration  of  beauty.  He  ranks 

v  M 
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Spenser's  sonnets  nearly  as  high  as  Shakespeare's, 
and  considers  that  if  Spenser's  sonnets  were  not 
eclipsed  by  Shakespeare's,  they  would  be  regarded 
as  the  finest  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

A  very  interesting  study  of  William  Godwin 
will  be  found  in  Henri  Roussin's  'William  Godwin, 
1756-1836.'  It  makes  the  French  Revolution  the 
central  point  of  Godwin's  life,  and  divides  it  into 
three  periods — before,  during,  and  after  the  Revo- 
lution. Roussin  declares  that  without  the  Revo- 
lution Godwin  would  have  been  a  journalist  of 
little  talent ;  but  thanks  to  it,  he  was  for  some 
years  one  of  the  literary  glories  of  England,  and 
his  c  Political  Justice '  will  always  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  history  of  ideas.  Godwin 
developed  the  democratic  idea  in  logical  fashion, 
for  he  asserted  that  man,  being  endowed  with  a 
reason  infinitely  wise  and  sovereign,  ought  never 
to  take  counsel  with  anyone  except  himself. 
Obedience  to  an  external  authority  abuts  on 
anarchism,  and  in  an  illuminating  passage  Roussin 
points  out  how  Godwin's  anarchist  doflrine  is  c  en 
marge  de  '  orthodox  anarchism  : 

*  L'anarchisme  moderne  exalte  1'individu  tout  entier  et 
Idche  la  bride  a  tous  ses  instincts.  L'anarchisme  godwinien 
n'exalte  de  1'individu  qu'un  fragment,  son  intelligence,  sa 
raison.  L'anarchisme  moderne  dresse  i'individu  centre 
la  societ^.  L'anarchisme  godwinien  dresse  I'individu 
centre  la  societ£  et  centre  soi-m£me.  Pour  Godwin, 
Fhomme  doit,  sans  tr£ve,  lutter,  pour  qu'au  sein  de  sa 
personnalit£  la  raison  ait  constamment  le  pas  sur  les  senti- 
ments, les  d6sirs  dgolfstes  et  les  instincts.  A  pousser 
1'analyse,  il  apparalt  que  sa  dodrine,  loin  d'etre  une 
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dodrine  d'emancipation  de  toutes  les  chatnes,  est  une 
doctrine  d'absolue  soumission  au  bien  g£n£ral.  Alors 
que  les  anarchistes  modernes  accordent  a  1'mdividu  tous 
les  droits,  Godwin  les  lui  retire  tous,  pour  lui  imposer 
tous  les  devoirs.  Cette  obligation  de  se  soumettre  a  la 
raison  et  de  devouer  ses  moindres  actes  a  la  collectivite 
donne  au  godwinisme  sa  marque  propre.  C'est  a  sa 
nature,  impregn£e  de  rationalisme  et  de  puritanisme 
calvinistes  que  Godwin  doit  d'avoir  construit  une  doctrine 
aussi  severe.  Mais  cette  moral  est  trop  austere  et  trop 
hostile  a  la  vie  pour  plaire  aux  hommes.  C'est  pourquoi 
nous  pensons  que  Godwin  est  destine  a  demeurer  un 
solitaire  dans  la  famille  des  anarchistes/ 

c  Christopher  Anstey  and  the  New  Bath  Guide ' 
forms  the  subject  of  a  useful  study,  or  as  he  calls 
it,  c  ein  Beitrag  zur  Entwickelung  der  englischen 
Satire  in  18  Jahrhundert,'  by  Walter  Maier,  in  the 
c  Anglistische  Forschungen.'  He  declares,  and 
quite  rightly,  that  any  history  of  the  development 
of  satire  in  the  eighteenth  century  must  deal  not 
only  with  the  great  accredited  pieces  of  satire, 
but  also  with  the  lighter  and  minor  pieces  not  so 
decisively  stamped  as  satire.  He  points  out  how 
the  c  New  Bath  Guide '  reached  its  effects  with 
simple,  light,  humorous,  realistic  touches,  and  so 
fell  away  from  the  classical  satire  rooted  in  stereo- 
typed custom,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the 
work  of  such  writers  as  Praed  and  Hood.  Matthew 
Prior,  however,  may  have  gone  for  something  in 
their  making.  Maier  also  shows  how  Smollett 
in  '  Humphrey  Clinker/  how  Goldsmith,  Moore, 
Byron  all  owe  something  to  Anstey.  The  book 
is,  in  fact,  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals. 
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Few  works  in  France  are  concerned  with  the 
history  of  the  English  language,  and  so  Joseph 
Delcourt's  learned  work,  c  Essai  sur  la  langue  de 
Sir  Thomas  More  d'apres  ses  oeuvres  anglaises,'  is 
the  more  welcome.  The  author  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  More's  English  is  very  modern. 
All  More's  autograph  English  letters  in  the  British 
Museum  are  printed  in  the  appendix,  and  the 
book  contains  a  complete  bibliography  of  More's 
English  works. 

The  scene  of  Sudermann's  new  play,  '  Die 
Lobgesange  des  Claudian,'  is  Milan  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood and  Ravenna,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Among  the  characters  are  Honorius, 
ruler  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  and  Alaric, 
King  of  the  Goths.  It  is  in  prose.  Somehow 
these  historical  dramas  are  less  interesting  than 
the  domestic  subjecfts  of  Sudermann's  earlier 
plays. 

Gerhart  Hauptmann,  in  his  new  verse  drama, 
c  Der  Bogen  des  Odysseus,'  has  chosen  the  subje6t 
of  the  return  of  Ulysses  and  the  slaying  of  the 
suitors.  The  treatment  is  original,  since  Penelope, 
though  much  spoken  of,  does  not  appear  in  person. 
The  simplicity,  I  had  almost  written  the  baldness, 
of  the  language  is  extraordinary.  Much,  there- 
fore, of  the  success  of  the  play  would  depend  on 
the  afting.  The  a<5lion  of  the  play  is  slow  and 
drags  in  part — at  least,  such  is  the  impression 
produced  in  reading  it — but  it  is  worth  pursuing 
for  the  sake  of  the  ending,  which  reminds  me  of 
that  of  some  of  the  best  modern  French  comedies. 
When  Ulysses  has  accomplished  the  death  of  his 
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wife's  unfortunate  suitors,  he  turns  to  Telemachus, 
and  says : 

c  What  will  your  mother  say,  Telemachus, 
That  1  her  choicest  plaything  have  destroyed  ? ' 

English  readers  may  sometimes — as  I  was,  indeed, 
myself  on  the  first  occasion — be  puzzled  over 
allusions  in  French  books  to  the  Epinal  saints  or 
pictures.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally  known 
that  in  the  town  of  Epinal  in  the  Vosges  there 
grew  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  set  of  artisans  who  engraved  on  wood  by  a 
cheap  process,  and  crudely  coloured,  pictures  of 
saints  (the  '  saints  d'un  sou/  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
French  children),  and  of  soldiers,  and  of  battles, 
and  of  the  events  of  the  day.  The  artists,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  Pellerin,  Reveille,  Georgin,  and 
others,  despite  the  crudity  of  their  productions, 
had  a  sort  of  genius,  if  genius  is  the  direct  repre- 
sentation of  a  fact  vividly  felt,  the  immediate  ex- 
pression of  a  simple  emotion.  A  recently  published 
volume  entitled  c  Les  Images  d'Epinal,'  by  Rene 
Perrout,  gives  a  most  delightful  record  of  the 
Epinal  pictures,  both  by  illustration  and  incom- 
petent letterpress. 

As  I  finish  my  article  comes  the  news  of 
Mistral's  death,  and  it  brings  regret  to  all  who 
love  Provence  and  its  associations.  A  visit  to 
Aries  and  its  district  forces  us  to  read  c  Mireio,' 
and  in  so  doing  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  the 
scenery,  customs  and  legends  of  the  country  we 
are  visiting.  This  and  his  shorter  poems,  '  Lis 
Isclo  d'or,'  form  Mistral's  chief  claim  to  a  place 
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among  the  poets  of  France.  Added  to  his  feeling 
for  the  ancient  legends  and  the  natural  beauty  of  his 
native  district,  was  the  desire  to  restore  the  Provenfal 
language  '  selon  ses  traditions  et  caradteres  nation- 
aux.'  For  this  purpose  he  founded  with  others 
(in  1854)  the  society  known  as  the  Felibrige. 
Son  of  a  prosperous  farmer  who  married  a  woman 
of  the  people,  educated  at  a  small  school  at 
Avignon,  and  then  a  student  of  law  at  Aix,  he 
died  where  he  was  born,  at  Maillane,  not  very  far 
from  Aries.  He  took  a  large  part  in  founding  the 
very  interesting  Proven9al  Museum  at  Aries. 
***** 

The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention : — 

Weissgrundige  Attische  Lethyken  nach  Adolf 
Furtwanglers  Auswahl  bearbeitet  von  Walter 
Riezler  mit  Beitragen.  Von  Rudolf  Hackl. 

Romische  Forschungen  der  Biblioteca  Hertziana. 
Die  Portraitdarstellungendes  Michelangelo.  Edited 
by  Ernst  Steinmann. 

Geschichte  der  Gartenkunst  von  Marie  Luise 
Gothein.  Vol.  I.  Von  Agypten  bis  zur  Renais- 
sance in  Italien,  Spanien  und  Portugal.  Vol.  II.  Von 
der  Renaissance  in  Frankreich  bis  zur  Gegenwart. 

Three  sumptuous  volumes  fully  illustrated  with  fine  examples 
of  artistic  reproduction.  The  first,  which  is  published  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Thereianos-Stiftung  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  is  particularly  beautiful. 

Anthologie  de  la  Chanson  fran9aise.  Par  Pierre 
Vrignault. 

A  delightful  collection  from  Bertrand  de  Born  to  Xavier  Privas. 
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L'Annee  1814.     Par  Arthur  Chuquet. 

Letters  and  memoirs  giving  new  or  little  known  details  of  the 
events  of  the  year. 

Les  Conventionnels  regicides  d'apres  des  docu- 
ments officiels  et  inedits.  Par  Pierre  Bliard. 

A  record  of  the  group  of  387  conventionnels  who  condemned 
Louis  XVI. 

Les  '  Ci-devant  nobles '  et  la  revolution.  Florian 
revolutionnaire — La  carrosse  armorie  de  Madame 
Anferraut  de  Tracy  —  Les  vingt-deux  annees 
d'emigration  de  M.  de  Fontane.  Par  le  Comte 
G.  Mareschal  de  Bievre. 

Studies  of  three  special  cases  in  which  ex-nobles  became  as 
regards  the  assembly  which  overturned  the  monarchy  c  des  par- 
tisans simules,  des  neutres  apeures  ou  des  adversaires  irredu&ibles.' 

Madame  de  Souza  et  sa  famille.  Les  Marigny 
— Les  Flahauts — Auguste  de  Morny  (1761-1836). 
Par  Baron  Andre  de  Maricourt. 

The  biography  of  a  woman  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  'ancien 
regime,'  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  splendour  of  the 
Empire,  of  the  dulness  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  monarchy  or 
July,  and  so  is  a  living  link  between  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  second  Empire. 

Une  Oubliee.  Madame  Cottin  d'apres  sa  corre- 
spondance.  Par  Arnelle. 

It  has  been  said  of  her  works :  '  Genlis  fait  reflechir,  Stae'l 
penser,  Souza  sourire,  Cottin  reVer  et  pleurer.' 

Un  ami  de  Machiavel.  Fran9ois  Vettori  sa  vie 
et  ses  oeuvres.  2  vols.  Par  Louis  Passy. 

The  author  has  spent  many  years  in  collecting  his  material. 
The  biography  is  based  on  original  documents,  and  on  the  corre- 
spondence of  Machiavelli,  Vettori,  Strozzi,  etc.  The  second 
volume  contains  nearly  all  the  documents  connected  with  Vettori, 
and  a  chapter  on  his  literary  work. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  AND  TEXTUAL 
PROBLEMS   OF  THE   ENGLISH 
MIRACLE  CYCLES. 

II.— THE  COMING  OF  ANTICHRIST: 
RELATION  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF 
THE  CHESTER  CYCLE. 

HE  subject  I  propose  to  discuss  in  this 
ledlure  is  the  textual  relation  in  which 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Chester  plays 
stand  to  one  another.  This  problem 
is  in  itself  purely  bibliographical,  but 
we  shall  nevertheless  find  that  our  investigations 
will  include  a  number  of  points  of  more  general 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  religious  drama. 

There  is  a  legend  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Chester 
plays  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  variety  of 
more  or  less  discrepant  versions.  Mr.  Chambers, 
comparing  these  versions  with  one  another  and 
analyzing  them  in  the  light  of  historical  records, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  tradition 
must  have  represented  the  plays  as  written  by 
Ranulf  Higden,  monk  of  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey, 
Chester,  and  author  of  the  c  Polychronicon/  in 
1328,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Richard  Herneys, 
and  the  papal  pardon  for  the  spectators  as  obtained, 
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probably  from  Clement  VI,  by  Henry  Francis, 
who  was  senior  monk  of  the  abbey  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.1 

The  traditional  date  is  what  on  general  grounds, 
historical  and  literary,  we  might  expec"t,  but  the 
plays  themselves  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  late 
and  much  modified  form.  In  support  of  the 
authorship  it  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the 
plays  makes  use  of  unusual  authorities  which  are 
followed  and  named  in  connexion  with  the  same 
incidents  in  the  c  Polychronicon.'2  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  these  authorities  by  the  dramatist 
has  been  disputed,  and  a  fundamentally  composite 
authorship  of  the  cycle  has  also,  though  with  less 
reason,  been  postulated. 3  There  the  matter  rests.4 

Our  concern  lies  with  the  manuscripts  in  which 
these  plays  have  come  down  to  us,  and  with  the 
textual  relations  subsisting  among  those  manu- 
scripts. The  problems  they  present  are  many,  and 
the  most  obvious  is  raised  by  the  curious  faft  that 
of  this  cycle,  probably  dating  from  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  all  the  manuscripts  that 
survive  were  written  between  1591  and  1607.  It 
is  the  only  cycle  of  which  more  than  a  single 

1  <  The  Mediaeval  Stage,'  ii.  348. 

2  S.  B.  Hemingway,  'English  Nativity  Plays'  (Yale  Studies  in 
English,  xxxvm),  New  York,  1909,  p.  xxi. 

3  Hans  Utesch,   '  Die  Quellen  der  Chester-Plays,'  Inaugural- 
Dissertation,  Kiel,  1909,  p.  91. 

4  An  ingenious  and  very  attractive  line  of  metrical  argument, 
which  would  go  far  to  prove  substantial  unity  of  authorship,  was 
suggested  by  Alex.  Hohlfeld  in  his  essay  on  '  Die  Altenglischen 
Kollektivmisterien '  ('Anglia,'    1889,    xi.    251).      Unfortunately 
the  facts  are  not  as  he  states  them,  and  his  inference  is  therefore 
invalid. 
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manuscript  is  known,  while  of  it  we  have  five,  the 
oldest  of  which  did  not  come  into  existence  till 
several  years  after  the  plays  themselves  had  been 
performed  for  the  last  time.  Nor  are  they  tran- 
scripts of  a  single  original,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
existence  of  at  least  four  intermediate  copies  can 
certainly  be  inferred.  This  points  to  an  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  subject:,  for  the  last  performance  of 
the  cycle  took  place  1575,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  dramatic  enterprise 
after  that  date.  Alleged  preparations  for  a  per- 
formance in  1600  rest  on  no  cogent  evidence. 

I  will  now  enumerate  the  known  manuscripts 
in   chronological   order.1    It   is  perhaps  a  further 

1  All  are  paper  and  in  folio.  Bodley's  is  the  only  one  that  has 
not  been  rebound.  Since  no  adequate  description  of  these  manu- 
scripts appears  to  exist,  I  give  here  a  more  detailed  account  of  them 
than  was  possible  in  my  lecture. 

1591.  D.  In  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chats- 
worth  (?).    Measures  11^x7^  inches.    Imperfect  at  the  beginning, 
the  first  pageant  supplied  in  a  modern  transcript  from   MS.  K, 
probably  by  J.   P.  Collier.     The  first  leaf  that  survives  is  the 
original  folio  6,  on  which  the  second  pageant  begins.     Written 
throughout  in  a  very  good  and  clear,  though  somewhat  current, 
English    hand,    without    ornament.      Speakers'    names   centred. 
Speeches  divided  and  stage  directions  marked  off  from  the  text  by 
long  rules  ;  quatrains  or  half  stanzas  separated  by  short  rules  from 
the  left.     There  were  originally  150  folios.     The  manuscript  is 
perfect  at  the  end,  and  below  the  ' Finis'  is  the  note:  'By  me 
Edward  Gregorie  scholler  at  Bunbury  the  yeare  of  our  lord  god 
1591.'     It  is  not  certain  whether  this  is  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
text.     Lower  on  the  same  page  is  the  name  '  Richard  Gregorie.' 
This  manuscript  was  missing  when  Deimling  prepared  his  edition. 

1592.  W.    In    the    British    Museum,    MS.    Addit.    10305. 
Measures   11x7  inches.     Mutilated  at   both  ends,  but  the  old 
foliation  shows  that  no  leaves  are  actually  missing  at  the  beginning. 
There  are  168  folios,  and  96  lines  of  text,  which  would  occupy 
two  leaves,  are  wanting  at  the  end.     This  is  the  most  ornamental 
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indication  of  their  antiquarian  origin  that  in  each 
case  the  scribe  has  dated  and  signed  his  work. 

The  earliest  manuscript  of  the  cycle  is  one 
dated  1591  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  is  written  in  a  very  clear  hand 
without  ornament.  Five  leaves  are  missing  at  the 
start,  the  text  beginning  with  the  second  pagent. 
I  call  this  manuscript  D. 

Next  comes  a  manuscript  at  the  British  Museum, 
Additional  10305,  dated  1592.  Written  in  a  care- 
ful hand,  with  more  ornament  than  any  of  the 
other  manuscripts.  Mutilated  at  both  ends;  no 

as  well  as  the  smallest  of  the  manuscripts.  Speakers'  names  are 
centred  :  these  and  the  stage  directions  and  Latin  quotations  in  the 
text  are  in  red.  Speeches  are  divided,  and  stage  dire&ions  marked 
off  by  treble  rules  with  elaborate  finials.  A  head-line  giving  the 
name  of  the  craft  is  enclosed  in  rules,  and  more  elaborate  ornaments 
decorate  the  head-titles.  Rules  surround  each  page.  The  stanzas 
are  in  no  way  divided,  but  the  shorter  lines,  normally  the  fourth 
and  eighth,  are  sometimes  filled  out  with  stars.  Written  through- 
out in  a  good  English  hand,  clear,  but  more  laboured  than  that  of 
D.  At  the  end  of  each  play  is  a  signature:  'by  me  Georgi 
Bellin  1592.'  This  manuscript  was  the  one  printed  by  Wright: 
hence  the  designation  W. 

1600.  K.  In  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Harley  2013.  Measures 
11^x7^  inches.  Perfect,  containing  205  folios.  The  rubrica- 
tion  is  similar  to  that  of  W,  and  the  ornament  is  also  somewhat 
similar  though  much  less  elaborate.  Moreover,  rules  divide  the 
quatrains  or  half  stanzas.  There  is  a  head-line,  and  stars  are  some- 
times used.  At  the  end  of  several  of  the  plays  occurs  a  signature : 
'per  me  Georgi  Bellin  1600.'  Written  throughout  in  a  good 
English  hand  more  flowing  than  that  of  W.  At  first  sight  there 
appears  little  resemblance  between  the  two,  and  one  might  be 
inclined  to  suggest  that  Bellin  was  the  scribe  of  the  original  manu- 
script from  which  both  are  copied.  There  are,  however,  some 
peculiar  resemblances  of  detail  between  them,  and  when  we  take 
into  account  the  similarity  of  ornament  in  the  two  cases,  we  shall 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  both 
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leaves  actually  lost  at  the  beginning,  but  two  at 
the  end.  Known  as  W. 

The  third  is  another  British  Museum  manu- 
script, Harley  2013,  which  bears  the  date  1600. 
In  spite  of  considerable  difference  of  appearance  it 
is  probably  by  the  same  scribe  as  the  preceding ; 
the  ornament  is  similar  though  less  elaborate.  It 
is  the  oldest  perfect  manuscript.  I  give  it  the 
symbol  K. 

Next  comes  an  Oxford  manuscript,  Bodley  175. 
Its  date  is  1604.  It  is  perfect;  it  is  the  plainest 
of  the  manuscripts,  and  is  written  in  a  very  current 
hand.  Its  symbol  is  B. 

manuscripts  being  actually  the  work  of  the  same  scribe,  and  account 
for  the  differences  in  the  writing  by  the  evidently  intentional 
freedom  of  style  in  the  later  example  and  by  the  lapse  of  eight 
years.  Who  George  Bellin  was  we  have  no  record,  but  he  must 
pretty  certainly  have  been  a  professional  scribe.  He  can  hardly  be 
identified  with  the  George  Bellin  who  was  'put  down'  from 
brewing  or  selling  ale  at  an  inquisition  at  Chester  in  8  Elizabeth 
(i.e.  1566,  see  MS.  Harley  2105,  fols.  29b,  3Ob :  his  name  is  said 
also  to  occur  in  MS.  Harley  1927,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
it  there),  but  he  may  have  been  of  the  same  family,  and  also  of  that 
of  Thomas  Bellin,  who,  when  Mayor  of  Chester  in  1578,  caused 
the  Shepherds'  play  to  be  performed  at  the  high  cross  in  the 
Roodee.  Deimling  labelled  the  present  manuscript  <h'  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  more  important  H  (Harley  2124),  but  an 
examination  of  his  edition  shows  that  the  symbols  *  h  '  and  '  H  ' 
are  too  liable  to  confusion,  and  therefore  I  propose  for  the  earlier 
manuscript  the  arbitrary  symbol  '  K.' 

1604.  B.  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bodley  175.  Measures 
HtjX  7-^  inches.  There  are  176  folios  in  the  original  vellum 
wrapper,  and  the  manuscript  is  perfect.  The  speakers'  names  are 
centred  as  in  all  the  above  manuscripts;  there  is,  however,  no  rubrica- 
tion  and  no  ornamentation  of  any  kind.  The  English  hand  in  which 
the  scribe  wrote  is  very  current,  and  though  a  good  hand  it  often 
leaves  the  precise  reading  uncertain  by  reason  of  its  haste.  The 
manuscript  is  signed  at  the  end :  '  1604,  Per  me  gulielmum  Bedford.' 
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The  youngest  manuscript  is  again  in  the  British 
Museum,  Harley  2124.  It  is  dated  1607  and  is 
perfect.  It  has  some  ornament  and  is  the  work  of 
two  scribes.  It  is  designated  H. 

I  had  better  at  once  mention  two  other  manu- 
scripts. One  of  these  is  a  mere  fragment  out  of  a 
binding,  preserved  in  the  Manchester  Free  Library, 
and  containing  the  opening  of  the  play  of  the 
Resurrection.  It  is  on  vellum  and  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  elaborate  writing  is  deliberately 
archaistic,  and  cannot  be  much  earlier  than  the 

1607.  H.  In  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Harley  2124.  Measures 
1 1^  x  7^  inches.  Perfect  in  142  folios,  with  the  original  wrapper, 
formed  of  a  Latin  liturgical  manuscript,  preserved.  The  speakers' 
names  are  no  longer  centred,  but  placed  in  the  left  margin.  They 
and  the  stage  directions,  Latin  quotations,  etc.,  are  in  red.  Quat- 
rains or  half  stanzas  are  divided  by  rules.  The  manuscript  is  in 
two  hands  which  have  not  hitherto  been  correctly  distinguished. 
One  is  a  purely  Italian  hand,  which  appears  in  folios  1-44  only. 
The  other  then  begins,  and  writes  folios  45-56  and  59-62  in  an 
Italian  hand  so  far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  but  with  the  speakers' 
names  in  a  curious  spiky  writing  which  must  be  called  English, 
though  the  forms  of  many  of  the  letters  are  in  fa6t  Italian.  In 
folios  57-8,  and  from  folio  63  onwards,  this  is  used  for  the  text  as 
well.  Both  Italian  scripts  are  very  clear,  the  English  though 
legible  is  occasionally  misleading.  The  manuscript  is  signed  at 
the  end,  in  the  second  hand:  '  1607  Augusti  quarto,  per  lacobum 
Miller.'  The  name  <  Williame  Broome'  occurs  on  the  front  cover. 

Fragment  c.  1575-1600.  M.  A  fragment,  consisting  of  the 
upper  part  of  a  single  leaf,  in  the  Manchester  Free  Library.  It 
came  out  of  a  binding  and  is  much  stained ;  measures  about  6^  x 
7^  inches.  The  full  leaf  must  have  measured  about  9^  x  7^  inches. 
It  is  of  stout  vellum,  and  contains  11.  1-13  and  21-41  of  the  play  of 
the  Resurrection,  elaborately  written  in  red  and  black.  There  is 
a  heading,  but  neither  the  number  of  the  pageant  (xviii)  or  the 
name  of  the  guild  performing  it  (the  Skinners)  is  given.  The 
French  verses  with  which  this  play  opens  are  in  Italian  script,  the 
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manuscripts  mentioned  above.  Too  little  of  the 
text  is  preserved  for  its  readings  to  have  much 
evidential  value.  It  is  possible,  or  perhaps  prob- 
able, that  when  complete  it  contained  a  single 
pageant  only.  In  that  case  its  date  is  presumably 
before  1575. 

The  last  manuscript  to  be  described  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest  and  importance,  though  it  contains 
nothing  but  the  pageant  of  the  Coming  of  Anti- 
christ. It  belongs  to  the  famous  Hengwrt-Peniarth 
colledtion  now  in  the  National  Library  of  Wales 
at  Aberystwith.  It  is  written  on  vellum  and  has 
unfortunately  lost  its  original  wrapper.  This  most 
likely  bore  the  name  of  the  guild  that  performed 

English  in  a  careful  imitation  of  black-letter  type.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  text  of  this  manuscript  is  by  no  means  clear,  but  its 
closest  affinity  seems  to  be  with  B. 

'  Antichrist '  only,  c.  1500.  P.  A  Peniarth  manuscript  now  at 
Aberystwith.  On  vellum,  measuring  1 1\  x  7  J  inches,  two  gather- 
ings, the  first  of  four  leaves,  the  second  of  six,  20  pages  in  all.  It 
is  enclosed  in  a  vellum  wrapper  consisting  of  a  double  leaf  of  a  finely 
written  missal  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century,  much  injured  by 
damp.  But  this  is  not  original,  for  the  quires  have  been  folded 
down  the  middle,  whereas  the  cover  has  not.  The  latter  bears  a 
paper  label  marked  :  '  Dialogue  229.'  It  is  now  protected  by  a 
rough  cardboard  case  which  bears  certain  notes :  *  Hengwrt  MS. 
229,'  '229  Per  my  Fathers  Catalogue.'  'End  of  the  15th  century. 
G.  F.  Warner,  Deputy  Keeper  of  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  10  Od.  1895. 
F.  J.  F[urnivall].'  The  second  of  these  presumably  refers  to 
W.  W.  E.  Wynne's  catalogue  of  the  Peniarth  MSS.  in  the 
'  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,'  1861-71.  There  appears  the  entry 
(1870,  p.  75):  'This  MS.  is  a  dialogue  in  English  verse,  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  portion  or  fragment  of  one 
of  the  "  Mysteries "  of  the  middle  ages.  .  .  .'  The  modern 
press-mark  is  Peniarth  399.  Manly  in  his  edition  remarks  that 
Furnivall  assigned  the  manuscript  to  '1475  or  a  little  later,' 
Warner  to  '  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.' 
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the  play — the  Dyers,  if  we  may  argue  from  the 
later  records  and  manuscripts.  At  the  head  of  the 
text  is  the  title,  '  De  adventu  Antichristi,'  and  the 
number  '  Pagina  xxma.'  The  date  of  the  writing 
may  be  assumed  to  be  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  might  be  as  late  as  1500.  The  leaves 
have  been  folded  down  the  middle  with  a  view  to 
carrying  the  book  in  the  pocket,  and  the  rubbed 
and  faded  condition  of  the  text  suggests  that  it  has 
been  much  handled.  I  refer  to  this  manuscript 
as  P. 

The  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  writing  of  this 
manuscript,  though  great,  would  not  have  been 
insuperable  had  no  attempt  been  made  to  restore  it. 
But  at  some  comparatively  recent  date  the  text  has 
been  largely  re-written  by  an  officious  hand,  which 
has  gone  over  the  lines  of  the  old  letters,  so  far  as 
they  were  distinguishable,  with  modern  ink.  The 
result  has  been  disastrous.  The  greater  part  of 
the  manuscript  has  been  either  retouched  or  wholly 
written  over,  and  although  in  most  places  it  is  still 
possible  to  trace  the  original  writing,  and  thus  to 
get  behind  the  work  of  the  modern  restorer,  in 
some  it  has  wholly  disappeared,  and  we  have 
nothing  but  the  superimposed  writing  to  guide  us. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  restorer  was  a  careful 
workman,  and  that  as  a  rule  his  readings  may  be 
trusted.  There  were,  however,  occasions  on  which 
he  fell  into  error.  While  working  he  had  by  his 
side  either  Wright's  edition  or  else  the  manuscript 
(W)  on  which  it  was  based,  and  when  the  original 
became  more  than  usually  obscure  he  was  inclined 
to  force  the  traces  that  remained  into  the  semblance 
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of  Wright's  reading.  In  the  course  of  a  careful 
collation  I  have  been  able  to  detect  several  such 
substitutions,  and  I  am  not  altogether  confident  of 
having  eliminated  all  spurious  cases  of  agreement 
between  manuscripts  P  and  W.  All  suspicious 
concurrences  have,  however,  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  if  errors  yet  remain  I  do  not  think 
they  are  likely  to  be  of  a  kind  to  vitiate  our  results. 
It  may  be  said,  in  palliation  perhaps  of  the  action 
of  the  modern  retoucher,  that  he  was  not  the  first 
to  tamper  with  the  manuscript.  Already  in  the 
sixteenth  century  it  had  shown  signs  of  fading,  and 
some  scribe  not  only  repeated  some  doubtful  words 
in  the  margin  or  between  the  lines,  but  here  and 
there  actually  wrote  over  the  original  text  exa6Hy 
as  his  successor  did  later.  And  in  one  passage  the 
modern  restorer  has  written  on  the  top  of  the 
earlier  restorations,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  no 
less  than  three  superimposed  layers  of  writing. 

The  Chester  cycle  was  first  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright  in  1  843-7.'    He  knew  of  the  existence  of 


1  Extracts  had  appeared  earlier.  The  complete  list  of  editions, 
excluding  a  few  popular  reprints  of  individual  plays,  is,  I  believe,  as 
follows  (see  Chambers,  *  Mediaeval  Stage,'  ii.  407)  : 

1818.  Chester  Mysteries.  De  deluvio  Noe,  De  occisione  inno- 
centium,  together  with  the  Banns,  i  edited  by  J.  H.  Markland  for 
the  Roxburghe  Club.  From  K,  with  collations  of  H  and  B. 

1836.  Five  Miracle  Plays,  edited  by  J.  P.  Collier.  Including 
<  Antichrist,'  from  D. 

1838.  A  Collection  of  English  Miracle-Plays  or  Mysteries, 
edited  by  W.  Marriott.  Including  '  Noah  '  and  *  Antichrist,'  the 
first  from  H,  the  second  from  K. 

1843-7.  The  Chester  Plays,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright  for  the 
Shakespeare  Society.  Two  volumes.  From  W,  with  the  banns 
from  K. 

1890.  English  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities  and  Interludes,  edited 
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all  five  colle&ive  manuscripts,  and  chose  W  as  the 
basis  of  his  text  no  doubt  because  it  was  the  oldest 
readily  accessible.  This  he  supplemented  from  K, 
the  next  oldest,  and  in  his  notes  he  also  quoted  a 
few  passages  from  H,  the  third  manuscript  at  the 
British  Museum.  I  do  not  think  that  he  consulted 
either  the  Devonshire  or  the  Bodleian  text.  He 
did  not  attempt  any  critical  comparison,  and  chance 
led  him  to  sele<5l  for  his  edition  what  is  perhaps 
the  worst  of  the  extant  manuscripts. 

The  task  of  criticism  was  reserved  for  the  in- 
dustry of  Hermann  Deimling,  the  first  portion  of 
whose  edition  appeared  in  1893.'  He  took  H  as 
his  basis,  adding  a  collation  of  all  other  available 
manuscripts.  Unfortunately  D  had  been  tempor- 
arily mislaid.  A  collation  thereof  has  since  been 
procured  and  will  be  included  in  the  second  part 
of  the  work,  the  appearance  of  which  has  been 

by  A.  W.  Pollard.  Includes  'Noah'  and  part  of 'Abraham  and 
Isaac,'  from  Wright's  edition,  compared  with  D  and  H. 

1893  (for  1892).  The  Chester  Plays,  edited  by  Hermann 
Deimling  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  (Extra  Series). 
Part  I.,  containing  the  Banns  and  Text  as  far  as  play  XIII,  1.  282. 
From  MS.  H  with  collation  of  W  K  B ;  Banns  from  K  with 
collation  of  B. 

1897.  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shaksperean  Drama,  edited  by 
J.  M.  Manly,  vol.  i.  Including  'Prophets'  from  Deimling's 
edition,  and  '  Antichrist '  from  MS.  P. 

1909.  English  Nativity  Plays,  edited  by  S.  B.  Hemingway.  In- 
cluding '  Nativity  '  and  '  Shepherds'  from  D,  with  collation  of  W 
KB  H. 

The  fragment  of  the  '  Resurrection  '  at  Manchester  (MS.  M) 
was  printed  in  the  'Manchester  Guardian'  for  19  May  1883. 

1  Through  the  great  kindness  of  the  late  Dr.  Furnivall,  director 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  I  have  been  able  to  use  the 
unissued  sheets  or  proofs  of  the  portion  of  this  edition  which 
still  awaits  publication. 

V  N 
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delayed  owing  to  the  death  of  the  editor.  Deim- 
ling  showed  conclusively  that  H,  the  youngest 
manuscript,  represents  a  different  recension  from 
the  others,  and  he  regarded  this  recension  as 
superior. 

The  Peniarth  '  Antichrist '  was  first  printed  in 
1897  by  Professor  Manly.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
difficult  task  by  Furnivall.  A  few  collations  from 
Wright's  text  were  added,  and  the  suggestion 
hazarded  that  the  new  manuscript  was  most  nearly 
allied  to  H,  but  the  question  of  relation  was  not 
pursued.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  cases 
where  the  modern  scribe  has  wrongly  restored  the 
readings  of  the  manuscript,  Manly's  text  some- 
times follows  the  restorer's,  sometimes  the  original 
reading.1 

Deimling's  view  as  to  the  superiority  of  H  has 
been  challenged  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Hemingway  of  Yale, 
who  took  D  as  his  text  for  the  two  Chester  pageants 
which  he  included  in  his  collection  of  '  English 
Nativity  Plays.'  He  regards  this  manuscript  as 
the  best  representative  of  the  better  tradition, 
arguing  that  those  passages  in  which  H  has 
obviously  superior  readings  are  in  many  cases  due 
to  editorial  emendations  by  the  scribe.2 

The  one  thing  that  has  clearly  emerged   from 

1  It  is  only  fair  to  my  friend   Professor  Manly  to  say  that  no 
suspicion  whatever  attaches  to  him  in  connexion  with  the  misuse 
which  the  manuscript  has  undergone. 

2  His  preference  for  D  appears,  however,  to  be  based  upon  a  quite 
arbitrary  judgement  as  to  c  superior  readings.'     Moreover,  though 
he  consulted   D,  and  I  presume  transcribed   his  plays  from    it,  I 
gather  that  his  collations  of  the  other  manuscripts  are  taken  from 
Deimling's  edition. 
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the  discussions  so  far  is  that  the  collective  manu- 
scripts fall  into  two  main  groups,  one  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  youngest  manuscript  H  alone. 
It  is  also  clear  that  within  the  larger  group  a 
specially  close  relation  unites  W  and  K,  the  two 
manuscripts  purporting  to  be  by  the  same  scribe. 
The  position  of  P  has  not  been  seriously  discussed, 
and  indeed  the  importance  of  this,  by  far  the 
earliest  text  we  possess,  for  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  cycle  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognized. 
When  Deimling  wrote  its  existence  was  not 
generally  known,  but  it  was  actually  accessible  to 
Hemingway  in  a  printed  edition,  and  that  he 
should  have  ventured  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  the  cyclic  manuscripts  without 
taking  its  evidence  into  consideration  is  inexcusable. 
In  the  five  collective  manuscripts  we  clearly 
have  texts  of  the  whole  cycle  as  officially  recog- 
nized. There  is  nothing  in  any  of  them  to  suggest 
that  they  were  compiled,  like  the  York  '  register,' 
by  transcribing  a  number  of  separate  play-books  in 
the  hands  of  the  various  guilds.  Where  diver- 
gencies of  tradition  appear  they  seem  to  affect  the 
whole  cycle,  not  merely  individual  plays.  Now 
we  have  already,  in  my  previous  lecture,  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  the  '  original '  of  the  Chester 
cycle  was  an  official  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
corporation.  That  'original'  was  presumably  from 
time  to  time  renewed,  alterations  being  incor- 
porated in  a  fresh  copy.  From  some  such  our 
present  manuscripts  must  be  descended.  But  their 
differences  prove  that  they  were  not  all  transcribed 
from  the  same  '  original,'  but  that  they  represent 
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at  least  two  presumably  official  recensions.  Which 
of  these  is  to  be  considered  the  more  authoritative 
is  a  nice  point  which  depends,  not  only  upon  the 
textual  evidence  of  the  manuscripts,  but  also  to 
some  extent  at  least  upon  the  kind  of  authority  we 
look  for. 

After  what  I  said  last  time,  you  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  Peniarth  manu- 
script one  of  the  prompt  copies  in  the  hands  of 
the  various  a6Hng  guilds.  The  collective  manu- 
scripts and  the  records  assign  the  Antichrist 
pageant  to  the  Dyers,  and  though  both  are  later 
than  P,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
change  of  guild  had  taken  place.  You  will  also 
remember  that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  manuscript  was  not,  like  the  York 
Scriveners'  play-book,  itself  an  '  original,'  but  was 
a  copy,  either  direft  or  indirect,  from  an  official 
manuscript  of  the  whole  cycle.  The  absence  of 
any  evidence  of  compilation  in  the  collective 
manuscripts,  together  with  the  fac5l  that  P  bears 
the  heading,  '  Incipit  pagina  xxma,'  seems  to  me  to 
place  this  beyond  doubt.  But  if  this  is  so,  it 
follows  that  P  cannot  be  the  parent  of  any  portion  of 
any  of  the  later  manuscripts,  but  must  be  ultimately 
descended  from  some  collective  manuscript  which 
is  likewise  an  ancestor  of  the  younger  group. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  what 
light  the  general  history  of  the  cycle,  as  traced  in 
the  records,  may  throw  on  the  problem  of  the 
manuscript  tradition.  Our  information  as  to  the 
pageants  and  the  guilds  performing  them  comes, 
apart  from  the  texts  themselves,  chiefly  from  certain 
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c  Banns,1  or  versified  arguments  of  the  pageants, 
intended  for  recitation  by  way  of  advertisement  of 
the  annual  performance.  Some  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  plays  contain  copies  of  a  late  set  of  banns,  a 
more  complete  version  of  which  is  preserved  in 
Rogers'  'Breviary  of  Chester.'1  These  banns 
belong  presumably  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  But  an  earlier  and  quite  distinct 
version  of  the  banns  is  also  extant.  This,  which 
was  copied  for  Randle  Holme  out  of  the  '  White 
Book  of  the  Pentice/  is  called  by  Chambers  the 
pre^reformation  banns,  and  is  certainly  earlier  than 
I547.2  Accompanying  each  set  of  banns  is  a  list 
of  the  pageants  and  the  guilds  performing  them. 
Now  the  series  of  pageants  described  in  the  two 
sets  differ  in  two  points.  The  earlier  contains  a 
play,  '  of  our  lady  thassumpcion/  which  is  absent 
from  the  later,  while  this  records  as  a  single  play 
the  Scourging  and  Crucifying  of  Christ,  which 
forms  two  distinct  pageants  in  the  earlier.3  It  has 
been  assumed,  not  unreasonably,  by  Chambers  and 

1  The  Banns  in  MS.  K  are  printed  by  Wright  and  Deimling, 
the  latter  adds i collations  from  B.     Eighteen  additional  lines  from 
Rogers'  'Breviary'  (MS.  Harley  1944)  were  printed  by  Furnivall 
in   the    introduction    to  his  edition  of  the  '  Digby  Plays,'  New 
Shakspere  Soc.,  1882  (E.E.T.S,  1896),  p.  xx. 

2  Holme's  copy  is  in  MS.  Harley  2150,  whence  it  was  printed 
by  R.   Morris  in  his  '  Chester  in   the   Plantagenet  and    Tudor 
Reigns,'  p.  307. 

3  At  the  risk  of  obscuring  the  argument  I  feel  bound  to  add 
that   the    'Assumption'   appears    in    neither   list,   and    that   the 
'Scourging'  and  'Crucifying'  are  divided  in  both  lists.     This, 
however,  only  proves  that  lists  and  banns  are  drawn  from  different 
sources.      Indeed,   there   is  reason   to  believe  that   Holme's  and 
Rogers'  lists  are  both  copied  from  the  'White  Book.' 
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others,  that  the  disappearance  of  the  '  Assumption  ' 
was  a  result  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  play  did  cease  to  be  performed,  as  at 
York,  out  of  Protestantism.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  found 
in  the  manuscripts.  I  will  leave  the  question 
there  for  the  moment. 

The  discrepancy  in  connexion  with  the  pageant 
of  the  Passion  reappears  in  the  manuscripts ;  H, 
the  youngest  of  them,  agreeing  with  the  later 
banns  in  making  the  play  a  single  whole,  while 
the  rest,  like  the  earlier  banns,  divide  it  into  two. 
This  certainly  looks  as  though  H  preserved  the 
younger  and  the  group  the  older  tradition.  Curi- 
ously enough  the  internal  evidence  points  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction.  Deimling,  it  will  be 
remembered,  preferred  H.  He  was  led  to  this 
conclusion  chiefly  by  a  consideration  of  the 
numerous  passages  which  appear  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  older  group,  but  are  absent  from  H. 
It  is  possible  that  in  some  instances  the  divergence 
may  be  due  to  omissions  in  H,  but  in  a  number  of 
others  the  additional  passages  disturb  the  stanzaic 
arrangement  of  the  text,  and  it  is  evident  that  H 
preserves  the  more  original  version.  Now  in  H 
the  Passion  pageant  is  immensely  long,  extending 
to  no  less  than  892  lines.  The  next  longest  play 
is  the  'Nativity'  with  736  lines;  the  shortest  the 
'Ascension'  with  192.  Assuming  H  to  be  the 
more  original  text,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjefture 
how  this  came  about,  for  the  play  bears  traces  of 
revision.  It  contains  namely  a  variety  of  passages 
in  a  different  and  shorter  measure  than  the  rest. 
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These  occasionally  appear  interwoven  with  the 
more  normal  portions  of  the  play,  but  certain  large 
sections  remain  which  can  easily  be  detached  from 
their  context.  They  are  lines  65  to  120,  contain- 
ing the  buffeting,  lines  313  to  360  the  scourging 
and  crowning,  and  lines  457  to  600  the  crucifixion 
and  casting  of  lots.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing 
surprising  in  a  different  metre  being  used  for  these 
passages,  but  their  subjects  might  well  be  repre- 
sented in  dumb  show,  and  the  omission  of  the  lines 
mentioned  would  reduce  the  play  to  the  very 
manageable  length  of  644  lines.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  assume  the  group  of  manuscripts  to 
represent  the  earlier  tradition,  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  imagine  how  two  originally  separate 
plays  should  ever  have  been  combined  into  such 
an  unwieldly  whole.  The  rubrics  of  the  manu- 
scripts, I  think,  clinch  the  matter.  Immediately 
following  the  Trial  and  Condemnation  all  the  manu- 
scripts have  eight  lines  of  the  shorter  measure, 
after  which  H  inserts  the  direction,  c  Tune  ibunt 
versus  montem  Calvariae,'  and  proceeds  without 
break.  At  this  point  the  group  insert  a  short 
scene  of  sixteen  lines  only,  containing  Peter's 
denial,  at  the  end  of  which  D  has  :  c  Finis  paginae 
decime  sextae.  This  storye  is  finished  in  the 
leaves  followinge.'  There  are  variants  in  the  other 
manuscripts.  The  group  then  proceeds  :  '  Incipit 
pagina  de  crucifixione  Christi,'  &c.,  but  there  is 
no  fresh  number,  and  when  we  come  to  the  end 
D  repeats :  '  Finis  paginae  decimae  sextae.'  The 
other  manuscripts  of  the  group  omit  this,  but  in 
all  the  play  that  follows  is  numbered  seventeen, 
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just  as  it  is  in  H.  We  have  here,  I  think,  proof 
as  absolute  as  the  circumstances  admit  that  the 
process  has  been  one  of  severance  and  not  of 
coalescence,  and  that  it  is  consequently  the 
youngest  manuscript,  H,  which  preserves  the 
earlier  tradition. 

The  occasion  of  the  division  was  the  appearance 
of  two  fresh  guilds  in  the  group  already  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  the  play.  In  H  the  adlors 
are  the  Bowyers,  Fletchers,  and  Ironmongers.  To 
these  B  adds  the  names  of  the  allied  guilds  of 
Coopers  and  Stringers,  but  repeats  the  name  of  the 
Ironmongers  at  the  head  of  the  Crucifixion  play. 
The  remaining  manuscripts,  D  W  K,  also  give  this 
pageant  to  the  Ironmongers,  whose  name,  however, 
they  corre<5lly  omit  at  the  head  of  the  preceding 
Trial  play. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  contradiction 
between  the  internal  and  external  evidence  ?  The 
fact  of  the  Passion  appearing  as  a  single  play  in  the 
younger  banns  need  not,  I  think,  disturb  us.  How- 
ever late  they  may  be,  there  is,  nothing  improbable 
in  supposing  that  their  author  had  before  him  as 
he  wrote  a  manuscript  of  the  earlier  type,  such  as 
H,  in  which  the  play  was  not  divided.  Or  else  he 
may  have  been  misled  by  the  erroneous  numbering 
which  persists  in  all  the  divided  texts.  The  real 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  regarding  the  undivided 
text  of  H  as  original,  is  that  the  pre-reformation 
banns  represent  the  play  ,as  already  divided  at  a 
date  when  the  Assumption  play,  which  has  dis- 
appeared from  all  extant  manuscripts,  was  still 
performed  as  part  of  the  cycle. 
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Those  who  heard  my  first  ledture  will  be  already 
familiar  with  the  solution  I  propose  for  this  con- 
tradidtion.  It  is  that  the  Assumption  play  is  absent 
from  the  manuscripts  of  both  traditions  because,  in 
spite  of  its  appearance  in  the  early  banns,  it  never 
formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  cycle.  We  know 
that  it  was  presented  by  '  the  worshipfull  wyves  of 
this  towne/  whereas  the  Chester  plays  proper  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  crafts.  We  know  that  while 
the  play  was  afted  as  part  of  the  cycle  in  1477, 
it  was  performed  separately  in  1488,  1497,  and 
1 515.'  We  have  also  seen  that  the  subject  was  a 
favourite  one  for  unattached  bodies  to  choose  when 
they  joined  in  the  dramatic  activities  of  the  guilds. 
But  the  conclusive  proof  that  the  Assumption  play 
was  not  a  regular  member  of  the  pageant  cycle  is 
supplied  by  the  banns  themselves.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  hitherto  that  the  four 
lines  describing  the  play  form  but  half  a  stanza,  and 
that  the  last  of  them  is  widowed  of  its  rime ;  in 
other  words,  they  are  an  insertion  made  to  meet 
some  special  occasion,  possibly  the  very  perform- 
ance recorded  in  1477.* 

Having  disposed  of  this  objection  to  the  origin- 
ality of  the  tradition  of  H,  I  may  point  out  that 
the  latter  actually  finds  support  in  the  early  banns 
themselves.  For  although  these  clearly  state  that 

1  Morris'  *  Chester,'  pp.  308,  322,  323 ;  cf.  Chambers,  ii.  409. 

2  Even  had  the  *  Assumption '  ever  formed  an  integral  part  of 
the  cycle,  the  contradiction  would  not  be  a  very  serious  obstacle  to 
the  originality  of  H.     For  the  same  cause,  namely  Protestant  pre- 
judice, which,  it  is  argued,  led  to  the  omission  of  the  play  in  the 
later  tradition  might  equally  have  led  to  its  independent  omission 
in  a  transcript  of  the  earlier  tradition. 
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the  c  Trial '  and  '  Crucifixion '  constitute  two 
distinct  pageants,  the  quatrains  describing  them 
were  not  separated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  were 
written  continuously  as  though  for  a  single  pageant, 
and  in  the  margin  the  names  of  the  performing 
guilds  were  originally  all  written  opposite  the  first 
quatrain.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
scribe  of  the  banns  copied  them  from  a  text  in 
which  the  description  was  not  yet  divided.  If 
these  banns  are  pre-reformation,  as  Chambers  holds, 
and  as  certainly  seems  probable,  it  follows  that  the 
divergence  of  the  tradition  in  the  collective  manu- 
scripts (between  H  and  the  group)  may  well  be  as 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century.1 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Passion  pageant 
was  originally  one  or  two  is  also  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Peniarth  manuscript  of  '  Anti- 
christ.' Although  all  the  collective  manuscripts 
number  the  last  play,  that  of  Doomsday,  twenty- 
four,  in  reality  of  course  the  number  of 
pageants  in  H  is  twenty-four  and  in  the  group 
twenty-five.  Now  the  play  of  Antichrist,  which 
is  the  last  but  one  of  the  cycle,  is  headed  in  the 
separate  manuscript,  P, c  Incipit  pagina  xxma,'  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  collective  manuscript 
from  which  it  was  copied  contained  only  twenty- 
one  plays.  Hence  we  are  to  infer  a  steady  growth 
in  the  number  at  least  of  separate  pageants  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-four,  and  finally  to  twenty- 

1  If  we  could  argue  with  certainty  that  the  banns  containing 
the  'Assumption'  a&ually  represent  the  performance  of  1477,  it 
would  follow  that  the  tradition  represented  by  H  was  earlier  than 
that  year. 
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five.  A  further  inference  is  possible.  If  the  diver- 
gence of  the  textual  tradition  in  the  cyclic  manu- 
scripts goes  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
tradition  of  P,  or  rather  of  its  cyclic  original, 
which  contained  twenty-one  plays  only,  must  be 
considerably  older.  In  that  case  P  itself,  which 
belongs  to  the  very  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
cannot  have  been  transcribed  from  a  contemporary 
'original,'  but  is  probably  a  copy  of  an  older  prompt- 
book belonging  to  the  guild.  This  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  common  ancestor  of  P  and 
the  cyclic  manuscripts  may  well  be  as  early  as  1400. 
In  no  other  cycle  will  the  textual  tradition  take  us 
back  anything  like  as  far  as  this.1 

There  are  two  other  instances  of  a  divergence  in 
the  tradition  which  might  throw  light  on  the 
general  history  of  the  transmission  of  the  text. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  group  B  D  W  K, 
and  the  sub-group  W  K,  are  well  established  by 
general  textual  considerations.  Now  the  two 
earliest  manuscripts,  D  and  W,  give  a  text  of  the 
Resurrection  play  extending  to  432  lines,  and  finish 
it  off  in  their  usual  manner.  Clearly  their  proto- 
type ended  at  that  point ;  but  the  play  is  incomplete, 
and  in  the  interval  between  1592  and  1600  George 
Bellin,  the  scribe  of  W  and  K,  discovered  that  there 
was  another  tradition,  for  his  later  manuscript 

1  I  ought  possibly  to  state  that  owing  to  the  very  faded  condition 
of  the  original  writing  in  MS.  P,  it  is  impossible  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  number  in  the  heading  is  *  xxma '  and  not  '  xxiiia,' 
though  the  latter  would  be  an  exceedingly  unusual  form.  If  P's 
original  contained  twenty-four  pageants,  it  brings  it  very  close 
indeed  to  H ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  further  inference  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  whole  tradition  would  collapse. 
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carries  on  the  text  for  another  95  lines.  The 
scribe  of  B,  writing  in  1604,  likewise  knew  of  the 
fuller  text,  but  apparently  no  manuscript  contain- 
ing it  was  immediately  available.  He  ended  even 
earlier  than  D  and  W,  namely  at  line  425,  but  left 
the  rest  of  that  page  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
blank.  He  never  supplied  the  deficiency.  Manu- 
script H  has  the  full  text,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  it  was  not  in  the  source  which  the 
scribe  followed  elsewhere.  We  have  here  then  a 
clear  instance  of  conflation,  the  only  one,  I  believe, 
that  these  plays  afford.  The  additional  lines  found 
in  K  and  H  appear  to  be  quite  necessary,  and  I 
suppose  that  their  absence  in  the  other  manu- 
scripts is  due  to  the  loss  of  a  leaf  in  the  archetype 
of  the  elder  group.  It  follows  that  some  at  least 
of  the  scribes  of  the  elder  manuscripts  knew  of  the 
original  of  H,  and  deliberately  discarded  it  in  favour 
of  some  other,  which  though  imperfect  in  this  par- 
ticular passage  was  known  to  embody  more  recent 
reformations. 

Another  case  of  anomalous  grouping  is  afforded 
by  the  '  Banns/  As  already  explained,  a  copy  of 
the  later  banns  is  included  by  Rogers  in  his  '  Bre- 
viary of  Chester/  but  transcripts  appear  in  certain 
of  the  cyclic  manuscripts  likewise.  Neither  W 
nor  H  ever  had  them.  D  is  imperfect,  beginning 
with  the  second  pageant,  but  the  five  leaves  missing 
would  exaftly  contain  the  banns  (in  the  version  of 
K)  and  the  first  play.  K  has  the  banns  complete, 
so  far  as  introduction  and  the  description  of  the 
pageants  is  concerned,  but  omits  the  '  Conclusion ' 
of  twenty-four  lines  preserved  by  Rogers.  B  also 
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has  the  banns,  but  omits  seventy  lines  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  adds  at  the  end  only  the  first  six  of 
Rogers'  conclusion.  Now  it  is  clear  that  these 
banns,  dating  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth century  most  likely,  cannot  have  been  in  the 
archetype  from  which  our  cyclic  manuscripts  are 
derived.  They  might,  so  far  as  ascertainable  dates 
are  concerned,  have  occurred  in  the  original  of  the 
group  B  D  W  K,  but  the  sporadic  manner  in  which 
they  appear  and  the  divergencies  of  the  texts  make 
it  pretty  certain  that  they  were  independently 
added  in  each  case,  and  that  they  consequently 
throw  no  light  upon  the  relations  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  which  they  occur. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  textual  rela- 
tionship of  our  extant  copies  in  greater  detail. 
Deimling,  who  was  the  first  to  investigate  the 
question,  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  on  the  one 
hand  that  H  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  and  on  the 
other  that  a  peculiarly  close  bond  united  W  and  K. 
He  was,  of  course,  unable  to  place  the  missing  D, 
but  a  few  readings  from  that  manuscript  contri- 
buted by  A.  W.  Pollard  proved  that  it  presented 
the  peculiarities  neither  of  H  nor  of  W  K.  The 
obvious  inference  was  that  W  and  K  have  a  common 
and  exclusive  ancestor,  say  F,  that  F  and  B  (and 
possibly  D)  have  an  ancestor  |3,  and  that  only  in 
the  ancestor  of  j3  and  H  do  we  get  back  to  the 
archetype  of  the  extant  manuscripts  of  the  cycle. 
No  scheme  of  the  sort  can,  however,  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  unless  it  will  account  not  merely  for 
a  few  selected  readings  or  certain  broad  features  of 
the  texts,  but  for  the  whole  body  of  minor  variants 
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as  well.  Deimling  made  no  attempt  to  prove  his 
scheme  in  this  manner.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  of  my  audience  have  ever  attempted  to  do  so 
on  the  basis  of  Deimling's  collations,  but  I  do  know 
that  if  they  tried  they  failed.  The  thing  cannot 
be  done,  for  Deimling's  collations  are  both  incom- 
plete and,  even  so  far  as  they  go,  often  inaccurate. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  always  realised  that  when 
you  are  recording  the  readings  in  which  a  number 
of  manuscripts  differ  from  one  selected  text,  to  be 
incomplete  is  not  merely  to  give  information  that 
is  defective,  but  information  that  is  actually  false. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  make  a  fresh 
collation  with  a  view  to  determining  the  relation- 
ship of  the  manuscripts,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
have  naturally  sele&ed  the  play  of  Antichrist,  for 
which  we  have  a  sixth  independent  text  whereby 
to  check  the  readings  of  the  rest.  For  this  play  I 
have  made  a  careful  collation  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts, and  though  I  cannot,  of  course,  say  that 
no  variant  has  escaped  me — to  do  so  would  be  to 
stamp  myself  a  charlatan — I  think  it  is  unlikely 
that  I  have  overlooked  any  reading  occurring  in 
more  than  one  manuscript,  and  I  do  claim  with 
some  confidence  what  is  really  the  important  thing, 
namely,  that  wherever  I  have  recorded  any  variant 
I  have  recorded  all  the  manuscripts  in  which  it 
occurs.  If  that  confidence  is  justified,  then,  and 
only  then,  does  my  collation  afford  a  sound  basis 
for  argument.  Two  classes  of  variants  I  have 
excluded  from  purview :  those  in  stage  directions, 
and  those  which  merely  affect  linguistic  forms  such 
as  'ye'  and  'you,'  'has'  and  'hath,'  &c.  Inspection 
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shows  that  each  scribe  generally  pleased  his  own 
fancy  in  these  matters,  and  consequently  that  to 
take  them  into  account  is  only  to  obscure  the 
evidence.  I  may  also  state  at  once  that  I  regard 
it  as  proved  that  none  of  the  cyclic  manuscripts 
are  compilations,  and  consequently  that  P  is  not  an 
ancestor  of  any  of  the  other  texts. 

A  few  broad  fa<5ts  soon  emerge.  All  the  col- 
leftive  manuscripts  being  dated,  the  direction  of 
possible  copying  is  known.  Further,  each  contains 
at  least  one  omission  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
proves  that  it  cannot  be  the  parent  of  any  of  the 
other  texts,  the  possibility  of  insertion  being  nega- 
tived by  the  presence  of  the  passage  in  P.  Thus 
the  general  nature  of  the  relation  between  the 
texts  becomes  apparent. 

To  begin  with,  I  will  take  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  variants,  and  see  to  what  detailed  relation 
between  the  manuscripts  they  appear  to  point. 
The  only  omissions  common  to  two  texts  are  a 
number  which  occur  both  in  W  and  K.  These 
might  point  to  omissions  in  their  common  original, 
which  we  will  call  F,  but  I  am  more  inclined  to 
ascribe  them  to  mutilations  in  that  manuscript. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
common  omissions  there  sometimes  occur  further 
omissions  peculiar  to  K,  a  fa<5l  most  readily  ex- 
plained by  supposing  a  progressive  deterioration 
of  the  original  between  1592  and  1600.  The 
evidence  of  transposition  confirms  the  existence  of 
F,  but  is  of  value  chiefly  in  establishing  a  common 
ancestor  for  the  cyclic  manuscripts  apart  from  P. 
There  are,  namely,  four  lines  which  appear  in  P 
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in  an  earlier  position  than  in  the  other  texts.1  The 
rimes  prove  that  P's  arrangement  is  right,  while  the 
sense  not  being  affe6led  it  is  unlikely  that  this  should 
have  been  due  to  emendation.  That  being  so  the 
cyclic  group  must  have  a  common  ancestor  in  which 
the  error  occurred  and  which  is  not  an  ancestor  of 
P.  This  is  further  supported  by  the  misplace- 
ment of  a  stage  direction  near  the  end  of  the  play 
which  occurs  in  the  younger  manuscripts,  but  not 
in  P.2  Again,  there  is  a  minor  but  yet  important 
transposition  in  which  P  and  H  agree  against  the 
rest.3  The  passage  is  unfortunately  corrupt  in  all 
manuscripts,  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
group  B  D  W  K  have  attempted  an  emendation 
from  which  P  and  H  are  free.  This  points  to  a 
common  ancestor  for  the  group  apart  from  H  and 
P,  and  this  we  will  call  |3.  Its  existence  is  sup- 
ported by  a  passage  in  which  P  and  H  give  to 
'  Quartus  Rex '  a  speech  assigned  by  the  other 
manuscripts  to  '  Seueralis  Rex/  whatever  that  may 
mean.4  Another  speech  is  given  by  P,  H,  and  also 
by  B,  to  '  Tertius  Rex/  which  D  W  K  assign  to 
'Primus  Rex.' 5  This  is  important  as  indicating  a 
common  ancestor  of  D  W  K,  say  8,  apart  from 
P  H  B,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  obvious  con- 
firmation of  this  arrangement.  A  clear  case  of 


1  Lines  637-40.     My  references  are  to  a  parallel  text  of  P  and 
D  which  I  made   for  my  own  use.     The  numbering  does  not 
exactly  agree  with  that  of  Deimling,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
counting    in    non-existent    lines.     It    does   agree,  however,  with 
Manly 's  text. 

2  Line  702.  3  Lines  193-4. 
4  Line  197.  5  Line  301. 
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degeneracy  in  the  cyclic  manuscripts  as  compared 
with  P  is  afforded  by  the  line  which  appears  in 
the  latter  rightly  as  :  *  Walke  ye  furthe  youre  way,' 
and  was  altered  in  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
former  to  the  unmetrical:  'Walke  yee  furth  in 
the  twenty  deuylles  waye.'1 

A  peculiar  feature  of  H  is  the  insertion  of  three 
single  lines  not  found  in  any  other  manuscript. 2 
None  of  these  are  required  by  the  sense,  but  each 
serves  to  make  two  corresponding  half-stanzas 
equal  in  length,  and  is,  therefore,  an  obvious 
metrical  emendation.  In  another  place  3  H  expands 
a  single  line  into  two,  also  it  would  seem  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  metre,  though  perhaps  not 
with  that  result.  It  was  clearly  the  adtual  scribe 
of  the  manuscript  H  who  was  given  to  emending, 
for  in  one  place  we  catch  him  red-handed.  There 
is  a  line 4  in  P  which  is  certainly  incorreft  as  it 
stands,  for  it  has  not  got  the  necessary  rime.  The 
group  B  D  W  K  makes  an  inversion  in  the  order 
of  the  lines  which  is  intended  to  mend  matters,  but 
does  not.  H-  began  by  copying  down  the  line  as 
it  occurs  in  P :  '  You  kinges  also  to  you  I  tell,' 
then  he  deliberately  drew  his  pen  through  the 
words  '  also  to  you,'  and  added  at  the  end  '  with- 
outen  bost,'  thereby  making  it  rime  as  it  should. 
One  other  instance  of  the  editorial  function  as- 
sumed by  the  scribe  of  H  may  be  mentioned.  The 
two  devils  who  carry  off  Antichrist  at  the  end  of 
the  play  leave  the  stage  with  some  parting  jibes  at 

1  Line  450.  2  After  lines  159,  411,  and  418. 

3  Line  453.  «  Line  193. 
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the  audience.  As  his  farewell  shot  the  second 
delivers  himself  of  the  line :  '  In  hell  shall  they 
dwell  at  theyre  last  ende.' l  This  common  damnation 
seems  to  have  shocked  the  scribe,  who  had  maybe 
a  keener  sense  of  justice  than  of  humour.  He  eased 
his  conscience  at  the  expense  of  the  metre  by 
writing :  c  All  sinnfull  shall  dwell  in-  hell  at  ther 
last  ende.' 

So  far,  then,  the  evidence  points  in  the  first 
place  to  a  common  source  for  W  and  K,  namely 
F ;  next  we  have  found  P  and  H  agreeing  together 
against  the  rest,  while  at  the  same  time  P  has 
apparently  original  readings  where  all  the  other 
manuscripts  are  corrupt,  whence  it  follows  that  we 
must  assume  a  common  source  for  B,  D,  and  F, 
namely  /3,  and  also  a  common  source  for  j3  and  H, 
which  we  will  call  »/.  It  also  seems  likely  that  D 
and  F  have  a  common  source,  S,  apart  from  B, 
though  of  this  further  evidence  is  desirable. 
Lastly,  since  we  have  agreed  on  general  grounds 
that  P  is  not  an  ancestor  of  any  of  the  other 
manuscripts  P  and  »?  must  have  a  common  source, 
which  would  be  the  the  archetype,  21,  of  all  the 
known  texts.  Since,  however,  there  are  evident 
corruptions  common  to  all  six  manuscripts,  not 
even  £1  can  be  the  original,  which,  therefore,  we 
shall  have  to  move  back  into  the  mists  of  antiquity 
at  ©. 

Our  results  are  so  far  in  entire  agreement  with 
those  of  Deimling,  from  which,  indeed,  they  only 
differ  by  the  inclusion  of  P  and  D  in  the  scheme. 

1  Line  702. 
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P  =  Peniarth  Manuscript :  Play  of  Antichrist — c.  1 500. 
D  =  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Manuscript:  Cycle — 1591. 
W  =  British  Museum,  MS.  Addit.  10305:  Cycle — 1592. 
K  =  British  Museum,  MS.  Harley  2013  :  Cycle — 1600. 
B  =  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bodley  175:  Cycle — 1604. 
H  =  British  Museum,  MS.  Harley  2124:  Cycle — 1607. 
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The  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  provisional 
arrangement  at  which  we  have  arrived.1 

Having  now  constructed  a  working  hypothesis 
it  remains  to  see  whether  it  will  work.  Our  scheme 
fits  the  facts  so  far  as  we  have  observed  them,  and 
I  believe  it  alone  will  fit  them.  By  the  rules  of 
the  game  it  should  account  for  all  the  variants  in 
the  different  texts ;  unfortunately,  through  the  per- 
versity of  actual  conditions,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
follow  that  it  will.  Let  us  see. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  shall,  of  course,  be 
able  to  treat  the  question  only  in  the  most  sum- 
mary manner.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  statistical 
figures  of  the  readings  which  support  our  scheme, 
and  to  consider  briefly  the  most  important  of  those 
readings  which  appear  to  contradict  it. 

There  are,  to  begin  with,  in  every  manuscript  a 
number  of  readings  in  which  it  is  opposed  by  a  con- 
sensus of  all  others.  The  numbers  of  such  readings 
in  the  different  manuscripts  are  :  P  97,  H  38,  3  46, 
D  27,  W  53,  K  39 ;  total  300.  There  are  also  17 
cases  in  which  two  or  more  manuscripts  differ 
from  the  rest  without  agreeing  among  themselves. 
The  total  number  of  variants  recorded  being  424, 
there  remain  107  cases  in  which  they  fall  into 
groups,  and  are  therefore  capable  either  of  con- 
firming or  contradicting  a  scheme  of  relationship. 

1  The  table  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that,  for  instance,  either 
B  or  S  is  immediately  derived  from  /3,  but  merely  that  they  are 
derived  from  it,  and  that  the  intermediate  steps,  if  there  were  any, 
are  now  lost.  Similarly  in  the  text,  if  I  speak  of  errors  or  emen- 
dations introduced  by  D,  I  mean,  of  course,  by  D  or  some  ancestor 
of  D  subsequent  to  §• 
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Of  these  58  are  agreements  of  W  K  against  the 
rest,  that  is  of  variants  in  F,  and  20  agreements  of 
P  H,  that  is  variants  in  /3.1  This  leaves  about  30 
readings  which,  though  not  necessarily  contradict- 
ing our  scheme,  are  worth  attention.  The  most 
important  and  numerous  group  is  that  to  which  we 
must  look  to  determine  the  positions  of  B  and  D. 
Four  agreements  of  B  D  against  the  rest  suggest  a 
common  source  for  these  two  manuscripts.  On 
examination,  however,  three  of  these  prove  to  be 
easily  explained  coincidences,  and  the  fourth,  though 
less  obvious,  and  therefore  to  be  allowed  some 
weight,  is  also  capable  of  explanation.2  The  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  a  B  D  source  is,  therefore,  not 
strong.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  four  readings 
in  which  PHD  agree  against  B  W  K  and  contra- 
dicl:  our  scheme,  and  eight  in  which  P  H  B  agree 
against  D  W  K  and  support  it.  Now,  on  examina- 
tion the  four  anomalous  cases  all  appear  capable  of 
ready  explanation  as  coincidences  due  to  obvious 
emendations  or  to  alterations  of  obsolete  or  un- 
expected readings  of  the  original.3  The  soundness 


1  There  is  one  case  common  to  these  two  classes,  namely  an 
instance  of  P  H  :  B  :  D  :  W  K. 

2  The  instances  of  D  B  are : 

278  P  (&c.)  This  theffys  comyng  to  abyd  (D  B  theefe  his). 
476  P  (&c.)  Goddis  peple  that  stondis  vs  bye  (D  B  stande  K  standeth). 
522  P  (&c.)  For  thrughe  his  myght  and  his  maistrye  (D  B  maiestie). 
626  P  (&c.)  Reigne  no  longer  thowe  ne  maye  (D  B  lenger  nowe  thou). 

3  The  instances  of  P  H  D  are : 

97  P  (&c.)  Men  buryed  in  graue  as  ye  may  see  (B  W  K  graues). 
167  P  (&c.)  Iff  I  be  Crist  nowe  leuys  ye  (B  ye  me  W  K  you  me). 
1 78  P  (&c.)  And  we  shall  knelingon  oure  knen  (B  W  K  kneele  vpon). 
534  P  (&c.)  Conuertis  to  me  most  myghty  (B  W  K  mightelie). 
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of  our  scheme  comes  out  very  strongly  when  we 
consider  the  eight  cases  of  agreement  between 
P  H  B.  Of  these  two  at  most  can  with  any 
plausibility  be  explained  in  the  manner  which 
satisfies  the  four  cases  just  considered.1  Conse- 
quently of  really  cogent  variants  the  group  P  H  B 
is  supported  by  six  or  seven,  the  group  P  H  D  by 
none,  and  the  group  B  D  by  one  only,  and  that 
doubtfully.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  fairly 
satisfactory  confirmation.  It  is  a  curious  fa<5l  that 
there  are  three  cases  of  agreement  of  P  B  against 
the  rest,  but  of  these  two  prove  on  examination  to 
be  more  apparent  than  real,  while  the  third  is 
a  pretty  obvious  correction  by  B  of  a  corruption 
in  rt.2  A  case  in  which  P  B  agree  against  D  W  K, 
while  H  differs  from  and  might  be  a  corruption 
of  the  reading  of  either  group,  may  be  assumed 

1  The  instances  of  P  H  B  are : 

97  P  (&c.)  Men  buryed  in  graue  as  ye  may  see  (D  W  K  you). 
112  P  (&c.)  Crist  that  oure  name  has  nomen  (D  W  K  our). 
143  P  (&c.)  And  ley  it  lou  vndre  the  greet  (D  W  K  burye). 
301  P  (&c.)  Tertius  rex  (D  W  K  Primus). 
371  P  (&c.)  Oute  on  the  wysarde  with  thy  wylis  (D  W  roysard 

K  defective). 

411  P  (&c.)  That  thowe  shewyd  to  these  kyngis  (D  W  K  vnto). 
625  P  (&c.)  Antecrist  nowe  ys  comyn  thy  day  (D  W  K  this). 
714  P  (&c.)  Conspyryd  may  be  no  way  (D  W  K  by  noe). 
The  instance  in  line  411   is  not  significant,  and  that  in  line  714 
only  doubtfully  so. 

2  The  instances  of  P  B  are : 

415  D  (&c.)  So  thy  ioye  nowe  yt  raygnes  (P  B  nowe). 

448  D  (&c.)  My  cursse  I  gyue  you  to  amend  your  meeles  (P  B  mend). 

682  D  (&c.)  Of  soules  that  should  haue  bine  saued  in  hell  be  the 

lydd  (P  B  thie). 

There  are  reasons  for  not  attaching  weight  to  the  first  and  last  of 
these. 
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to    be    an    instance    of  a   disguised    agreement    of 
PH  B.' 

Of  other  anomalous  agreements  there  are  several, 
but  of  none  do  more  than  a  couple  of  instances 
occur.  They  are :  P  H  K,  P  B  K,  P  W  K,  P  K, 
H  B,  H  D,  H  W,  H  K,  B  K.  The  most  curious 
perhaps  is  P  W  K,  for  it  turns  out  to  be  what  I 
may  call  a  ghost.2  Though  W  K  is  undoubtedly 
supported  by  P  according  both  to  Manly's  edition 
and  to  the  apparent  reading  of  the  manuscript,  the 
latter  on  closer  examination  is  seen  to  be  the  work 
of  the  modern  restorer.  The  original  reading, 
though  uncertain,  most  probably  supported  the 
group  H  B  D.  There  is  another  similar  case  in 
which  the  restorer  has  made  P  support  the  group 
B  D  W  K,  though  in  fa<S  it  almost  certainly  origi- 
nally supported  H.s  Another  startling  agreement 
is  P  B  K,  but  this  is  easily  explained  as  an  emenda- 
tion of  a  corruption  in  »?,  made  independently  by 
B  and  K.«  The  agreements  of  P  K  and  P  H  K  are 
due  to  accidental  returns  of  K  to  an  original  reading. 
The  agreements  of  H  D,  H  B,  H  W,  and  B  K  are 
all  capable  of  explanation.  Two  instances  of  an 
agreement  of  H  K  are  certainly  puzzling.*  In  the 
line :  '  These  Lowlers  the  would  fayne  me  greeue ' 
(D),  both  manuscripts  omit  the  word  'fayne/  and 

1  Line  315  D  (&c.)  Nowe  wee  be  readye  leeue  you  this  (P  B 
been  we  H  we). 

2  Line  566  D  (&c.)  But  I  must  blesse  yt  orytgoe  (W  K I goe  P  -?-). 

3  Line  166  D  (&c.)  God  glorified  created  of  degree  (H  greatest 

p  -?-). 

*  Line  247  P  (&c.)  For  we  were  neuyr  so  rych  in  fay  (D  W  H 
in  good  fay e). 

s  Lines  428,  488. 
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in  the  line  :  '  That  shall  full  soone  make  thee  to  flee  ' 
(D),  the  word  'full/  Both  are  presumably  errors 
and  possibly  mere  slips.  Such  coincidences  must 
now  and  then  be  expected,  and  fortunately  these 
anomalous  readings  attack  our  scheme  at  its  strongest 
point — namely,  the  grouping  of  W  K. 

We  have  now  considered  the  objections  to  our 
hypothesis  as  to  the  relations  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  our  scheme  may  be  held  to  have  stood  the  test 
satisfactorily.  As  yet,  however,  I  have  said  nothing 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  extant  texts.  For 
anything  our  scheme  tells  us  to  the  contrary,  W 
may  on  the  whole  contain  the  most  original  and  H 
the  least  original  readings  within  the  group  of 
cyclic  manuscripts.  Happily  the  independent 
position  of  P  affords  a  certain  criterion  for  the 
originality  of  the  readings  in  the  other  texts.  Since 
the  main  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the 
rules  that  should  govern  the  editing  of  the  Chester 
plays,  we  must  now  apply  ourselves  to  this  criticism, 
remembering  that  anomalous  groupings  must  first 
be  reduced  to  the  normal  ones,  of  which  they  are 
presumably  obscured  variants.1 

After  making  these  corrections  we  arrive  at  the 
following  results.  H  has  47  readings  which  are 
certainly  unoriginal,  in  38  of  which  it  is  opposed 
by  a  concensus  of  all  the  other  manuscripts.  There 
are  also  six  readings  in  which  H  is  unsupported, 

1  For  instance  such  a  grouping  as  P  H  D  :  B  W  K  may  be  an 
obscured  instance  of  P  H  :  B  W  K  :  D,  D  diverging  from  its 
own  group  B  D  W  K  and  accidentally  returning  to  the  original 
reading,  or  else  of  P  H  D  :  B  :  W  K,  B  diverging  from  its  own 
group  P  H  B  D  and  accidentally  making  the  same  change  as  p. 
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but  in  which,  owing  to  P  being  divergent,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  H  is  original. 
B  has  87  certainly  unoriginal  readings,  in  47  of 
which  it  is  opposed  by  a  concensus,  and  six  possibly 
unoriginal  ones.  D  has  64  certain  errors,  27 
opposed  by  a  concensus,  and  six  possible.  W  has 
151  certain,  53  opposed  by  a  concensus,  and  five 
possible  errors.  K  has  145  certain,  39  opposed  by 
a  concensus,  and  five  possible  errors.  Exaftly  the 
same  method  can  be  applied  to  the  hypothetical 
manuscripts.  Thus  F  has  92  certain  errors  and 
nine  possible,  8  3 1  and  six,  /3  20  and  six. 
Summarising  we  have  : — 

H  47  certain  +  6  possible  =  total   53 

B  87        „  +  6  „        =     „     93 

D  64       „  +  6  „        =     „     70 

W  151        „  +  5  „        =     „   156 

K     145       »       +5        »        =     M   15° 
F      92       »       +  9       »        =     „   ioi 

8       31        »       +  6        »        =     „     37 
/3       20       „       +  6        „        =     „     26 

The  total  number  of  readings  in  which  P  and  »/  dis- 
agree is,  certain  108,  possible  6. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  order  of  merit  is  the 
same  whether  the  possible  errors  are  included  or 
not.  In  either  case  B,  a  careless  copy  of  a  good 
original,  is  on  the  whole  less  correft  than  D,  a 
better  copy  of  a  somewhat  worse  original ;  and  W, 
the  manuscript  selected  by  Wright  for  his  edition, 
proves  itself,  in  spite  of  having  fewer  omissions  than 
K,  to  be  the  most  corrupt  of  the  lot. 

In  the  analysis  I  have  just  given  no  account  has 
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been  taken  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  readings. 
If  the  scheme  proposed  is  correft,  or  anything  like 
correft,  then  it  is  futile  to  argue  that  a  reading 
found  say  in  D  only,  or  even  in  D  W  K,  if  opposed 
by  a  concensus  of  P  H  B,  is  original,  however  plausible 
it  may  be.  It  may  be  '  corredt,'  it  may  be  what 
the  author  originally  wrote,  but,  apart  from  con- 
flation, it  can  only  have  got  into  its  place  by  emen- 
dation, it  cannot  have  been  the  reading  of  the 
archetype.  Where  the  relation  of  the  manuscripts 
is  uncertain  we  have,  of  course,  to  rely  upon  the 
general  plausibility  of  their  readings  for  determining 
their  value,  but  it  is  always  a  precarious  test. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  in  different  cases  various 
degrees  of  improbability  in  supposing  a  scribe  or 
corrector  to  have  been  responsible  for  a  given 
reading,  and  sometimes  the  improbability  is  very 
great,  but,  logically  at  least,  we  are  never  justified, 
however  strongly  we  may  feel  that  a  certain  reading 
is  original,  in  assuming  that  it  must  have  been  that 
of  the  archetype. 

I  may  here  state  the  result  of  a  critical  considera- 
tion of  the  differences  between  P  and  »?.  In  a 
number  of  cases  P  is  certainly  corrupt,  but  in  most 
of  these  the  reading  of  »?  seems  as  likely  to  be  an 
emendation  as  to  be  original.  There  remain,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  in  which  emendation  appears 
very  improbable,  and  which,  therefore,  confirm  our 
previous  assumption  that  P  is  not  the  parent  of  the 
cyclic  group. 

There  is  one  warning  which  should  perhaps  be 
borne  in  mind.  Our  results  stridly  apply  to  the 
Antichrist  play  alone.  Since  we  decided  that  the 
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cyclic  manuscripts  were  not  formed  by  the  collec- 
tion of  a  number  of  different  texts  from  separate 
sources,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  relation  of  the 
manuscripts  should  differ  in  different  portions  of 
the  text.  Still  it  is  conceivable :  for  instance  the 
two  scribes  of  MS.  H  might  have  used  different 
originals.  This,  in  point  of  fa6t,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  done,  for  the  divergence  of  H,  like  the  close 
relation  of  W  K,  evidently  persists  throughout  the 
cycle.  The  only  doubt  is  as  to  the  positions  of  B 
and  D.  In  the  course  of  an  analysis  of  the  readings 
of  the  second  pageant  based  on  Deimling's  colla- 
tions I  found  D  apparently  associating  itself  more 
closely  with  H  and  B  with  W  K.1  But,  as  I  have 
said,  Deimling's  collations  are  entirely  untrust- 
worthy, and  such  a  reversal  of  relation  is  in  itself 
extremely  improbable.2 

The  procedure  which  an  editor  should  adopt 
with  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Chester  plays  will 
now  be  evident.  Of  the  two  traditions  repre- 
sented by  H  and  the  group  B  D  W  K  respectively, 

1  Hemingway  appears  to  have  found  this  too:  see  'English 
Nativity  Plays,'  p.  v.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  suspedl  his 
collations  of  having  been  borrowed  from  Deimling's  edition.  The 
apparently  anomalous  character  of  the  readings  of  B  as  reported  by 
Deimling  may  be  due  to  the  rather  difficult  hand  of  that  manu- 
script. 

*  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  two  scribes  of  H  follow  the  same 
tradition  and  presumably  transcribe  from  the  same  manuscript. 
But,  of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  work  is  equally  accurate. 
The  importance  of  H  as  representing  the  elder  tradition  persists 
throughout ;  but,  supposing  the  divergencies  of  H  from  rj  to  be  due 
directly  to  the  scribes  of  H  and  not  to  a  succession  of  intermediate 
copies,  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  H  may  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts.  This,  of  course,  might  be  the  case  even  were  only  one  scribe 
concerned.  The  *  Antichrist '  was  written  by  the  second  scribe. 
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the  former  is  clearly  the  earlier  or  more  original, 
while  the  latter  presumably  represents  the  form 
which  the  plays  assumed  in  the  latest  official 
revision.  Which  of  the  two  an  editor  ele<5ts  to 
follow  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  text  he 
desires  to  produce.  If,  as  is  probable,  he  wishes 
to  arrive  at  the  most  original  text  possible,  he  will, 
of  course,  follow  the  earlier  version,  but  he  must 
keep  his  eyes  open  for  possible  editorial  vagaries 
on  the  part  of  the  scribe  of  H.  The  difference 
between  the  versions  arises  through  intentional 
and  intelligible  alterations  by  the  younger.  The 
difference  between  the  texts,  in  passages  unaffeftcd 
by  such  revision,  arises  mainly  through  corruption. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  manuscript  preserving 
the  earliest  recension  will  also  offer  the  best  text. 
With  regard  to  this,  therefore,  an  editor's  pradtice 
may  be  different.  As  a  matter  of  fa6t,  if  he  pro- 
poses to  seledt  for  his  text  a  single  manuscript  and 
to  stick  to  its  readings  through  thick  and  thin, 
then  that  manuscript  must  again  be  H,  for  this  is  in 
itself  by  far  the  most  correct  manuscript  we  possess. 
That  was  Deimling's  plan,  and  his  choice  of  H  has 
proved  fully  justified.  Hemingway,  while  quite 
right  in  supposing  that  certain  readings  of  H  are 
due  to  editorial  interference,  was  quite  wrong  in 
therefore  condemning  his  predecessor's  selection, 
and  his  own  pradtice  of  following  D  when  opposed 
by  a  concensus  of  H  B  W  K  cannot  possibly  be 
defended.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  H  has  been  found  to  contain  more  than  twice 
as  many  errors  as  )3,  and  that  in  general  the  read- 
ings of  the  latter  can  be  restored  with  certainty. 
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For  a  critical  text,  therefore,  an  editor,  while 
adopting  the  recension  of  H,  should  take  D  as  his 
basis,  this  being  the  oldest  manuscript  and  that  in 
which  the  linguistic  forms  are  in  general  least 
corrupt.  But  it  will  serve  as  a  basis  only.  He 
will  need  to  collate  it  throughout  with  H.  Where 
D  and  H  differ  he  will  consult  B,  or  should  B  fail, 
then  K  or  W.  If  B,  or  K  W,  supports  H,  he 
should  replace  the  reading  of  D  by  that  of  H.  If 
B,  or  K  W,  supports  D,  he  will  not  be  able  to  argue 
that  D  is  correft,  but  he  will  know  that  there  is 
a  divergence  between  H  and  /3.  In  such  a  case, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  independent  authority 
such  as  P,  he  will  have  to  rely  upon  internal 
evidence  to  determine  which  is  the  more  likely  to 
be  the  original  reading.  He  will  remember  that 
the  scribe  of  H  has  been  convifted  of  editing  his 
text,  and  that  the  mathematical  probability  is  about 
two  to  one  in  favour  of  /3. 

W.  W.  GREG. 


» 
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HEN  Mr.  Pickwick  made  his  cele- 
brated excursion  to  attend  the  Eatan- 
swill  election,  he  '  took  the  Norwich 
coach ' ;  and,  apart  from  this  slight 
indication,  Dickens  did  not  assist  his 
readers  by  telling  them  in  what  county  Eatanswill 
was  supposed  to  be  situated.  It,  however,  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  was  the 
town  described,  though  I  do  not  think  that  the 
originals  of  the  rival  editors,  Pott  of  the  'Gazette,' 
and  Slurk  of  the  c  Independent,'  have  yet  been 
identified.  But  if  Dickens  had  seen  John  Cham- 
bers's  c  General  History  of  Norfolk,'  published  in 
1829,  eight  years  before  the  'Pickwick  Papers/ 
he  must  have  gained  a  hint  from  it  for  his  account 
of  the  squabbles  of  the  rival  editors.  The  follow- 
ing newspaper  quotation  is  in  the  '  General  His- 
tory.' It  is  an  attack  on  Henry  Cross-Grove  (as 
he  wrote  his  name),  the  writer  and  printer  of  the 
c  Norwich  Gazette,'  and  was  taken  from  the 
'  Norwich  Courant,'  a  whig  opposition  journal 
which  commenced  in  1714; — 

Dico  Don  Quacko  offers  his  services  to  cure  Henrico 
Cross-Rogo  of  his  wounds,  for  his  just  merit, 
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,  and  if  the  intermitting  feaver  should  happen 
to  return,  the  cortex  is  ready,  alias  a  whip  or  rope  :  and 
in  a  few  days  will  be  published,  c  Memoirs  of  the 
Infamous  life  and  Inglorious  actions  of  Mr.  Scandal, 
alias  Crossroge,  with  his  flight  from  Redcross  Alley,  near 
Cripplegate,  London,  very  diverting  and  entertaining, 
printed  on  a  neat  elzevir  letter  in  a  pocket  volume,  by  a 
gentleman  lately  come  from  London. 


What  incident  in  Cross-Grove's  life  this  referred 
to  is  uncertain,  nor  do  the  threatened  Memoirs 
ever  seem  to  have  been  published,  but  the  passage 
is  quite  in  the  style  of  the  amenities  exchanged 
between  Pott  and  Slurk,  and  the  study  of  a  nearly 
complete  file  of  Cross-Grove's  'Norwich  Gazette' 
has  brought  the  convi<5tion  that  Dickens  must,  at 
some  time  or  other,  have  seen  this  Jacobite  journal. 

Cross-Grove  was  a  man  of  decided  eccentricity 
in  character — one  who  would  at  once  have  cap- 
tured Dickens's  interest. 

Apart  from  this  there  are  two  reasons  why  his 
biography  should  be  written,  the  first  and  not  the 
least  important  being  the  fadt  that  of  all  the  early 
provincial  printer-editors  he  is  the  only  one  whose 
career  can  be  told  in  detail ;  and  the  second  being 
that  amongst  country  editors  he  alone  displayed  an 
interest  in  contemporary  literature.  His  ambition 
was  to  write  a  magazine.  He  never  quite  realised 
it,  but  the  attempt  to  do  so  lifted  his  paper  out  of 
the  ordinary  ruck. 

At  the  time  when  Cross-Grove's  career  com- 
menced, Harley  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  for 
King's  Lynn,  and  Norfolk  was  one  of  the  great 
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whig  counties.  Norfolk  has  a  very  ancient  con- 
nexion with  the  newspaper  press.  Nathaniel 
Butter  was  born  near  King's  Lynn  (according  to 
the  'General  History'),  and  so  was  Dr.  William 
Watts,  the  Royalist  clergyman  who  translated 
most  of  Butter's  later  '  Corantos '  for  him.  Above 
all,  if  we  except  the  Oxford  '  Aulicus '  and 
'Gazette'  (afterwards  the  'London  Gazette'),  for 
which  special  circumstances  accounted,  Norwich 
itself  was  the  first  provincial  town  to  possess  a 
newspaper,  in  the  shape  of  the  '  Norwich  Post,' 
commenced  in  September,  1700,  by  Francis 
Burges.1  Cross-Grove  did  not  start  his  'Gazette' 
(as  it  was  at  first  styled)  until  1706,  and  his  paper 
must  have  brought  him  into  touch  in  later  years 
with  the  famous  Dr.  Johnson,  through  the  cele- 
brated Edward  Cave,  who  founded  the  '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine'  in  1731.  When  Cave  died  in 
1754,  Dr.  Johnson,  as  his  chief  contributor,  wrote 
his  life.  In  this  the  Dodlor  says  that  while  Cave 
was  '  bound  prentice  to  Mr.  Collins,'  the  deputy 
alderman  and  printer  in  London,  '  he  was  sent 
without  any  superintendant,  to  conduct  a  printing 
house  at  Norwich,  and  publish  a  weekly  paper. 
In  this  he  met  with  some  opposition,  which  pro- 

1  There  are  two  claimants  to  an  earlier  origin.  c  Berrow's 
Worcester  Journal '  asserts  that  it  commenced  in  1690 — it  may 
be  able  to  trace  its  descent  from  the  Jacobite  '  Worcester  Post- 
Man/  founded  in  1709,  but  it  was  certainly  not  founded  in  1690 
— and  the  *  Lincoln  Rutland  and  Stamford  Mercury '  claims  to 
have  commenced  in  1695.  This  latter  paper  commenced  as  the 
'Stamford  Mercury '  as  late  as  1732,  and  has  no  connexion  even 
with  an  earlier  'Stamford  Mercury,'  commenced  also  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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duced  a  public  controversy  and  procured  young 
Cave  the  reputation  of  a  writer.'1 

It  seems  probable  that  the  '  Norwich  Gazette ' 
was  the  paper  referred  to,  for  Cross-Grove  con- 
tinually advertised  Cave's e  Gentleman's  Magazine/ 
and  frequently  quoted  from  it.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Cross-Grove  had  much  assistance  from 
Cave,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  refer  the  personal 
attacks  in  the  '  Courant '  to  Cave.  Another  great 
friend  of  Cross-Grove's  was  Strype,  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  a  whig,  and 
gave  Cross-Grove  some  good  advice.  Strype  was 
vicar  of  Low  Leyton,  Essex,  where  Cross-Grove 
was  born,  and  had  baptized  him. 

Henry  Cross-Grove  was  born  on  I4th  August, 
1683,  his  father,  Patrick,  being  an  Irishman.  His 
mother,  Elizabeth,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Gutteridge  of  Leyton,  and  the  widow  of  John 
Fellows  of  London.  Patrick  Cross-Grove  lost  his 
life  in  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  Mrs.  Cross- 
Grove  married  again  three  times,  her  last  husband 
being  one  Charles  Carr,  silk-throwster,  of  Cock 
Lane,  Shoreditch,  whom  she  married  on  aist 
April,  1715. 

At  first,  Cross-Grove  entitled  his  periodical 
'  Gazette,'  simply,  and  it  was  merely  a  piece  of 
paper  printed  on  both  sides.  Few  copies  of  the 
earlier  numbers  exist.  Later  on  it  bore  the  title 

1  It  has  been  suggested  that  Cave  conducted  the  'Norfolk 
Courant,'  I  think  on  no  better  authority  than  that  the  publisher 
of  the  c  Courant '  was  also  named  Collins.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
the  least  likely  that  the  deputy  alderman  would  have  left  London 
to  commence  business  in  Norwich.  Nor  could  he  have  been  a 
Whig. 
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'  The  Norwich  Gazette,'  with,  at  first,  the  inside 
title  of  the  '  Loyal  Packet,' l  and  later  of  '  Cross- 
Grove's  News.'  When  Cave  started  the  '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine '  the  inside  title  soon  became 
c  Cross-Grove's  Magazine.'  It  was  then  a  good- 
sized  sheet  of  four  pages. 

In  the  year  1715  Strype  and  Cross-Grove 
renewed  their  acquaintance  and  commenced  an 
interesting  correspondence.  Cross-Grove  adver- 
tised Strype's  books  for  him  gratuitously,  telling 
him  to  give  his  uncle  Gutteridge  at  Leyton  the 
shilling  stamp  duties,  with  an  injunction  to  drink 
his  nephew's  health  with  them.  Cross-Grove's 
letters  give  an  amusing  account  of  the  petty  perse- 
cution he  endured  on  account  of  his  Jacobite 
principles. 

On  2nd  December,  1714,  he  wrote  to  Strype: — 

As  to  what  you  mention  of  c  Bp.  Whitgift's  Life,'  I 
will  communicate  it  to  all  such  as  I  think  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, will  be  myself  a  subscriber  and  do  what  service  I 
can  in  it,  and  will  publish  your  proposals  in  my  news- 
paper, which  spreads  all  over  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  part 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  The  city  of  Norwich  is 
at  present  distracted  with  party  rage — Whig  and  Tory, 
High  Church  and  Low  Church ;  or,  to  give  it  in  our 
own  dialed:,  Croakers  and  Tackers  make  the  two  con- 
tending parties.  The  Whigs  are  a  strange  compound 
body  of  false-churchmen,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  Antinomians  and  Quakers,  each  of  which 
have  separatists  from  them,  and  all  conventicles  to 
assemble  in.  These  men  think  they  have  got  the  ascen- 
dant and  threaten  destruction  to  all  who  join  not  with 
their  Republican  notions  of  government^  and,  as  my 

1  See  *  Bibliotheca  Norfolciensis.' 
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business  is  publick,  and  my  writings  as  well  as  principles 
counter  to  theirs,  I  am  continually  binding  over  and  pro- 
secuting by  juries.  And  thus  stand  1,  the  Butt  of 
Factious  Hate,  but  Immobile  Saxum  (I)1 

This  is  rather  like  Pott's  declaration  to  Mr. 
Pickwick : — 

The  contest  shall  be  prolonged  so  long  as  I  have  health 
and  strength  and  that  portion  of  talent  with  which  1  am 
gifted.  From  that  contest,  sir,  although  it  may  unsettle 
men's  minds  and  excite  their  feelings  and  render  them 
incapable  for  the  discharge  of  the  everyday  duties  of 
ordinary  life ;  from  that  contest,  sir,  I  will  never  shrink 
till  I  have  set  my  foot  upon  the  'Eatanswill  Independent.' 

Cross-Grove  continues : — 

I  have  sent  you  my  last  week's  <  Gazette,'  together 
with  one  1  printed  on  29th  January  last  [Charles  1.  was 
beheaded  on  joth  January,  and  Cross-Grove  never  forgot 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  by  a  poem],  for  which  I  stood 
a  severe  shock  from  our  glorious  B.  [Bishop  Trimnell], 
and,  though  I  was  then  censured  for  writing  on  that 
subject,  I  believe  I  shall  not  spare  them  an  inch  next 
time ;  for  I  am  not  yet  certain  whether  'tis  now  a  real 
crime  to  be  loyal. 

Writing  on  aist  March,  1714-15,  Cross-Grove 
tells  Strype  of  an  election  not  unlike  that  of 
Eatanswill : — 

The  church  interest  is  strangely  thrown  here,  for  the 
Whigs  have  carried  their  members,  both  for  city  and 
county ;  and  at  the  election  of  the  latter  they  were  so 
outrageously  insulting  that  they  drove  the  Church  candi- 
dates off  the  hill  with  brickbats  and  stones,  and  had  the 

1  Copies  of  these  letters  are  in  the  Cole  MSS.,  vol.  5853  (Add.). 
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impudence  to  spit  in  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  face,  who 
headed  up  the  clergy  to  vote  for  Sir  Ralph  Hare  and  Sir 
Erasmus  Earle.  We  are  at  present  but  in  odd  circum- 
stances here,  for  we  have  an  artillery  company  raised 
lately  by  commission  from  my  Lord  Townshend,  who 
being  all  of  the  Oliverian  Club,  strangely  insult  and 
dragoon  us,  and  steal  gentlemen's  horses  who  are  of  a 
contrary  kidney  to  themselves.  They  have  drawn  up  a 
petition  to  the  R.  and  Council  for  the  silencing  my  press, 
and  it  was,  I  hear,  signed  by  the  Mayor,  several  justices 
of  the  city,  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  and  our  good 
Dean  (Humphrey  Prideaux)  who  all  swim  in  the  same 
stream  ;  so  that  I  am  in  expectation  of  beeng  taken  in  the 
custody  of  a  messenger.  But  I  am  prepared  for  the  storm 
and  so  but  little  heed  it. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  advice  to  '  shout  with  the  largest 
crowd  '  in  an  election  contest  would  not  have  found 
favour  with  Cross-Grove,  and  the  consequences  of 
siding  with  the  weaker  side  in  this  year  well-nigh 
resulted  in  the  close  of  his  career. 

In  a  letter  to  Strype,  dated  '  Trinity  Sunday, 
1715,'  he  writes: — 

I  cannot  sufficiently  rejoice  to  hear  that  such  men  are 
in  being  as  Sir  Harry  Hickes,  who  have  both  honour 
and  courage  enough  to  be  loyal,  and  it  will,  I  presume, 
not  be  unpleasant  that  we  have  persons  here,  and  in 
Norfolk  too,  and  many  of  no  mean  station  and  circum- 
stances, who  are  real  Englishmen  and  can  never  cease  to 
be  so.  George's  birthday  was  observed  here  as  much  as 
I  expected ;  but  on  the  Restauration  day  we  had  the 
greatest  rejoicings  that  ever  were  known. 

On  that  anniversary  the  bells  rang  from  two  o'clock 
on  the  Sunday  morning  till  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  and 
the  streets  were  all  strewn  with  sand  and  flowers.  But, 
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what  is  more  observable,  Friday  last,  being  the  tenth  of 
June  [the  Pretender's  birthday],  the  streets  in  many 
places  were  strewn  so  again,  and  the  bells  of  the  city  rang 
again. 

The  '  Norwich  Gazette '  for  these  years  does 
not,  I  think,  exist,  so  that  the  a£tual  words  with 
which  Cross-Grove  attacked  his  Whig  opponents 
are  not  known.  But  in  any  case  he  irritated  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  few  days  later  he  writes 
to  tell  Strype  that  they  had  prosecuted  him  for 
sedition : — 

I  have  sent  you  one  or  two  of  my  Gazettes,  as  you 
desired,  in  which  you  will  find  I  have  twice  inserted  your 
advertisement.  I  have  also  sent  you  one  or  two  old 
ones,  which  cost  me  some  pounds  by  way  of  prosecution 
for  them.  I  was  just  taken  into  custody  as  I  received 
yours  ;  some  villians  (sic)  having  made  information  that  I 
would  head  up  a  body  of  80  stout  fellows  with  horns  on 
their  heads,  on  the  first  of  August  next,  and  attack  the 
Whiggish  Artillery  Company,  take  their  arms  from  them 
and  down  with  the  Conventicles,  and  that  I  did  also 
curse  the  King.  All  which  I  can  prove  to  be  false  by 
substantial  witnesses.  The  evidences  against  me  are  two 
pretty  fellows ;  one,  a  vagabond  who  has  been  convicted 
of  felony,  and  publicly  whipped  for  it ;  and  the  other 
a  meer  ideot.  We  are  here  in  an  irrepressible  heat  and 
Informers  swarm  everywhere. 

Strype,  in  reply,  seems  to  have  remonstrated 
with  him  for  being  indiscreet,  for,  on  I5th  August, 
1715,  Cross-Grove  tells  him: — 

1  am  an  utter  enemy  to  changes  and  have  found,  by 
History  and  Experience  both,  that  poor  England  has 
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never  gained  by  the  barter,  so  far  your  observation  is 
just.  Passive  Obedience  and  Non-Resistance  is  what  I 
contend  for,  as  a  shining  doctrine  of  our  church  ;  and 
happy  had  it  been  for  Britain  if  her  members  had  prac- 
tised as  well  as  preached  that  doctrine ;  'tis  the  happiness 
of  the  subject:  and  the  safety  of  the  sovereign ;  but  if 
ever  an  Usurper  should  happen  to  be  crowded  into  the 
Throne  by  men  of  Latitudinarian  principles  (which  I 
hope  will  never  happen  here)  I  cannot  see  indeed  then 
what  advantage  St.  Paul's  al  ovaai  t^ovtreai  will  be  to  the 
Church  of  England.  But,  *  ne  ultra  crepidam.' 

The  Assizes  began  here  to-day;  so  that  my  troubles 
are  but  commencing;  and  I  am  told  within  this  hour 
that  an  indidtment  for  High  Treason  will  be  preferred 
against  me ;  the  substance  whereof  is  (as  I  am  told,  for  a 
copy  is  denied  me)  for  endeavouring  to  raise  men  against 
His  Majesty  and  for  promoting  a  rebellion,  etc.,  of  all  of 
which  I  am  as  perfectly  innocent  as  the  child  unborn. 
But  1  have  been  too  forward  in  expressing  my  approba- 
tion of  Monarchy  and  Episcopacy  and  in  lashing  such  as 
I  believe  their  enemies ;  and,  therefore,  *  fas  nefasve ' 
[they]  will  rid  me  out  of  the  world  if  they  can.  But  'tis 
but  treading  in  my  father's  steps,  who  lost  his  life  at  the 
fatal  (I  mean  happy)  Revolution. 

Now  as  to  your  business,  I  have  got,  Sir,  only  one 
subscriber  yet,  notwithstanding  I  thrice  advertised  it  in 
my  *  Gazette.'  But  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  paper, 
which  is  printed  here  in  opposition  to  mine,  perhaps  a 
reason  for  it.  The  verses  there  entitled  'The  Tories 
beat,'  &c.  is  a  Pamphlet  of  my  own,  which  I  wrote  and 
printed  upon  the  Dissolution  of  the  parliament  that  im- 
peached Dr.  Sacheverell  and  then  entitled  it  a  'Mock 
Elegy  on  the  Never  to  be  Forgotten  Earl  of  Aminidab's 
many  headed  Beast,  who  vanished  "in  Fumo"  anno 
1710.'  'Tis  word  for  word  as  I  then  printed  it,  except 
in  two  or  three  places,  where  you  will  easily  see  they 
have  retorted  some  names  upon  me. 
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On  agth  August,  1715,  he  says: — 

I  have  sent  my  last  (  Gazette,'  where  you  will  find  I  am 
honourably  acquitted. 

Cross-Grove  published  a  great  deal  of  very  in- 
ferior poetry  in  his  paper,  besides  admitting  corre- 
spondence on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  made 
verses  himself  and  professed  an  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  Pope,  in  whose  honour  he  printed  a  number 
of  elegies,  written  by  himself  and  his  subscribers, 
and  even  the  full  text  of  the  poet's  will.  Two  small 
volumes  of  poetry  and  correspondence,  coupled  with 
his  own  answers,  were  printed  by  him  in  1708, 
entitled  respectively,  'The  Accurate  Intelligencer' 
and  '  Apollinaria.' 

In  his  later  years  he  became  town  councillor  for 
Mancroft  Ward ;  and,  perhaps  owing  to  this  the 
following  delightful  elegy  '  on  the  death  of  Alder- 
man Churchman '  (of  the  same  ward)  was  the 
result : — 

Descend  Calliope,  celestial  Maid 

Assist  my  labour  and  my  numbers  aid 

Or  rather,  O  ye  Nine,  my  verse  inspire 

And  grant  me  all  a  Poet's  sacred  fire 

Say,  what  could  cause  this  Rich  Display  of  Woe  ? 

What  taught  this  Breast  to  heave,  these  Tears  to  flow  ? 

Say,  is  there  dead,  whose  Virtues  all  men  knew 

Excell'd  by  None  and  Equall'd  but  by  Few. 

Whose  actions  Noble,  gen'rous,  unconfin'd 

Bespoke  the  inward  Candour  of  his  Mind,  &c. 

This  might  have  been  written  by  the  young 
lady  who  '  did '  the  poetry  in  the  '  Eatanswill 
Gazette,'  and  appeared  as  a  Sultana  at  Mrs.  Leo 
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Hunter's  cfete  champetre.'  But  Cross-Grove 
could  write  better  verse  than  this,  and  occasionally 
even  indulged  in  Latin.  He  had  a  great  admira- 
tion for  '  that  sweet  singer  Stephen  Duck  ' — the 
farm  labourer  whom  the  Queen  pensioned,  some- 
what to  Pope's  disgust.  But  his  love  for  poetry 
did  not  prevent  his  selling  quack  medicines.  That 
'  Noble  Elixir '  of  Daffey's  was  puffed  by  him  in 
nearly  every  number  of  his  paper,  and  the  cures 
reported  by  him  are  incredible.  Only  second  to 
'Daffey's  Elixir'  was  a  'Sovereign  Salve'  at  2s.  a 
roll,  also  sold  by  him  at  his  printing  office.  Country 
printers  in  those  days  could  not  make  a  living  out 
of  printing,  and  Cross-Grove's  solitary  important 
book,  a  new  translation  of  Josephus,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  success.  It  has  not  survived. 

He  had  a  way  of  taking  the  subscribers  to  his 
paper  into  his  confidence  about  his  own  affairs 
which  is  distinctly  funny.  On  I4th  August,  1731, 
he  tells  them  : — 

1  have  one  piece  more  of  drumstick  news  (as  Ralph 
once  called  it)  namely,  that  as  this  is  the  Anniversary  of 
My  Own  Birthday,  in  which  I  enter  the  49th  year  of  my 
Age,  I  intend  to  remember  all  my  Honest-hearted  Friends 
and  Customers  over  a  Glass  of  the  Best. 

The  c  glass  of  the  best '  was,  as  we  know  from  his 
own  poems,  '  nut  brown  ale.' 

He  detested  tea,  which,  he  says,  was  drunk 
twice  a  day,  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  broke  out  into  Latin  verse  on  the 
subjeft  • — 9 
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Haec  medicis  dat  opes  et  mercatoribus  herba 
Haec  vobis,  o  vos,  gens  muliebris  Amor 

Haec  eadem  dolor  est,  vestra  et  quaerimonia  sexu 
Nee  tamen  e  toto  parcius  una  bibit. 

Samuel  Palmer,  of  London,  the  printer  of  the 
Grub-Street  Journal,  and  author  of  the  '  General 
History  of  Printing/  completed  by  the  literary 
imposter,  '  George  Psalmanazar,'  was  one  of  Cross- 
Grove's  friends.  Perhaps  Cross-Grove  may  even 
have  known  Palmer's  more  famous  apprentice, 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Palmer's  death,  of  course, 
was  greeted  with  an  elegy,  and  the  publication  of 
his  history  of  printing,  not  only  with  gratuitous 
advertisements,  but  also  by  a  long  poem  on  the 
'  Noble  Art.' 

Cross-Grove's  first  wife  died  on  the  7th  February, 
1742,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  he  told  his  readers 
that  she  was  buried  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  in 
St.  Giles'  Church,  Norwich.  At  this  time  his 
paper  was  accustomed  to  appear  with  a  rather 
good  engraving  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  by  way  of 
frontispiece,  but  a  special  illustration  was  devised 
to  celebrate  the  sad  event,  and  depicted  Death, 
Time,  two  skeletons,  a  coffin  lid  and  a  shroud, 
with  '  Memento  mori '  and  c  Ah  Vita  amisa'  (sic). 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Cross-Grove  gave 
great  prominence  to  the  quarrels  between  the 
Whig  and  Tory  papers  in  London.  'Fog's 
Journal '  was  the  successor  (appropriately  named) 
of  '  Mist's  Journal,'  two  Tory  papers  for  which 
Defoe  wrote.  From  Cross-Grove,  however,  John 
Fog  met  with  much  sarcastic  comment.  Later 
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on,  the  more  formidable  '  Craftsman '  appeared 
('  that  vile  Republican  paper/  Cross-Grove  termed 
it),  written  by  Nicholas  Amhurst,  with  the 
support  of  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney.  When 
Francklin,  the  printer  of  this  paper,  was  prose- 
cuted in  1731  (under  Walpole's  administration) 
and  afterwards  fined  jCioo  and  bound  over  for 
seven  years,  Cross-Grove  delightedly  recorded  the 
fa<5t ;  but  as  a  rule  he  recommended  his  readers  to 
peruse  the  c  Occasional  Historian '  of  the  Rev. 
Matthias  Earbery,  junior,  a  Norfolk  clergyman, 
rather  than  the  Craftsman's  professed  newspaper 
opponent,  '  The  Hyp-Dodlor.'  This  latter  paper 
was,  perhaps,  too  abusive  for  him. 

On  the  25th  September,  1731,  Cross-Grove  told 
his  readers,  with  much  approval,  that  in  the  final 
number  of  his  '  Occasional  Historian,'  Earbery, 
mentioning  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his 
ears  for  libelling  the  consort  of  Charles  I,  said 
that  cMr.  Craftsman  deserves  the  same  application 
of  Tortures  (if  torture  they  must  be  called)  for 
abusing  the  Queen  Consort  of  James  II,'  and  added, 
c  I  think  his  Nose  and  Ears  bear  little  competition 
with  the  Heinousness  of  his  Crime/ 

At  last,  Cross-Grove  himself  died,  and  though 
there  was  no  one  left  to  write  his  elegy,  a  well- 
deserved  obituary  notice  appeared  in  his  '  Norwich 
Gazette'  for  8-15  September,  1744: — 

On  Wednesday  last  (November  I2th)  departed  this 
life  Mr.  Henry  Cross-Grove,  aged  62.  Printer  of  the 
'Norwich  Gazette  and  Magazine'  upwards  of  38  years. 
He  was  a  man  allowed  by  all  Persons  of  Ingenuity  and 
Learning  to  be  a  Man  of  Learning,  Sense  and  Spirit. 
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And  as  his  paper  did  always  appear  with  the  greatest 
Spirit,  Integrity  and  Correctness  of  any  paper  yet  extant, 
so  we  design  (God  willing)  to  continue  it  in  the  same 
channel,  and  hope  to  give  the  same  satisfaction  to  all  our 
good  friends  and  customers,  and  return  them  our  grateful 
thanks  for  all  their  goodness  to  the  printer  now  deceased, 
and  are  incouraged  to  hope  their  goodness  and  future 
favour  will  be  continued  to  us  his  widow  and  son-in-law, 
Mary  Cross-Grove  and  Rob.  Davy. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 
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THE    ENQUIRY    OF    THE    DEATH 
OF    RICHARD    HUNNE. 

lEW  among  the  many  anonymous 
pamphlets  which  appeared  during  the 
religious  controversies  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  England  have  been  more 
often  quoted  or  used  as  material  by 
historians  than  that  entitled  'The  enquirie  and 
verdite  of  the  quest  panneld  of  the  death  of  Richard 
Hune  wich  was  founde  hanged  in  Lolars  tower.' 
Its  text,  without  the  title  and  preface,  was  reprinted 
in  full,  though  not  quite  accurately,  in  Hall's  chro- 
nicle ;  from  this  it  was  transcribed  by  Foxe  into  his 
'  A6ls  and  Monuments' ;  and  from  Foxe  or  Hall  are 
derived  the  numerous  quotations  in  the  works  of 
later  writers  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  original  seems  to  have  remained  almost  un- 
known, though  there  is  a  reference  to  it  in  the 
article  on  Hunne  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.'  Even  the  late  Dr.  Gairdner,  in  his 
'History  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,'  illustrates  by  discrepancies  occurring  in 
it  a  charge  against  Hall  that  his  '  unfairness  on 
some  particular  subjects  goes  the  length  of  positive 
dishonesty,'  not  having  discovered  that  Hall  had 
simply  embedded  in  his  narrative  one  of  the 
pamphlets  by  unknown  writers  which  he  mentions 
in  the  list  of  works  from  which  his  chronicle  was 
compiled. 

Various  points  of  historical  interest  which  arise 
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in  connexion  with  this  tract  I  hope  soon  to  discuss 
in  a  paper  in  the  '  English  Historical  Review.' 
The  object  of  this  note  is  to  record  a  few  biblio- 
graphical facts  I  have  incidentally  collected  about 
it,  and  to  ask  any  readers  of  THE  LIBRARY  who 
have  further  information  if  they  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  share  their  knowledge  with  me. 

Hunne  died  in  1514,  but  an  allusion  to  the 
death  of  Tyndale  in  its  preface  shows  that  the 
tract  cannot  be  earlier  than  1536.  If  it  was 
included  in  the  first  edition  of  Hall's  chronicle, 
it  was  published  before  1 542 ;  it  cannot  in  any 
case  be  later  than  the  edition  of  1548.  Herbert 
(Ames' '  Typographical  Antiquities,'  iii,  p.  1^52) 
places  it  between  books  dated  1539  and  1541,  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  suggests  ?  1539,  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  who  has  kindly  examined  the 
Museum  copies  for  me,  says  that  there  are  no 
typographical  peculiarities  which  would  enable 
anyone  to  assign  it  to  a  particular  printer,  or  date 
it  more  exactly.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  City 
Records  which  may  perhaps  indicate  that  some- 
thing similar  to  one  passage  of  the  text  was  in 
circulation  in  1515  (see  the  c  Victoria  History  of 
London,' i,  247,  where  the  date  1517  should  be 
1515);  the  possible  existence  of  this  or  some  other 
earlier  version  made  it  important  for  my  purpose 
to  ascertain  whether  all  the  extant  copies  were 
of  the  same  edition. 

As  a  result  of  a  somewhat  prolonged  search  I 
am  inclined  to  conclude  that  there  are  not  more 
than  four  (or  at  the  most  five)  such  copies,  two  of 
which  are  only  fragments.  The  first  is  in  the 
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British  Museum  (pressmark  6495  a  27),  acquired 
in  1869.  It  is  described  as  incomplete  in  the 
'Catalogue  of  Early  printed  Books'  (1884),  and 
in  Hazlitt's  '  Bibliographical  Collections/  3rd 
Series,  p.  295  (1887),  but  has  since  been  made 
complete  by  the  addition  of  the  last  leaf  from  the 
second  copy  at  the  Museum  (pressmark  6495  a 
58)  acquired  in  1905.  This  lacks  not  only  that 
leaf  but  also  the  first  four.  Possibly  these  missing 
leaves  form  the  fragment  in  the  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral Library  (see  W.  Sparrow  Simpson's  Catalogue, 
p.  71),  which  was  purchased  in  1878  from  Mr. 
Russell  Smith  ('  Notes  and  Queries,'  5th  Series,  X, 
242),  who  had  bought  it  at  a  sale  held  by  Messrs. 
Puttick  and  Simpson,  on  I2th  April,  1876  (anno- 
tated catalogue  of  this  sale  now  at  the  British 
Museum).  This,  consisting  only  of  the  title-page 
and  preface,  resembles  in  all  respects  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  first  copy.  The  remaining 
example  is  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  The  Librarian,  who  has  kindly 
compared  it  with  a  description  sent  to  him  of  the 
others,  reports  that  it  seems  exadlly  the  same,  and 
that  Hazlitt's  collation  (op.  cit.  4th  Series,  p.  191) 
is  wrong,  as  it,  like  them,  has  only  four  leaves  in 
quire  b. 

In  1862  a  request  for  information  about  the 
tract  appeared  in  '  Notes  and  Queries '  (3rd  Series, 
I,  450),  signed  G.  H.  This  may  either  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  fifth  copy,  or  refer  to  the  first 
one  mentioned  above,  afterwards  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum. 

E.  JEFFRIES  DAVIS. 
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Bib  Hot  he  c  a  Pepysiana.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Part  I.  '  Sea  '  Manu- 
scripts. By  J.  R.  Tanner,  Litt.D.  Part  II. 
General  Introduction  (F.  Sidgwick)  and  Early 
Printed  Books  to  1558.  By  E.  Gordon  Duff. 
London:  Sidgwick  &  'Jackson,  Ltd.  1914. 
js.  6d.  net  each  part. 

AMUEL  PEPYS  is  at  once  one  of 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  an  English  collector,  as  dis- 
tinguished on  the  one  hand  from  the 
student  or  miscellaneous  book-buyer, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  conscious  founders  of 
libraries.  Pepys  diredled  that  his  collection  should 
be  called  'Bibliotheca  Pepysiana,'  but  his  directions 
that  no  additions  should  be  made  to  it  except  by 
his  nephew,  and  that  even  these  should  be  kept 
apart,  clearly  mark  it  out  as  a  collection  and  not  a 
library.  For  a  library  needs  perpetually  to  be  kept 
up-to-date,  whereas  a  skilfully  formed  collection  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  instead  of  becoming  obsolete, 
like  a  library,  becomes  continually  more  valuable. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Pepys  books, 
some  3,000  all  told,  which  are  an  admirable  monu- 
ment to  his  judgment.  The  two  seditions  of  the 
long  projected  Catalogue  which  Messrs.  Sidgwick 
and  Jackson  are  now  publishing  embrace  respec- 
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tively  his  naval  manuscripts  and  his  early  printed 
books.  A  good  many  of  the  former  ought  never 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Admiralty,  but  as  they 
have  remained  in  safe  keeping  no  harm  has  been 
done.  Documents  comparing  the  cost  of  building 
a  ship  in  the  government  yard  with  the  prices  of 
private  contractors,  or  calculating  the  number  of 
workmen  needed  to  complete  her  in  a  twelve- 
month show  that,  on  however  much  smaller  a 
scale,  the  Admiralty  in  Pepys's  day  was  faced  by 
many  of  the  same  problems  as  at  present.  Besides 
the  official  documents  of  his  own  time  which  he 
appropriated,  Pepys  brought  together  many  others 
in  view  of  his  (unfulfilled)  desire  to  write  a  history 
of  the  Navy,  while  yet  others  are  miscellaneous. 
All  have  been  summarily,  but  neatly,  catalogued 
by  Dr.  Tanner.  The  books,  mostly  English, 
printed  before  1558,  described  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Duff,  make  a  more  direft  appeal  to  us.  Many  of 
them,  e.g.,  one  by  Caxton  ('Reynard  the  Fox') 
three  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  two  of  the  six- 
teenth, from  the  press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and 
no  fewer  than  six  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
one  of  the  sixteenth  from  that  of  Pynson,  are  not 
known  to  exist  elsewhere.  Altogether  there  are 
seven  Caxtons,  ten  incunables  by  De  Worde,  and 
eight  by  Pynson.  All  these  and  the  later  books 
are  described  by  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  with  pradlised 
skill.  In  the  same  section  Mr.  Sidgwick  con- 
tributes an  admirable  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
collection.  Both  volumes  are  excellently  printed, 
and  make  us  wish  for  the  speedy  completion  of 
the  set. 
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Conspectus  Incuna bulorum :  an  Index  Catalogue  of 
fifteenth  century  books,  with  references  to  Hams 
Repertorium,  Copingers  Supplement,  Protfors 
Index,  P e Heche fs  Catalogue,  Campbell's  Annales 
and  other  bibliographies.  By  R.  A.  Peddie. 
Part  ii  (C-G).  London:  Graf  ton  &  Co., 
pp.  vii-x,  145-310. 

It  is  pleasant  to  welcome  a  new  instalment  of 
Mr.  Peddie's  Conspedtus,  which  we  had  given  up 
as  dead,  so  long  is  the  interval  which  separates  it 
from  its  predecessor.  The  new  part  gives  refer- 
ences to  eighty-four  different  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  is  free  from  some  slight  blemishes  we 
noticed  in  the  first  instalment.  Save  for  thus 
being  a  little  better,  it  invites  no  new  criticism. 
The  longest  heading  in  it  is  that  of  Cicero,  which 
extends  to  fifteen  columns.  Taking  twenty-four 
as  an  average  number  of  entries  to  a  column  this 
would  give  some  360  fifteenth  century  editions,  a 
very  respedlable  total.  Of  course,  most  of  these 
were  printed  in  Italy,  in  the  case  of  the  Epistolae 
Familiares  something  like  fifty  editions  out  of  fifty- 
three,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
case  of  the  De  Seneflute  and  De  Amicitia  almost 
all  the  localized  editions  come  from  Germany  or  the 
Low  Countries.  The  most  singular  heading  in 
the  book  is  that  of  the  Conjuratio  malignorum 
spirituum.  Of  this,  twenty-eight  editions  are  regis- 
tered, all  without  place  or  date,  five  of  these  by 
Hain,  two  by  Copinger,  six  by  Pellechet,  eight  by 
Reichling,  six  by  the  German  Commission  for  a 
General  Catalogue  of  Incunabula.  In  not  a  single 
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instance  are  these  quoted  as  overlapping,  although 
Prodlor  also  registered  one  of  those  in  Hain  and 
one  of  Copinger's.  If  twenty-six  out  of  twenty- 
eight  copies  are  really  unique  it  is  indeed  amazing, 
though  the  Conjuratio  is  the  sort  of  book  of  which 
editions  easily  tend  to  be  represented  by  very  few 
copies.  The  record  of  the  Divisiones  decem 
nationum  totius  christianitatis,  a  book  of  which 
there  is  no  copy  in  the  British  Museum  and  of 
which  we  had  never  heard,  is  very  similar.  Here 
of  twenty-three  editions  registered  only  one  bears 
place  or  date,  and  of  not  more  than  three  editions 
is  more  than  a  single  copy  known.  Probably 
some  of  these  entries  are  ghosts,  a  remark  which 
reminds  us  of  our  doubts  whether  there  is  not 
something  wrong  as  to  the  editions  of  the  Summa 
angelica  attributed  to  Venice  1476  and  1485. 
The  author  was  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Chivasso, 
and  from  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  Chivasso 
edition  of  1486  there  is  a  stream  of  reprints,  two 
in  each  of  the  years  1487-91,  and  as  many  as  five 
in  1492.  The  1485  edition  is  vouched  for  by  the 
German  Commission,  and  a  Venice  publisher  may 
have  forestalled  the  first  authorised  text,  as  a 
Cologne  publisher  seems  to  have  forestalled  the 
first  authorised  edition  of  the  Fasciculus  Temporum. 
But  an  edition  of  1475  seems  incredible.  It  is 
good,  however,  to  have  all  these  references  brought 
together,  and  Mr.  Peddie  has  done  his  editing  in 
a  very  workmanlike  manner. 
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J&nblattdructtf   des   xv.   Jahrhunderts.       Ein   biblio- 

graphisches    Verzeichnis    herausgegeben    von    der 

Kommission  fur  den  Gesamtkatalog  der  Wiegen- 

druc\e.      Halle    a.    S.,    Verlag    von    Ehrhardt 

Karras.      1914.     pp*  xix.  553. 

This  new  addition  to  the  Sammlung  bibliotheks- 
wissenschaftlicher  Arbeiten  begun  by  Dr.  Dziatko 
and  worthily  continued  by  Professor  Haebler,  is  a 
volume  of  extraordinary  interest.  It  registers  some 
1,630  single  sheets  printed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  full  of  valuable  material,  not  only  for 
bibliographers  and  students  of  printing,  but  also 
for  the  political  and  social  historian.  Nearly  a 
fourth  of  these  single  sheets  are  preserved  at 
Munich,  and  the  existence  of  these,  and  of  a 
smaller  collection  of  128,  once  the  property  of 
Herr  Culemann,  now  in  the  Kestner  Museum  at 
Hanover,  has  long  been  known.  The  others  have 
come  to  light  very  largely  through  the  researches 
of  the  Commission  by  whose  members  this  cata- 
logue has  been  edited  with  admirable  precision. 
More  than  half  the  entries  are  concerned  with  two 
subjects,  the  traffic  in  Indulgences  accounting  for 
no  fewer  than  550  entries,  and  that  in  Almanacs 
for  over  320.  German  songs  account  for  another 
hundred,  official  documents  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian for  about  as  many  more,  and  those  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  for  some  sixty.  Other  important  groups 
are  of  prayers,  pieces  in  honour  of  Christ,  the 
Holy  Mother,  and  the  Saints,  certificates  of  ad- 
mission to  confraternities,  booksellers'  advertise- 
ments, and  notices  of  shooting  competitions.  The 
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provenance  of  the  pieces  is  not  their  least  remark- 
able feature.  Of  the  total  of  1,631,  the  place  of 
imprint  of  forty-five  is  as  yet  untraced  (the  smallness 
of  the  number  reflecting  great  credit  on  the 
editors),  nine  are  French,  twenty-six  Spanish, 
twenty-seven  English,  thirty-nine  Low  Country, 
forty-two  Italian,  and  the  remaining  1,443  German. 
Of  course,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  is  more  influential  in 
Germany  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  only  in  Ger- 
many that  thorough  search  has  as  yet  been  made 
in  State  and  municipal  archives;  nevertheless,  it 
remains  remarkable  that  of  every  eleven  single 
sheets  as  yet  found  and  identified  no  fewer  than 
ten  are  German.  Clearly  what  is  called  'job' 
printing  established  itself  much  earlier  and  much 
more  thoroughly  in  Germany  than  elsewhere ; 
clearly  also  the  German  appetite  for  indulgences 
and  almanacs  (these  latter  largely  concerned  with 
the  lucky  days  for  letting  blood,  etc.)  was  much 
greater  than  that  felt  in  any  other  country. 

A.  W.  P. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

AN    EARLY  APPRECIATION   OF 
WILLIAM    BLAKE. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

|N  agth  September,  1809,  closed  that 
unique  exhibition  at  28  Broad  Street, 
Golden  Square,  which  is  known  to  all 
admirers  of  William  Blake  by  the 
Descriptive  Catalogue  and  by  some, 
alas !  not  all,  of  the  pictures  therein  shown. 
Among  the  few  who  went  and  wondered  was  the 
diarist,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  who  purchased  no 
fewer  than  four  copies  of  the  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue, one  of  which  he  presented  to  Charles  Lamb, 
thereby  evoking  that  famous  praise  of  Blake  as 
Chaucerian,  painter  and  critic,  which  must  have 
sounded  oddly  in  the  ears  of  that  unmystical 
generation.1 

1  Lamb's  copy,  as  Mr.  Lucas  tells  us,  was  afterwards  bound  up 
with  Ella's  c  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,'  Southey's  t  Wat  Tyler,' 
and  the  *  Poems'  of  Rochester  and  Lady  Winchelsea.  A  strange 
company  truly,  but  characteristic  of  the  owner  and  his  hap-hazard 
library. 
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As  a  pioneer  in  Blake  criticism  Crabb  Robinson 
has  never  received  his  due;  Gilchrist  resents  his 
suggestion  that  Blake  was  not  entirely  sane,  others 
have  repeated  the  reproach ;  and  no  one  has 
thought  to  clear  his  memory  in  that  respeft  by 
reprinting  that  forgotten  paper  which  he  wrote  in 
the  winter  of  1809-10  to  introduce  Blake  to  the 
notice  of  German  students — a  paper  based  on  a 
first-hand  study  of  all  the  pictures,  poems  and 
engravings  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands,  and 
on  such  personal  information  as  he  could  glean 
from  friends.  He  did  not  meet  the  poet-painter 
until  many  years  later,  so  that  his  narrative,  by  far 
the  earliest  long  account  of  Blake  and  his  work,  is 
uncoloured  by  personal  feeling.  When  in  the 
year  1863  Gilchrist  introduced  William  Blake, 
Pi6lor  Ignotus,  to  the  general  public,  he  began 
his  book  with  a  lament  over  the  c  scanty  recog- 
nition '  accorded  to  Blake  as  poet  and  artist. 
The  notices  in  Cunningham's  '  Lives  of  British 
Artists '  and  Leslie's  c  Handbook  for  Young 
Painters '  are  alone  mentioned  by  name,  and  Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries  are  said  to  pass  by  his  name 
'  with  inaccurate  dispatch,  as  having  had  some 
connexion  with  the  Arts.'  Yet  a  closer  study  of 
the  fa6ls  will  reveal  a  surprising  amount  of  con- 
temporary interest  in  William  Blake.  Malkin's 
'A  Father's  Memoirs  of  his  Child'  (1805)  is  the 
only  serious  biographical  notice  published  during 
his  lifetime — the  only  one,  at  least,  hitherto  re- 
garded. But  at  his  death  friendly  notices  appeared 
in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  the  'New  Monthly 
Magazine,'  and  elsewhere,  the  first-named  being,  in 
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part  at  least,  worthy  of  the  quotation  it  has  not  yet 
received.     At  p.  377  of  vol.  ii,  1827,  we  read  :  — 

cAug.  13  [i2th]  Aged  68  [69],  Mr.  William  Blake,  an 
excellent,  but  eccentric  artist/  After  a  list  of  his  works, 
including  the  c  eight  beautiful  plates  in  the  "  Novelist's 
Magazine,"  the  c  Gates  of  Paradise/  c  Songs  of  Experi- 
ence,' ['  Songs  of  Innocence '  are  omitted],  *  America,' 
<  Europe,'  the  <  Night  Thoughts,'  Hayley's  c  Ballads,'  the 
c  Grave,'  with  the  designs  to  which  c  few  persons  of  taste 
are  unacquainted ' ;  the  c  Descriptive  Catalogue,'  the 
4  Canterbury  Pilgrimage '  and  *  Job,'  comes  this  inter- 
esting passage.  '  Blake  has  been  allowed  to  exist  in  a 
penury  which  most  artists — being  necessarily  of  a  sensitive 
temperament — would  deem  intolerable.  Pent,  with  his 
affectionate  wife,  in  a  close  back-room  in  one  of  the 
Strand  courts,  his  bed  in  one  corner,  his  meagre  dinner 
in  another,  a  rickety  table  holding  his  copperplates  in 
progress,  his  colours,  books  (among  which  his  Bible,  a 
Sessi  Velutello's  Dante,  and  Mr.  Carey's  (sic)  translation, 
were  at  the  top),  his  large  drawings,  sketches,  and  MSS. ; 
—his  ancles  frightfully  swelled,  his  chest  disordered,  old 
age  striding  on,  his  wants  increased,  but  not  his  miserable 
means  and  appliances:  even  yet  was  his  eye  undimmed, 
the  fire  of  his  imagination  unquenched,  and  the  preter- 
natural, never-resting  activity  of  his  mind  unflagging. 
He  had  not  merely  a  calmly  resigned,  but  a  cheerful  and 
mirthful  countenance ;  in  short,  he  was  a  living  com- 
mentary on  Jeremy  Taylor's  beautiful  chapter  on  Con- 
tentedness.  He  took  no  thought  for  his  life,  what  he 
should  eat,  or  what  he  should  drink ;  nor  yet  for  his 
body,  what  he  should  put  on  ;  but  had  a  fearless  con- 
fidence in  that  Providence  which  had  given  him  the  vast 
range  of  the  world  for  his  recreation  and  delight.  He 
was  a&ive  in  mind  and  body,  passing  from  one  occupation 
to  another,  without  an  intervening  minute  of  repose. 
Of  an  ardent,  affectionate,  and  grateful  temper,  he  was 
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simple  in  manner  and  address,  and  displayed  an  inbred 
courteousness  of  the  most  agreeable  character.  At  the  age 
of  sixty-six  he  commenced  the  study  of  Italian,  for  the  sake 
of  reading  Dante  in  the  original,  which  he  accomplished ! 
William  Blake  died  as  he  had  lived,  piously  cheerful ! 
talking  calmly,  and  finally  resigning  himself  to  his  eternal 
rest,  like  an  infant  to  its  sleep.  His  effects  are  nothing, 
except  some  pictures,  copper-plates,  and  his  principal 
work,  a  series  of  a  hundred  large  Designs  from  Dante. 
His  widow  is  left  in  a  very  forlorn  condition,  Mr.  Blake 
himself  having  latterly  been  much  indebted  for  succour 
and  consolation  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Linnell,  the  painter. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  her  cause  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
distributors  of  those  funds  which  are  raised  for  the  relief 
of  distressed  artists,  and  also  by  the  benevolence  of 
private  individuals.' 

The  year  after  Blake's  death  appeared  J.  T. 
Smith's  very  interesting  and  important  Memoir, 
appended  to  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Life  of 
Nollekens,'  and  in  1830  the  biography  by  Alan 
Cunningham,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  trans- 
lated into  German  in  the  third  volume  of  '  Zeit- 
genossen,'  published  at  Leipsic  in  the  same  year, 
which  also  refers  to  the  paper  in  the  c  Vaterland- 
isches  Museum,'  but  knows  no  other  authority ; 
while  in  the  first  volume  of  Nagler's  '  Kiinstler- 
Lexicon'  (1835)  over  three  large  oftavo  pages  are 
devoted  to  Blake,  more,  in  fact,  than  to  Bellini, 
homage  which  might  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
worshipper.  This  outburst  of  German  interest, 
hitherto,  I  believe,  unnoticed  in  England,  is  with- 
out doubt  due  to  the  article  by  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson,  who  is  referred  to  by  Gilchrist  as  'a 
gentleman  whom,  so  long  ago  as  1809,  we  beheld 
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a  solitary  visitor  to  the  abortive  exhibition  in 
Broad  Street,  and  in  1810,  writing  an  account  of 
the  memorable  man  for  the  Patriotische  Annalen 
of  good  Dr.  Perthes  of  Hamburgh ' l  (ch.  xxxv). 
Obviously  Gilchrist  had  never  seen  the  paper,  and 
knew  of  it  only  from  the  reference  in  Crabb 
Robinson's  own  '  Reminiscences,'  which  were 
shown  him  in  MS.  Like  the  author  himself  he 
misquotes  the  title  of  the  magazine,  and  this  has 
probably  hindered  recent  students  from  following 
up  the  matter.  Crabb  Robinson's  published 
account  is  as  follows : — 

I  amused  myself  this  spring  [of  1810]  by  writing  an 
account  of  the  insane  poet,  painter  and  engraver,  Blake. 
Perthes  of  Hamburgh  had  written  to  me  asking  me  to 
send  him  an  article  for  a  new  German  magazine,  entitled 
c  Vaterlandische  Annalen/  which  he  was  about  to  set  up. 
Dr.  Malkin  having  in  the  memoirs  of  his  son  given  an 
account  of  Blake's  extraordinary  genius,  with  specimens 
of  his  poems,  I  resolved  out  of  these  materials  to  compile 
a  paper.  This  I  did,  and  it  was  translated  into  German 
by  Dr.  Julius,  who  many  years  afterwards  introduced 
himself  to  me  as  my  translator.  The  article  appears  in 
the  single  number  of  the  second  volume  of  the  c  Vater- 
landische Annalen/  For  it  was  at  this  time  that  Buona- 
parte united  Hamburgh  to  the  French  Empire,  on  which 
Perthes  manfully  gave  up  the  magazine,  saying,  as  he 
had  no  longer  a  c  Vaterland,'  there  could  be  no  <  Vater- 
landische Annalen/  But  before  I  drew  up  this  paper  I 
went  to  see  a  gallery  of  Blake's  paintings,  which  were 

1  This  is  the  only  reference  to  the  paper  to  be  found  in  Gil- 
christ; reference  is,  however,  made  to  Dr.  Julius'  translation  of 
the  poems  therein  given  by  Mr.  Sampson  in  his  recent  Oxford 
edition  of  Blake's  works,  but  not  to  Crabb  Robinson's  paper  itself. 
The  same  applies  to  other  recent  works  on  Blake. 
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exhibited  by  his  brother,  a  hosier  in  Carnaby  Market. 
The  entrance  fee  was  2s.  6d.,  catalogue  included.  I  was 
deeply  interested  by  the  catalogue  as  well  as  the  pictures. 
I  took  four  copies,  telling  the  brother  1  hoped  he  would 
let  me  come  again.  He  said  *  Oh,  as  often  as  you 
please.'  Afterwards  I  became  acquainted  with  Blake, 
but  will  postpone  what  I  have  to  relate  of  this  extra- 
ordinary character. 

The  relation  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Gil- 
christ,  and  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  Blake  in 
the  '  Life/  or  in  Crabb  Robinson's  own  c  Diary ' 
and  '  Reminiscences/1 

Crabb  Robinson,  as  we  have  seen,  knew  Malkin's 
work,  but  his  criticism  is  essentially  at  first-hand, 
based  on  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  artist's 
work,  but  untempered  by  that  sympathy  which 
personal  contact  with  Blake  generally  produced. 
Interested  by  the  reference  in  Gilchrist,  I  sought 
at  the  British  Museum  for  the  '  Patriotische 
Annalen  ' — whose  real  title  is  the  '  Vaterlandisches 
Museum ' — and  found  the  translation  published  in 
February,  1810,  to  be  the  last  article  in  the  last  of 
the  six  numbers  of  that  short-lived  publication. 
Careful  examination  of  all  Crabb  Robinson's  mis- 
cellaneous papers  at  Dr.  Williams'  Library,  Gordon 
Square,  led  not,  alas,  to  the  discovery  of  any  part 
of  the  original  MS. — the  complete  copy  must,  of 
course,  have  been  sent  to  Germany  in  1809 — but 
to  that  of  various  notes  on  the  subject,  including 
copies  of  sixteen  of  Blake's  poems,  extracts  from 

1  The  above  passage  is  taken  from  the  Diary  as  published.  The 
quotations  from  Crabb  Robinson's  own  MSS.  are  printed  in  full 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  in  his  *  William  Blake.' 
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the  '  Europe '  and  c  America/  a  fragment  of  un- 
published prose,  and  a  note  of  the  address  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1809,  all  of  which  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  their  proper  place. 

The  German  version  of  Crabb  Robinson's  paper, 
which  adds  one  or  two  small  fafts  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Blake,  proved  to  be  of  considerable 
interest,  and  as  the  original  MS.  was  missing,  the 
one  course  open  was  the  retranslation  of  the  paper 
in  the  c  Vaterlandisches  Museum.'  I  cannot  hope 
always  to  have  caught  the  precise  shade  of  the 
author's  meaning,  but  Crabb  Robinson  himself 
approved  of  the  German  translation,  behind  which 
one  constantly  feels  the  presence  of  an  English 
original.  As  far  as  possible,  I  have  modelled  my 
phrases  on  Crabb  Robinson's  own  in  the  various 
passages  which  he  devotes  to  Blake  in  the 
'  Reminiscences.'  One  word  of  warning  may  be 
given  to  the  reader.  A  comparison  of  the  paper 
here  given  with  the  '  Reminiscences '  will  show 
how  much  more  favourable — in  spite  of  occasional 
outbursts  against  his  sanity — was  the  author's 
opinion  of  Blake  when  he  came  to  know  him  in 
1825;  had  his  early  paper  ever  been  reprinted, 
the  censure  would  doubtless  have  been  modified  in 
accordance  with  his  better  knowledge  of  the  poet- 
artist.  As  has  been  truly  said  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and 
Yeats  (who  likewise  appear  never  to  have  seen  the 
'Vaterlandisches  Museum'),  Crabb  Robinson's 
'  Reminiscences '  were  '  written  by  a  man  who 
thought  [Blake]  mad  before  he  saw  him,  and  never 
altogether  got  rid  of  the  idea.' 

It  is  of  considerable  interest,  therefore,  to  find 
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an  account  of  Blake  published  fifteen  years  before 
he  had  met  the  artist  by  the  very  man  whose  later 
description,  based  on  personal  knowledge,  has  been 
justly  called  'the  best  and  most  vivid  portrait  of  him 
that  has  been  left  us  from  his  own  day/  (Ellis  and 
Yeats,  I,  p.  150.)  And  herewith  we  pass  to 

WILLIAM    BLAKE, 
ARTIST,  POET,  AND  RELIGIOUS  MYSTIC.  ' 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Of  all  the  conditions  which  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  psychologist,  none  assuredly  is  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  union  of  genius  and  madness  in  single 
remarkable  minds,  which,  while  on  the  one  hand 
they  compel  our  admiration  by  their  great  mental 
powers,  yet  on  the  other  move  our  pity  by  their 
claims  to  supernatural  gifts.  Of  such  is  the  whole 
race  of  ecstatics,  mystics,  seers  of  visions  and 
dreamers  of  dreams,  and  to  their  list  we  have  now 
to  add  another  name,  that  of  William  Blake. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  is  at  this  moment 
living  in  London,  although  more  than  fifty  years 
of  age,  is  only  now  beginning  to  emerge  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  the  singular  bent  of  his  talents 
and  the  eccentricity  of  his  personal  character  have 
confined  him.  We  know  too  little  of  his  history 
to  claim  to  give  a  complete  account  of  his  life, 
and  can  do  no  more  than  claim  to  have  our 

1  Cf.  the  first  entry  on  Blake  in  Crabb  Robinson's  '  Reminis- 
cences,' 'shall  I  call  Blake  artist,  genius,  mystic,  or  madman? 
Probably  he  is  all.' 
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information  on  very  recent  authority.  It  must 
suffice  to  know  by  way  of  introduction  that  he  was 
born  in  London  of  parents  of  moderate  means,  and 
early  gave  himself  up  to  his  own  guidance,  or 
rather,  misguidance.  In  his  tenth  year  he  went  to 
a  drawing  school,  in  his  fourteenth  (as  apprentice) 
to  an  engraver  of  the  name  of  Basire,  well  known 
by  his  plates  to  Stuart's  'Athens'  and  his  engraving 
of  West's  '  Orestes  and  Pylades.'  Even  as  a  boy, 
Blake  was  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  his 
taste.  Possessed  with  a  veritable  passion  for 
Gothic  architecture,  he  passed  whole  days  in 
drawing  the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  addition  he  collected  engravings,  especially  after 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  idolised  Albert 
Diirer  and  Heemskerk.1 

Although  he  afterwards  worked  as  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  he  had  already  shown  his  bent 
to  an  art  so  original  that,  isolated  from  his  fellow- 
students,  he  was  far  removed  from  all  regular  or 
ordinary  occupation.  His  name  is  nevertheless  to 
be  found  under  some  very  commonplace  plates  to 
children's  books;2  but  while  he  cherished  artistic 
visions  utterly  opposed  to  the  taste  of  connoisseurs, 
and  regarded  more  recent  methods  in  drawing  and 
engraving  as  sins  against  art,  he  preferred,  in  his 
phrase,  to  be  a  martyr  for  his  religion — i.e.,  his 
art — to  debasing  his  talents  by  a  weak  submission 

1  Crabb  Robinson  must  have  obtained  these  facts  from  the  brief 
but  valuable  account  of  Blake  in  the  preface  to  Malkin's  *  Father's 
Memoirs  of  his  Child,'  published  in  1805. 

2 This  may  allude  to  his  own  works  'For  Children  :  the  Gates  of 
Paradise,'  or  to  his  recently  recovered  *  History  of  England '  (both 
1793),  or  to  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  *  Tales  for  Children'  (1791). 
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to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  art  in  an  age  of  artistic 
degradation.  Moreover,  as  his  religious  convic- 
tions had  brought  on  him  the  credit  of  being  an 
absolute  lunatic,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  while  professional  connoisseurs  know  nothing 
of  him,  his  very  well-wishers  cannot  forbear 
betraying  their  compassion,  even  while  they  show 
their  admiration.  One  attempt  at  introducing 
him  to  the  great  British  public  has  indeed 
succeeded,  his  illustrations  to  Blair's  '  Grave/  a 
religious  poem  very  popular  among  the  serious, 
which  connoisseurs  find  remarkable  alike  for  its 
beauties  and  defects,  blaming  its  want  of  taste  and 
delicacy,  while  admiring  the  imaginative  powers 
of  the  poet.  Blake,  although  properly  speaking 
an  engraver,  was  not  commissioned  to  engrave  his 
own  drawings,  the  execution  being  entrusted,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  soon  hear,  to  Schiavonetti, 
who  executed  his  task  with  great  neatness,  but 
with  such  an  admixture  of  dots  and  lines  as  must 
have  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  artist.1  This 
work,  which  besides  the  twelve  drawings  contains 
an  excellent  portrait  of  Blake  and  the  original  text, 
costs  two  and  a  half  guineas.  It  is  preceded  by 
some  remarks  of  Fuseli's,  which  we  insert  as  a 
proof  of  the  merits  of  our  artist,  since  we  cannot 

1  That  it  did  so  we  have  the  publisher  Cromek's  word ;  see  the 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Blake  on  the  subject  of  the  engravings 
in  *  Gilchrist,'  chapter  xxii.  Blake's  view  of  the  dot  and  line 
school  may  be  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Gilchrist.  *  What 
is  called  the  English  style  of  engraving,  such  as  proceeded  from 
the  toilettes  of  Woollett  and  Strange  (for  theirs  were  Fribble's 
toilettes)  can  never  produce  character  and  expression.  .  .  .  En- 
graving is  drawing  on  copper  and  nothing  else.' 
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give  an  aftual  reproduction  of  his  work.  After 
mentioning  the  utility  of  such  a  series  of  moral 
designs  in  an  age  so  frivolous  as  ours,  before  which 
the  allegories  of  antiquity  faint  and  fail,  Fuseli 
continues,  '  the  author  of  the  moral  series  before 
us  has  endeavoured  to  wake  sensibility  by  touching 
our  sympathies  with  nearer,  less  ambiguous,  and 
less  ludicrous  imagery,  than  that  which  mythology, 
Gothic  superstition,  or  symbols  as  far-fetched  as 
inadequate,  could  supply,'  [and  so  on,  quoting  the 
rest  of  the  kind  but  clumsy  preface  of  the  admirer 
who  found  Blake  '  damned  good  to  steal  from.' 
Crabb  Robinson  continues: — ]One  can  see  this  is 
no  'damning  with  feigned  praise/ 'for  the  faults 
indicated  by  Fuseli  are  only  too  apparent.  In  fa<5t, 
of  all  the  artists  who  ever  lived,  even  of  those 
perverted  spirits  described  by  Goethe  in  his  enter- 
taining <  Sammler  und  die  Seinigen'  ('  Propylaen,' 
B.2.  St. 2)  under  the  title  of  poetisers,  phantom- 
hunters  and  the  like,  none  so  completely  betrays 
himself  as  our  artist.  We  shall  return  to  these 
drawings  later,  and  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of 
the  little  book  on  which  we  have  specially  drawn, 
a  book,  besides,  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
ever  published. 

The  illustrations  to  the  '  Grave,'  though  only 
perhaps  admired  by  the  few,  were  by  these  few 
loudly  and  extravagantly  praised.  Blake,  who  had 
become  known  by  their  praises,  now  resolved  to 

1  I  must  apologise  for  the  pun  in  the  above  phrase,  but  the 
original,  *  Kein  Verdammen  durch  verstelltes  Lob,'  is  in  inverted 
commas,  suggesting  a  quotation,  and  Pope's  phrase  would  infallibly 
suggest  itself  to  Crabb  Robinson  in  this  connexion. 
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come  forward.  Only  last  year  he  opened  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  frescoes,  proclaiming  that  he  had 
rediscovered  the  lost  art  of  fresco.  He  demanded 
of  those  who  had  considered  his  works  the  slovenly 
daubs  of  a  madman,  destitute  alike  of  technical 
skill  and  harmony  of  proportion,  to  examine  them 
now  with  greater  attention.  '  They  will  find/  he 
adds,  '  that  if  Italy  is  enriched  and  made  great  by 
Raphael,  if  Michael  Angelo  is  its  supreme  glory, 
if  art  is  the  glory  of  the  nation,  if  genius  and  in- 
spiration are  the  great  origin  and  bond  of  society, 
the  distinction  my  works  have  obtained  from  those 
who  best  understand  such  things  calls  for  my 
exhibition  as  the  greatest  of  duties  to  my  country.' 
[I  cannot  find  this  passage  in  any  known  work  of 
Blake's,  yet  it  bears  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  and  by 
good  fortune  I  am  enabled  to  give  it  in  Blake's  own 
words,  not  in  a  translation  of  Crabb  Robinson  only, 
as  the  latter  has  copied  the  above  sentence,  together 
with  a  doubtful  date,  which  as  we  shall  see  must  be 
that  of  May  15,  1809 — a  day  memorable  for  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  in  Golden  Square — on 
the  back  of  a  letter  preserved  among  his  papers  in 
Dr.  Williams'  Library.  Just  above  it  is  written, 
and  crossed  out,  part  of  a  sentence,  apparently 
from  the  same  source,  '  There  cannot  be  more 
than  three  great  painters  or  poets  in  any  age  or 
count [ry].'  The  probable  origin  of  the  passages 
must  be  given  later.]  At  the  same  time  he 
published  a  'Descriptive  Catalogue'  of  these  fresco 
pi6tures,  out  of  which  we  propose  to  give  only  a 
few  unconnected  passages.  The  original  consists 
of  a  veritable  olio  of  fragmentary  utterances  on  art 
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and  religion,  without  plan  or  arrangement,  and  the 
artist's  idiosyncracies  will  in  this  way  be  most 
clearly  shown.  The  vehemence  with  which, 
throughout  the  book,  he  declaims  against  oil 
painting  and  the  artists  of  the  Venetian  and 
Flemish  schools  is  part  of  the  fixed  ideas  of  the 
author.  [The  quotations  are  here  given  from  the 
text  of  the  '  Descriptive  Catalogue,'  and  not  merely 
retranslated  from  Crabb  Robinson.]  His  preface 
begins  with  the  following  words  [which  again  do 
not  occur  in  the  'Descriptive  Catalogue'  as  we 
know  it]  : — '  The  eye  which  prefers  the  colouring 
of  Rubens  and  Titian  to  that  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  should  be  modest  and  mistrust  its 
own  judgement,'  but  as  he  proceeds  with  his 
descriptions  his  wrath  against  false  schools  of 
painting  waxes,  and  in  holy  zeal  he  proclaims  that 
the  hated  artists  are  evil  spirits,  and  later  art  the 
offspring  of  hell.  Chiaroscuro  he  plainly  calls  'an 
infernal  machine  in  the  hand  of  Venetian  and 
Flemish  demons.'  The  following  will  make  it 
appear  that  these  expressions  are  not  merely 
theoretical  phrases.  Correggio  he  calls  'a  soft, 
effeminate,  and  consequently  most  cruel  demon.' 
Rubens  is  '  a  most  outrageous  demon.'  [It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  give  the  whole  of  Crabb 
Robinson's  quotations  from  a  work  now  so  familiar. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  does  justice,  both  in  his 
own  words  and  in  his  quotations  from  the  Cata- 
logue, to  Blake's  doctrine  of  the  'great  and  golden 
rule  of  art,  a  fine  and  determinate  outline.'  Passing 
on,  we  come  to  another  point  on  which  Mr.  Crabb 
Robinson's  unpublished  papers  throw  a  new  light ; 
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he  continues :]  He  does  not  conceal  the  ground 
of  this  preference  [for  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo],  and  the  following  passage,  while  it  reveals 
the  artist's  views  on  the  technique  of  his  art,  con- 
tains a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  which 
underlies  his  whole  dodlrine.  '  The  great  and 
golden  rule  of  art,  as  well  as  of  life,  is  this :  That 
the  more  distinct,  sharp  and  wiry  the  bounding 
line,  the  more  perfect  the  work  of  art '  [and  so  on 
down  to  the  end  of  the  text  to  No.  XV.  of  the 
'  Descriptive  Catalogue'].  This  passage  is  sufficient 
to  explain  why  our  artist  was  not  permitted  to 
engrave  his  own  designs  [for  Blair's  '  Grave'].  In 
the  same  spirit  he  proclaims  the  guilt  of  the  recent 
distinction  between  a  painting  and  a  drawing. 
'  If  losing  and  obliterating  the  outline  constitutes 
a  picture,  Mr.  B.  will  never  be  so  foolish  as  to  do 
one.  .  .  .  There  is  no  difference  between  Raphael's 
Cartoons  and  his  Frescoes  or  Pictures,  except  that 
the  Frescos  or  Pi6lures  are  more  highly  finished.' 
He  denies  Titian,  Rubens  and  Correggio  all  merit 
in  colouring,  and  says,  'their  men  are  like  leather 
and  their  women  like  chalk.'  In  his  own  principal 
pifture  his  naked  forms  are  almost  crimson.  They 
are  Ancient  Britons,  of  whom  he  says,  'the  flush 
of  health  in  flesh,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  nourished 
by  the  spirits  of  forests  and  floods,  in  that  ancient 
happy  period  which  history  has  recorded,  cannot 
be  like  the  sickly  daubs  of  Titian  or  Rubens.  As 
to  modern  man,  stripped  from  his  load  of  clothing, 
he  is  like  a  dead  corpse.' 

We  now  pass  from  the  technique  of  his  art  to 
the  meaning  and  poetical  portions  in  which  the 
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peculiarities  of  our  artist  are  still  more  clearly 
seen.  His  greatest  enjoyment  consists  in  giving 
bodily  form  to  spiritual  beings.  Thus  in  the 
'  Grave '  he  has  represented  the  re-union  of  soul 
and  body,  and  to  both  he  has  given  equal  clearness 
of  form  and  outline.  In  one  of  his  best  drawings, 
the  '  Death  of  the  Strong  Wicked  Man,'  the  body 
lies  in  the  death  agony,  and  a  broken  vessel,  whose 
contents  are  escaping,  indicates  the  moment  of 
death,  while  the  soul,  veiled  in  flame,  rises  from 
the  pillow.  The  soul  is  a  copy  of  the  body,  yet 
in  altered  guise,  and  flies  from  the  window  with  a 
well-rendered  expression  of  horror.  In  other  en- 
gravings the  soul  appears  hovering  over  the  body, 
which  it  leaves  unwillingly  ;  in  others  we  have 
the  Re-union  of  both  at  the  Resurrection  and  so 
forth.  These  are  about  the  most  offensive  of  his 
inventions. 

In  his  Catalogue  we  find  still  further  vindication 
of  the  reproaches  brought  against  his  earlier  work. 
c  Shall  painting  be  confined  to  the  sordid  drudgery 
of  facsimile  representations  of  merely  mortal  and 
perishing  substances,  and  not  be,  as  poetry  and 
music  are,  elevated  into  its  own  proper  sphere  of 
invention  and  visionary  conception  ? '  He  then 
alleges  that  the  statues  of  the  Greek  gods  are  so 
many  bodily  representations  of  spiritual  beings. 
'  A  Spirit  and  a  Vision  are  not,  as  the  modern 
philosophy  asserts,  a  cloudy  vapour  or  a  nothing ; 
they  are  organised  and  minutely  articulated  beyond 
all  that  the  mortal  and  perishing  nature  can  produce. 
Spirits  are  organised  men.' 

In  a  certain  sense  every  imaginative  artist  must 
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maintain  the  same,  but  it  will  always  remain 
doubtful  in  what  sense  our  artist  uses  these  ex- 
pressions.1 For  in  his  own  description  of  his 
allegorical  picture  of  Pitt  guiding  Behemoth,  and 
Nelson  Leviathan  (pictures  which  the  present 
writer,  although  he  has  seen  them,  dares  not 
describe)  he  says,  '  these  pictures  are  similar  to 
those  Apotheoses  of  Persian,  Hindoo,  and  Egyp- 
tian antiquity,  which  are  still  preserved  on  rude 
monuments.'  [Other  quotations  follow  from  the 
'Descriptive  Catalogue'  —  Crabb  Robinson  re- 
sumes:] As  this  belief  of  our  artist's  in  the  inter- 
course which,  like  Swedenborg,  he  enjoys  with 
the  spiritual  world  has  more  than  anything  else 
injured  his  reputation,  we  subjoin  another  remark- 
able passage  from  his  Catalogue.  His  greatest 
and  most  perfeft  work  is  entitled  '  The  Ancient 
Britons/2  It  is  founded  on  that  strange  survival  of 
Welsh  bardic  lore  which  Owen  gives  thus  under 
the  name  of  Triads : 

In  the  last  battle  that  Arthur  fought,  the  most  beautiful 

was  one 
That  returned,  and  the  most  strong  another :  with  them 

also  returned 
The  most  ugly ;  and  no  other  beside  returned  from  the 

bloody  field. 

1  '  Sinne '  is  the  word  in  both  clauses  of  the  original  sentence. 

2  This   sentence   is   interesting,  as  confirming   Mr.  Seymour 
Kirkup's  judgment,  who  called  it  the  finest  of  his  works,  as  against 
Southey's,  who    in    the    '  Doctor '    called    it   <  one  of  his  worst 
pictures,    which    is    saying    much.'      (Gilchrist    I,    pp.    276-7.) 
Swinburne  tells  us  that  Mr.  Kirkup  never  forgot  'the  fury  and 
splendour  of  energy  these  contrasted  with  the  serene  ardour  of 
simply  beautiful  courage,  the  violent  life  of  the  designer,  and  the 
fierce  distance  of  fluctuating  battle.' 
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The  most  beautiful,  the  Roman  warriors  trembled  before 

and  worshipped ; 
The  most  strong  they  melted  before  and  dissolved  in  his 

presence ; 
The  most  ugly  they  fled  with  outcries  and  contortions  of 

their  limbs. 

The  pi<5lure  represents  these  three  beings  fighting 
with  the  Romans;  but  we  prefer  to  let  the  artist 
speak  of  his  own  works.  [Crabb  Robinson  pro- 
ceeds to  quote  the  c  yet  darker  commentary  on  this 
dark  passage/  the  long  account  of  the  pidture  in 
the  '  Descriptive  Catalogue/  which  need  not  be 
quoted  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Triads  are 
not  quoted  in  the  c  Descriptive  Catalogue/  but  are 
quoted  in  the  above  form  in  what  is  described  by 
Gilchrist,  who  gives  only  a  fragment  of  the  docu- 
ment, as  '  a  curious  waif,  bearing  a  record  of  this 
exhibition  ...  a  printed  programme,  dated  in 
Blake's  autograph,  May  15,  1809,  and  directed  to 
Ozias  Humphrey ;  containing  one  page  of  print 
preceded  by  an  elaborate  title-page.'  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  a  copy  of  this  work,  or  to  find  it 
reprinted  entire,  but  I  feel  little  doubt  that  the 
very  interesting  prose  passage  quoted  from  the 
letter  on  which  Crabb  Robinson  has  scribbled 
quotations  from  c  Europe  '  and  '  America/  etc.,  the 
address  of  Blake's  Exhibition  in  Golden  Square, 
and  the  date  May  (?)  I5th,  1809,  are  all  derived 
from  this  programme.  This  date  is  very  indistindt, 
and  might  be  intended  for  August  I5th,  but  the 
occurrence  on  the  programme  of  the  date  May 
1 5th  and  of  the  Triads  is  proof  that  the  true 
reading  is  May,  virtually  also  proof  that  the  prose 
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passages  on  page  240  come  from  the  same  source. 
A  complete  copy  of  the  leaflet  must  therefore  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Crabb  Robinson,  and  as 
Gilchrist  did  not  reprint  it  entire,  the  quotations 
add  something  to  our  knowledge  of  a  characteristic 
document.  Blake's  reference  to  c  the  distinction 
my  works  have  obtained  from  those  who  best  un- 
derstand such  things'  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the 
complimentary  expressions  of  Fuseli  and  others  in 
the  preface  to  Blair's  '  Grave,'  to  which  we  there- 
fore indirectly  owe  the  '  Descriptive  Catalogue.' 

Elsewhere  he  says  that  Adam  and  Noah  were 
Druids,  and  that  he  himself  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Eden.1  Blake's  religious  convictions  appear  to  be 
those  of  an  orthodox  Christian ;  nevertheless, 
passages  concerning  earlier  mythologies  occur 
which  might  cast  a  doubt  on  it.  These  passages 
are  to  be  found  in  his  Public  Address  on  the 
subject  of  this  picture  of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims, 
certainly  the  most  detailed  and  accurate  of  his 
works  since,  kept  within  limits  by  his  subject,  he 
could  not  run  riot  in  his  imagination.  [Blake's 
saying  concerning  Chaucer's  Pilgrims,  that  '  every 
one  is  an  antique  statue,'  with  the  instances  he 
gives,  '  some  of  whose  names  and  titles  are  altered 
by  time,  but  the  characters  themselves  for  ever 
remain  unaltered,'  are  then  quoted.  Crabb  Robin- 
son continues.]  These  passages  could  be  explained 
as  the  diatribes  of  a  fervid  monotheist  against 
polytheism ;  yet,  as  our  author  elsewhere  says, 
c  The  antiquities  of  every  nation  under  the  Heaven 
are  no  less  sacred  than  those  of  the  Jews,'  his 

1  '  Descriptive  Catalogue,'  text  to  No.  v. 
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system  remains  more  allied  to  the  stoical  en- 
durance of  Antiquity  than  to  the  essential  austerity 
of  Christianity. 

These  are  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
passages  of  the  book,  which  lead  to  the  considera- 
tion with  which  we  began  this  account.  No  one 
can  deny  that,  as  even  amid  these  aberrations 
gleams  of  reason  and  intelligence  shine  out,  so  a 
host  of  expressions  occur  among  them  which  one 
would  expecl:  from  a  German  rather  than  an 
Englishman.  The  Protestant  author  of  '  Herzen- 
sergiessungen  eines  Kunstliebenden  Klosterbruders' 
[by  W.  G.  Wachenroder,  edited  by  Tieck,  Berlin, 
1797]  created  the  character  of  a  Catholic  in  whom 
Religion  and  love  of  Art  were  perfectly  united,  and 
this  identical  person,  singularly  enough,  has  turned 
up  in  Protestant  England.  Yet  Blake  does  not 
belong  by  birth  to  the  established  church,  but  to  a 
dissenting  seel: ;  although  we  do  not  believe  that 
he  goes  regularly  to  any  Christian  church.1  He 
was  invited  to  join  the  Swedenborgians  under 
Proud,2  but  declined,  notwithstanding  his  high 
opinion  of  Swedenborg,  of  whom  he  says :  '  The 
works  of  this  visionary  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  Painters  and  Poets ;  they  are  foundations  for 
grand  things.  The  reason  they  have  not  been 
more  attended  to  is  because  corporal  demons  have 
gained  a  predominance/3  Our  author  lives,  like 

1  This  fa6l,  as  well  as  the  statement  that  Blake  was  definitely 
invited  to  join  the  Swedenborgians,  appears  not  to  be  recorded 
elsewhere,  though  several  writers  state  that  Swedenborgian  doc- 
trines were  freely  discussed  in  the  home  of  Blake's  father. 

2  Joseph  Proud  (1745-1826),  minister  of  the  New  Church. 

3  *  Descriptive  Catalogue,'  text  to  No.  VIII. 
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Swedenborg,  in  communion  with  the  angels.  He 
told  a  friend,  from  whose  mouth  we  have  the  story, 
that  once  when  he  was  carrying  home  a  pifture 
which  he  had  done  for  a  lady  of  rank,  and  was 
wanting  to  rest  in  an  inn,  the  angel  Gabriel 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  '  Blake, 
wherefore  art  thou  here  ?  Go  to,  thou  shouldst 
not  be  tired.'  He  arose  and  went  on  unwearied. l 
This  very  conviction  of  supernatural  suggestion 
makes  him  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  connoisseur, 
since  to  any  reproach  directed  against  his  works 
he  makes  answer,  why  it  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  a  failure.  '  I  know  that  it  is  as  it  should 
be,  since  it  adequately  reproduces  what  I  saw  in  a 
vision,  and  must  therefore  be  beautiful.' 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  Blake's  perform- 
ances. The  most  famous  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  rest  are  either  allegorical  or  works 
of  the  pen.  We  must,  however,  mention  one 
other  of  his  works  before  ceasing  to  discuss  him 
as  an  artist.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  edition  of 
the  first  four  books  of  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts,' 
which  appeared  in  1797,  and  is  no  longer  to  be 
bought,  so  excessively  rare  has  it  become.  In  this 
edition  the  text  is  in  the  middle  of  the  page ; 
above  and  below  it  are  engravings  by  Blake  after 
his  own  drawings.  They  are  of  very  unequal 
merit ;  sometimes  the  inventions  of  the  artist  rival 
those  of  the  poet,  but  often  they  are  only  pre- 
posterous translations  of  them,  by  reason  of  the 
unfortunate  idea  peculiar  to  Blake,  that  whatsoever 

1  This  story  has  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  told  elsewhere. 
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the  fancy  of  the  spiritual  eye  may  discern  must 
also  be  as  clearly  penetrable  to  the  bodily  eye.  So 
Young  is  literally  translated,  and  his  thought  turned 
into  a  picture.  Thus  for  example  the  artist  repre- 
sents in  a  drawing  Death  treading  crowns  under 
foot,  the  sun  reaching  down  his  hand,  and  the  like. 
Yet  these  drawings  are  frequently  exquisite.  We 
hear  that  the  publisher  has  not  yet  issued  a  quarter 
of  the  drawings  delivered  to  him  by  the  artist  [only 
43  out  of  a  total  of  537  were  in  fact  issued],  and 
has  refused  to  sell  the  drawings,  although  a  hand- 
some sum  was  offered  him  for  them.1 

We  have  now  to  introduce  our  artist  as  poet,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  give  some  examples  of  his  work  in 
this  branch  of  art,  since  he  himself  has  published 
nothing  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The 
poems  breathe  the  same  spirit  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  same  peculiarities  as  his  drawings  and  prose 
criticisms.  As  early  as  1783  a  little  volume  was 
printed  with  the  title  of  Poetical  Sketches,  by 
W.  B.2  No  printer's  name  is  given  on  the  title- 
page,  and  in  the  preface  it  states  that  the  poems 
were  composed  between  his  thirteenth  and  twen- 
tieth years.  They  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  The 
metre  is  usually  so  loose  and  careless  as  to  betray  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  art,  whereby  the  larger  part 
of  the  poems  are  rendered  singularly  rough  and 
unattraftive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 

1  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Gilchrist  or  apparently  by  later 
authorities. 

2  This  is  also  noted  by  Crabb  Robinson  on  one  of  the  loose  sheets 
on  which  he  has  copied  sixteen  of  Blake's  poems.     These  include 
examples  from  the  '  Poetical  Sketches,'  from  the  *  Songs  of  In- 
nocence and  Experience'  and  the  *  Dedication  of  Blair's  Grave.' 
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wildness  and  loftiness  of  imagination  in  certain 
dramatic  fragments  which  testifies  to  genuine 
poetical  feeling.  An  example  may  serve  as  a  measure 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  at  this  period. 

To  THE  MUSES. 
Whether  on  Ida's  shady  brow, 

Or  in  the  chambers  of  the  East, 
The  Chambers  of  the  Sun,  that  now 

From  ancient  melody  have  ceased ; 

Whether  in  heaven  ye  wander  fair, 
Or  the  green  corners  of  the  Earth, 

Or  the  blue  regions  of  the  air. 

Where  the  melodious  winds  have  birth; 

Whether  on  christal  rocks  ye  rove, 

Beneath  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
Wand'ring  in  many  a  coral  grove ; 

Fair  Nine,  forsaking  Poetry  ! 

How  have  you  left  the  ancient  love, 
That  bards  of  old  enjoyed  in  you  ? 

The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move, 
The  sound  is  forced,  the  notes  are  few. 

A  still  more  remarkable  little  book  of  poems  by 
our  author  exists,  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
the  hands  of  collectors.  It  is  a  duodecimo  entitled 
'  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience,  shewing  the 
two  contrary  states  of  the  human  soul.  The 
Author  and  printer  W.  Blake.'  The  letters 
appear  to  be  etched,  and  the  book  is  printed  in 
yellow.  Round  and  between  the  lines  are  all  sorts 
of  engravings ;  sometimes  they  resemble  the  mon- 
strous hieroglyphs  of  the  Egyptians,  sometimes 
they  represent  not  ungraceful  arabesques.  Wherever 
an  empty  space  is  left  after  the  printing  a  picture 
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is  inserted.  These  miniature  pictures  are  of  the 
most  vivid  colours,  and  often  grotesque,  so  that  the 
book  presents  a  most  singular  appearance.  It  is 
not  easy  to  form  a  comprehensive  opinion  of  the 
text,  since  the  poems  deserve  the  highest  praise 
and  the  gravest  censure.  Some  are  childlike  songs 
of  great  beauty  and  simplicity;  these  are  the  Songs 
of  Innocence,  many  of  which,  nevertheless,  are 
excessively  childish. 

The  Songs  of  Experience,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  metaphysical  riddles  and  mystical  allegories. 
Among  them  are  poetic  pictures  of  the  highest 
beauty  and  sublimity ;  and  again  there  are  poetical 
fancies  which  can  scarcely  be  understood  even  by 
the  initiated.  As  we  wish  to  make  the  knowledge 
of  our  author  as  complete  as  possible,  we  will  give 
an  example  of  either  kind.  The  book  has  an 
Introduction  from  which  we  here  insert  the  first 
and  the  two  last  stanzas  (the  fourth  and  fifth). 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 

On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 
And  he  laughing  said  to  me : 

4  Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  book  that  all  may  read/ 

So  he  vanished  from  my  sight, 
And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed, 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear, 

And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs, 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

We  can  only  give  one  more  example  of  these 
joyous  and  delicious  songs,  that  called  '  Holy 
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Thursday,'  which  describes  the  procession  of 
children  from  all  the  charity  schools  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  which  always  takes  place  on  this  day. 
['  'Twas  on  a  Holy  Thursday '  is  then  quoted  in 
full.  Before  giving  Crabb  Robinson's  concluding 
remarks,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  of  the 
German  translations  of  Blake's  poems  which 
follow  the  originals  in  Crabb  Robinson's  paper. 
In  most  cases  the  original  metre  is  preserved,  and 
their  power  and  charm  is  quite  remarkable.  I 
shall,  therefore,  quote  the  first  stanzas  of  the  Intro- 
duction and  Holy  Thursday,  and  a  verse  or  two  of 
'  Tiger,  Tiger,'  as  translated  by  Dr.  Lange :] 

Pfeifend  ging  ich  durch  das  Thai, 
Pfeifend  Lieder  ohne  Zahl ; 
Sah  ein  Kind  von  Luft  getragen, 
H6rt'  es  lachelnd  zu  mir  sagen, 

'  Pfeifer,  setz  dich  bin  und  schreib, 
Dass  dein  Lied  im  Sinne  bleib.' 
So  erklangs  vor  meinem  Ohr, 
Und  ich  schnitt  ein  hohles  Rohr, 

Schnitzte  eine  Feder  dran, 
Macht'  aus  Wasser  Dinte  dann, 
Schrieb  die  Lieder  hin  zur  Stund, 
Dass  sie  sing  der  Kinder  Mund. 

Es  war  am  griinen  Donnerstag,  man  sahe  die  Kinder 

ziehn, 
Sauber  gewaschen,  paarweis',  gekleidet  in  roth   und  in 

blau  und  in  grtin. 
Graukopfige    Zuchtmeister    mit    schneeweissen    Ruthen 

voran, 
In  St.  Paul's  hohen  Dom  wie  derThemse  Fluthen  strCmen 

sie  dann. 
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Tiger,  Tiger,  Flammenpracht, 
In  den  Waldren  dttstrer  Nacht ! 
Sprich,  wess  Gottes  Aug  'und  Hand, 
Dich  so  furchtbar  sch5n  verband  ? 

Welche  Starke,  welche  Kunst, 
Wob  so  sinnreich  Herzensbrunst  ? 
Als  dein  Herz  den  Puls  empfand 
Welch'  ein  Fuss?  und  welche  Hand? 

Aus  den  Sternen  flog  der  Speer, 
Thranend  ward  der  Himmel  Meer : 
Schaut'  er  lachelnd  da  auf  dich  ? 
Der  das  lamm  schuf,  schuf  er  dich  ? 

[It  is  well  to  read  these  poems  together  since,  as 
Crabb  Robinson  justly  says,  we  cannot  better  set 
forth  the  many-sided  gifts  of  our  poet  than  by 
following  up  this  singularly  delicate  and  simple 
poem,  Holy  Thursday,  with  this  truly  inspired  and 
original  description  of  the  Tiger.] 

Of  the  allegorical  poems  we  prefer  to  give  one 
which  we  think  we  understand,  rather  than  one 
which  is  to  us  wholly  incomprehensible.  The 
following  Song  of  Experience  probably  represents 
man  after  the  loss  of  his  innocence,  as,  bound  by 
the  commandment  and  the  priests  its  servants, 
he  looks  back  longing  to  his  earlier  state,  where 
before  was  no  commandment,  no  duty,  and  nought 
save  love  and  voluntary  sacrifice. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  LOVE. 

I  went  to  the  garden  of  love, 

And  saw  what  I  never  had  seen ; 

A  chapel  was  built  in  the  midst, 
Where  I  used  to  play  on  the  green. 
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[Crabb  Robinson's  beautiful  and  probable  inter- 
pretation is  original,  and  as  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  noticed  by  later  writers  is  a  real  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  Blake's  work.] 

Besides  these  songs  two  other  works  of  Blake's 
Poetry  and  Painting  have  come  under  our  notice, 
of  which,  however,  we  must  confess  our  inability 
to  give  a  sufficient  account.  These  are  two 
quarto  volumes  which  appeared  in  1794,  printed 
and  adorned  like  the  Songs,  under  the  titles  of 
Europe,  a  Prophecy,  and  America,  a  Prophecy. l 

The  very  'Prophecies  of  Bakis'  are  not  obscurer. 
c  America '  appears  in  part  to  give  a  poetical 
account  of  the  Revolution,  since  it  contains  the 
names  of  several  party  leaders.  The  actors  in  it 
are  a  species  of  guardian  angels.  We  give  only  a 
short  example,  nor  can  we  decide  whether  it  is 
intended  to  be  in  prose  or  verse. 

On    these   vast   shady  hills    between    America's   and 

Albion's  shore, 
Now  barred  out  by  the  Atlantic  Sea :  called  Atlantean. 

hills, 
Because  from  their  bright  summits  you  may  pass  to  the 

golden  world, 

An  ancient  palace,  archetype  of  mighty  empirics, 
Rears  its  immortal  summit,  built  in  the  forests  of  God, 
By  Ariston  the  King  of  Heaven  for  his  stolen  bride. 

The  obscurity  of  these  lines  in  such  a  poem  by 
such  a  man  will  be  willingly  overlooked. 

'  Europe '  is  a  similar  mysterious  and  incompre- 
hensible rhapsody,  which  probably  contains  the 

1  'America'  in  point  of  fact  appeared  in  1793. 
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artist's  political  visions  of  the  future,  but  is  wholly 
inexplicable.  It  appears  to  be  in  verse,  and  these 
are  the  first  four  lines: — 

I  wrap  my  turban  of  thick  clouds  around  my  laboring 

head, 
And  fold  the  sheety  waters  as  a  mantle  round  my 

limbs ; 

Yet  the  red  Sun  and  Moon, 
And  all  the  overflowing  stars  rain  down  prolific  pains. 

[This  passage  and  the  preceding  are  written  by 
Crabb  Robinson  on  the  same  old  letter  that 
contains  the  prose  passages  already  referred  to. 
Transcripts  of  Holy  Thursday  and  the  Intro- 
duction do  not  exist  among  the  Crabb  Robinson 
papers,  but  the  other  poems  quoted  in  this  paper 
exist  in  his  autograph,  together  with  copies  of 
fourteen  of  Blake's  other  poems  drawn  from  the 
Poetical  Sketches  and  the  Songs,  the  Dedication 
from  Blair's  Grave,  and  the  Poison  Tree.] 

These  Prophecies,  like  the  Songs,  appear  never 
to  have  come  within  the  ken  of  the  wider  public. 

We  have  now  given  an  account  of  all  the  works 
of  this  extrordinary  man  that  have  come  under 
our  notice.  We  have  been  lengthy,  but  our  objeft 
is  to  draw  the  attention  of  Germany  to  a  man  in 
whom  all  the  elements  of  greatness  are  unquestion- 
ably to  be  found,  even  though  those  elements  are  dis- 
proportionately mingled.  Closer  research  than  was 
permitted  us  would  perhaps  shew  that  as  an  artist 
Blake  will  never  produce  consummate  and  immortal 
work,  as  a  poet  flawless  poems ;  but  this  assuredly 
cannot  lessen  the  interest  which  all  men,  Germans 
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in  a  higher  degree  even  than  Englishmen,  must 
take  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  charadter. 
We  will  only  recall  the  phrase  of  a  thoughtful 
writer,  that  those  faces  are  the  most  attractive  in 
which  nature  has  set  something  of  greatness  which 
she  has  yet  left  unfinished ;  the  same  may  hold 
good  of  the  soul. 

K.  A.  ESDAILE. 

NOTE. — This  paper  was  written  some  years 
before  I  came  across  Mr.  Sampson's  edition  of  the 
'  Poems  of  William  Blake,'  in  which  several  of 
Dr.  Julius'  versions  are  -quoted  from  the  c  Vater- 
landisches  Museum '  with  the  praise  they  deserve. 
The  publication  is,  however,  ascribed  to  the  year 
1806;  this  must  be  a  mistake  for  1811,  the 
date  on  the  British  Museum  copy,  as  we  know 
from  Crabb  Robinson's  '  Diary '  that  the  paper  in 
which  they  occur  was  written  in  1810. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  PRINTING  INTO  SUSSEX  UP  TO 
THE  YEAR  1850;  WITH  A  CHRO- 
NOLOGY OF  SUSSEX  PRINTERS  TO 
THAT  DATE. 

AVING  been  interested  in  Sussex 
bibliography  for  some  years,  I  have 
collected  from  time  to  time  various 
items  relating  to  printing  in  that 
county,  and  these  notes  form  the  basis 
of  this  article.  They  are  necessarily  very  imperfect, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  material,  but  they  have  a 
certain  value  as  a  contribution  towards  a  future 
history  of  provincial  printing.  Only  by  the  com- 
pilation of  county  lists  such  as  this  can  material  be 
obtained  on  which  to  base  a  general  history  of 
printing  in  the  provinces.  The  following  entries 
are  the  earliest  specimens  or  notices  of  printing  in 
Sussex  I  have  been  able  to  trace.  My  chief  source 
of  information  has  been  the  very  fine  collection  of 
books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  relating  to  Sussex  belonging 
to  the  Brighton  Public  Library.  The  articles  by 
the  late  W.  H.  Allnutt  have  also  been  used,  as  well 
as  Cotton's  'Typographical  Gazetteer'  and  Power's 
c  Handy  Book  about  Books/  The  dates  of  the 
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introduction  of  printing  into  the  various  places 
mentioned  by  these  writers  have  been  added  to  the 
entries  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  British 
Museum  Catalogue  has  also  been  consulted.  Where 
a  local  name  appears  in  the  imprint  of  a  book  that 
was  not  printed  in  the  county,  particulars  have  been 
given  when  such  imprint  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
earliest  book  printed  in  that  place,  in  addition  to 
the  particulars  of  the  latter.  Tunbridge  Wells  has 
been  included,  as  it  is  partly  in  Sussex  and  partly  in 
Kent,  and  is  often  included  in  Sussex  topographical 
works. 


ARUNDEL. 

1836     The  Report  of  a  Savings' Bank  case.     Arundel : 
Mason  and  Co. 
(Power  1756.) 

BATTLE. 

1821  A  Lamp  in  the  night,  or  a  watchword  for  the 
church.  Printed  by  T.  Bayley. 

(Cotton  1821  ;  Power  1821.) 

BISHOPSTONE. 

1797  Hurdis  (James).  The  Village  Curate:  a  poem. 
Printed  at  the  author's  own  press,  Bishopstone, 
Sussex. 

(Cotton  1797;  Power  1797.) 

BOGNOR. 

1815  Cotton  and  Power  give  1815  as  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  Bognor,  but  I  can 
find  no  mention  of  a  press  there  before  1850. 
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BRIGHTON. 

c.  1780  A  Description  of  Brighthelmstone.  Printed  for 
J.  Bowen  on  the  Steyne. 

Printed  in  London,  and  sold  by  Bowen  who 
had  an  establishment  at  40  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Steyne,  Brighton. 

1789  Thimble's  flight  from  his  shop-board.  Bright- 
helmstone :  printed  by  W.  and  A.  Lee. 

(Allnutt  c.  1780;  Cotton  and  Power  1812.) 

CHICHESTER. 

1714  Woodford  (M.).  Sermon  upon  the  murder  of 
Richard  Dobell,  late  of  Chichester.  London, 
for  Webb,  Chichester. 

1724  According  to  Negus1  List  of  printing-houses, 
there  was  one  press  at  Chichester  in  this  year. 

1770  Joel  (T.).  An  easy  introduction  to  English 
grammar.  Printed  for  the  use  of  Mr.  T.  Joel's 
School,  by  W.  Andrews. 

(Allnutt  1724;  Cotton  1724;  Power  1724.) 

EASEBOURNE. 

1835  Dudley  (Howard).  Juvenile  researches.  Ease- 
bourne:  printed  and  composed  by  H.  Dudley, 
aged  15. 

EASTBOURNE. 

1819  A  Description  of  East-Bourne  and  its  environs. 
Printed  for  John  Heatherly. 

Printed  in  London. 

1825  Davies  Gilbert  established  a  private  press  in  his 
house  at  Eastbourne  in  this  year. 

c.  1850  According  to  Chambers's  c  Eastbourne  memories/ 
there  was  no  printing  press  established  at  East- 
bourne until  about  1850,  when  William  Mott  set 
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up  a  press.  Before  that  date  most  of  the  printing 
required  by  Eastbourne  had  been  done  at  Hailsham 
by  George  Breads  and  the  successive  members  of 
that  family. 

EAST  GRINSTEAD. 

1792  The  Universal  British  Directory  of  trade,  etc.,  for 
1792  gives  Thomas  Palmer  as  a  printer  at  East 
Grinstead. 

(Power  1865.) 

GLYNDE. 

1770  The  Summer  Day,  a  descriptive  pastoral.  (Private 
press.) 

(Allnutt  1770;  Cotton  1770.) 

HAILSHAM. 

1828  Hake  (Mrs.  L.).  Something  new  on  men  and 
manners.  Printed  by  G.  Breads. 

HASTINGS. 

1 794  The  Hastings  guide.  London  :  printed  for  I.  Stell, 
at  his  Circulating  Library,  Hasting. 

1824  Reed  (T.  R.j.  Hastings:  a  rural  descriptive 
poem.  Printed  by  H.  Bayley. 

(Allnutt  1797;  Power  1797;  Cotton  1839.) 

HORSHAM. 

1784  Evers  ( — ).  Journal  from  Bassora  to  Bagdad. 
Printed  by  Arthur  Lee. 

(Allnutt  1784;  Power  1862.) 

HURSTPIERPOINT. 

1826  Slight  Sketch  of  a  picture  of  Hurst.  By  a  native 
of  this  village.  Hurst-per-point :  printed  and 
published  by  W.  Randell. 
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LEWES. 
1698     C[rayford]  (R.)-     The  Christian  faith  concerning 

the  Holy  Trinity.     London  :  printed  for  J.  Wyat ; 

and  Thomas  Norman,  bookseller  in  Lewes. 
1745     The  c  Sussex  Weekly  Advertiser,'  established  and 

printed  at  Lewes  in   this  year  by  William  and 

Arthur  Lee. 

The  earliest  book  printed  at  Lewes  I  can  trace  is: 
1756     Farriano  (N.)*    Sermon  preached  on  Feb.  6,  1756. 
Printed  by  W.  Lee. 

(Allnutt  1745;  Cotton  1775;  P°wer  I742-) 

LlNDFIELD. 

1826  Allen  (William).  Colonies  at  home.  Printed  by 
Charles  Greene  at  the  Schools  of  Industry,  Lind- 
field,  Sussex. 

The  Schools  of  Industry  were  established  by 
William  Allen  in  the  latter  part  of  1825. 

MIDHURST. 

1845  Kelly's  Directory  for  this  year  gives  James  Chandler 
and  Henry  Goodner  as  printers  at  Midhurst. 

NORTHIAM. 

1 848  A  Brief  history  and  description  of  Bodiam  Castle. 
Printed  and  published  by  William  Ranger. 

PETWORTH. 

1833  Letters  from  Sussex  emigrants.  Printed  by  John 
Phillips. 

(Cotton  1839;  Power  1839.) 

RYE. 

1773  The  Cabinet,  or  Christian  miscellany.  Ed.  by 
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V  T 
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HERE  is  a  custom,  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  that 
when  a  new  writer  takes  for  his  pro- 
vince something  akin  to  that  of  a 
great  author  who  has  attained  classical 
honours,  his  critics  immediately  institute  a  com- 
parison or  a  contrast,  generally  to  the  detriment 
of  the  last  comer  in  the  field.  And  so,  wherever 
I  have  heard  or  read  anything  about  Marc  Le 
Goupils'  new  book,  'Le  Carrefour,'  the  names 
of  Maupassant  and  Flaubert  have  been  at  once 
introduced.  But  Le  Goupils  needs  no  such  intro- 
duction. His  Normandy  sketches  may  seek  the 
suffrages  of  the  public  on  their  own  merit  alone. 
The  volume  contains  eight  short  stories,  mostly 
dealing  with  the  charafteristics  of  the  Norman 
peasant.  We  are  shown  his  selfishness,  meanness, 
almost  his  inhumanity  when  it  is  a  question  of 
helping  fellow-creatures  in  distress  who  are  totally 
unable  to  repay  in  kind  any  assistance  that  may  be 
rendered.  The  author  describes  in  masterly  fashion 
how  the  poor  tramp — a  woman  of  sixty — found  in 
a  dying  condition  at  the  cross-roads  where  four 
parishes  meet,  is  carted  about  in  a  wheelbarrow 
from  one  parish  to  another,  because,  wherever  she 
died,  that  'commune'  would  have  to  bear  the 
expense  of  her  burial,  until  she  is  at  last  in  the 
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parish  of  la  Maladrerie,  and  '  adosse  a  un  pilier,  le 
cadavre  de  la  pauvresse  venue  on  ne  sait  d'ou,  de 
ses  yeux  grands  ouverts,  regardait  eperdument  les 
etoiles.'  Again  he  tells  how  a  poor  fisherwoman  is 
prematurely  confined  while  plying  her  trade  with  the 
man,  her  year-long  c  ami '  on  a  cold  snowy  December 
afternoon,  and  unable  to  reach  her  home  in  time, 
takes  shelter  in  the  stable  of  a  farm  belonging  to 
the  prosperous  Vannier.  His  wife,  when  she  hears 
of  it,  leaves  the  mother  to  give  birth  to  her  child  in 
the  wretched  barn,  while  offering,  with  all  the  airs 
of  benevolence,  a  little  hay,  a  few  rags  of  linen,  a 
little  warm  water,  a  dim  burning  lantern,  and  when 
all  is  safely  over,  some  hot  coffee  with  a  dash  of 
cider  brandy  in  it,  only  deploring  that  the  new- 
born infant  could  not  take  some  also,  not  even 
'  une  demi-tasse '  !  and  then  turns  them  out  into 
the  night  to  reach  their  home  as  best  they  can. 
The  man  and  woman,  however,  accept  the  situa- 
tion as  a  matter  of  course — 

<  Et,  sa  femme  sur  son  dos,  son  nouveau-ne  sur  le  bras, 
au  milieu  des  aboiements  des  chiens,  le  Hollandais  quitta 
la  Bergerie  vers  sept  heures  du  soir,  et  s'enfon^a  dans  la 
neige  et  dans  la  nuit. 

*  De  la  barriere,  Mme.  Vannier  les  eclaira  quelque 
temps  avec  la  lanterne,  les  encourageant  de  ses  plus 
charitables  glapissements : 

c  Trois  kilometres,  c'est  encore  bien  vite  fait,  n'est-ce 
pas,  mon  cher  monsieur  ?  La  pauvre  chere  dame  va  £tre 
bien  contente  de  dormir  dans  son  lit.  Et  toute  la  petite 
famille  embrassera  le  petit  frere.  .  .  .  Au  revoir,  mon 
cher  monsieur,  ma  chere  dame  1 

c  Et  la  pauvre  femme,  sur  le  dos  de  son  mari,  tandis 
que  la  mer  sourdement  mugissait  dans  les  ten&bres,  disait : 
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*  Encore  bien  heureux  que  j'ayons  recontre  $a  ! 

c  A  quoi  le  geant  blond,  peinant  d'ahan  dans  la  neige, 
repondait : 

'Maft!  vere.  .  .  .  Et  puis  il  ne  fait  pas  aussi  froid 
comme  on  aurait  cru.' 

In  another  sketch,  '  Gens  de  la  Cote/  we  are 
shown  the  c  hospice '  under  the  direction  of  the 
'  bonnes  soeurs,'  which  is  the  refuge  of  the  fisher- 
men and  women  when  they  are  too  old  and  feeble 
to  work.  It  is  excellently  contrived,  and  the  vein 
of  sly  humour  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
author,  and  relieves  the  gloom  and  sordidness  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  used  with  admirable  deftness 
and  effecT:.  Marie  Godin,  when  first  she  comes  to 
the  hospice,  is  content  with  the  life. 

c  Pauvre  femme  du  peuple,  elle  avait  de  la  religion : 
cette  religion,  j usque-la  irreguliere  dans  cette  vie  de  pois- 
sonniere  qui  habitait  a  cinq  kilometres  de  1'eglise,  se  trans- 
forma  en  devotion  fervente,  quand  Marie  n'eut  plus 
autre  chose  a  faire  que  prier  le  bon  Dieu.' 

But  after  a  while  she  felt  a  lively  regret  for  her 
lost  independence,  and  on  summer  evenings  would 
listen 

<  aux  cris  aigus  des  oiseaux  de  mer  qui  viennent,  la  nuit, 
chercher  leur  pature  dans  les  marais  de  I'interieur;  les 
soirs  d'automnes,  aux  appels  des  bandes  de  canards  et 
d'oies,  qui  arrivent  dans  la  baie  des  Veys.  Elle  levait  la 
tete  quand  la  longue  file  passait  au-dessus  d'elle ;  elle 
fremissait  comme  pour  partir,  et  sa  pensee  descendait, 
bien  avant  le  premier  canard  de  la  bande,  sur  les  talus 
des  galets,  ou,  sur  les  banes  de  vase  noir,  au  milieu  des 
varechs.  Elle  voyait  les  sarabandes  des  immenses  voliers 
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des  mouettes  qui  s'abattent  lentemente,  ondulant  comme 
de  longues  oriflammes,  ou  leurs  envolements  gigantesques, 
avec  leurs  clameurs  stridentes  et  lugubres.  D'une  fa$on 
plus  nette  et  plus  consciente,  mais  non  plus  vive,  Marie 
regrettait  amerement  aussi  les  libres  stations  dans  les 
cabarets  de  la  route.' 

And  she  ends  by  marrying  one  of  her  companions 
in  the  hospice,  chiefly  as  a  reason  for  leaving  it — 
the  couple  have  to  run  away,  and  are  assisted  in 
their  elopement  by  friends — and  their  chronicler 
ends  his  history  thus ;  '  II  ne  sais  pas  si  meme  ils 
ont  ete  heureux,  car  en  moins  d'un  an  et  demi  ils 
sont  mort  tous  deux  de  misere.'  The  book 
reveals  great  skill  in  execution  and  style,  and  real 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  insight  into  the 
psychology  of  the  poor.  With  a  few  simple 
touches  we  see  the  Normandy  coast  and  country- 
side, and  realise  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  from 
their  own  point  of  view.  Le  Goupils  avoids  the 
error  into  which  too  many  modern  novelists  and 
poets  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  fall  when  they 
attribute  to  their  humble  personages  the  feelings 
and  desires  and  tastes  of  highly  educated  persons 
accustomed  to  a  certain  degree  of  luxury. 

Those  in  search  of  some  light  reading  cannot  do 
better  than  take  up  the  new  volume  by  Pierre 
Mille,  entitled  c  Le  Monarque.'  The  sketches, 
they  are  scarcely  tales,  under  that  title  fill  215  of 
the  281  pages  that  form  the  book.  They  deal 
with  the  south,  with  a  little  corner  of  Provence, 
and  are  the  outcome  of  the  observation  of  an 
author  who  is  '  plus  curieux  encore  de  1'ame  et  de 
la  signification  des  hommes  que  des  paysages/ 
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The  southern  temperament  of  the  natives  of  the 
village  of  Espelunque,  not  very  far  from  Nimes, 
with  its  tendency  to  exaggerate,  to  invent,  to 
romance,  is  depifted  in  wittiest  fashion  by  one 
who  describes  himself  as  possessor  of  the  most 
Parisian  of  souls :  c  il  n'en  est  pas  au  monde  de 
plus  pure.'  He  meets  Le  Monarque,  a  type  of 
the  gay,  happy,  devil-may-care  southerner,  and 
recounts  the  episodes  of  his  life;  some  of  these 
the  visitor  from  the  north  witnessed,  others  he 
was  told  by  Le  Monarque's  historiographers, 
commentators  or  disciples.  The  story  of  Le 
Monarque's  marriage  is  most  diverting.  He  met 
at  Nimes,  Madame  Emma,  a  young,  independent 
and  virtuous  widow,  whose  portion  was  a  hundred 
francs  a  quarter  paid  by  her  brother.  Le  Mon- 
arque possessed  nothing  at  all  except  one  magnifi- 
cent suit  of  clothes,  in  which  he  looked  like  a 
symphony  in  purple  and  gold ;  but  by  dint  of  his 
skill  in  imagination  he  led  the  lady  to  believe  that 
he  had  vineyards  and  a  house  and  a  farm  and  lands 
and  sheep  and  everything  handsome  about  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  whole  possessions  were 

'  un  petit  jardin,  autour  d'une  masure,  et  quand  il  a  en 
verite  trop  besoin  d'argent,  il  se  loue  chez  les  riches. 
Mais  en  general,  autant  que  possible,  il  ne  fait  rien,  et 
c'est  pour  cette  cause  qu'on  Tappelle  le  Monarque,  non 
pour  une  autre.  Car  la  vie  est  la  vie,  va,  elle  est  bonne ! 
II  y  a  les  noces,  il  y  a  les  naissances,  il  y  a  m£me  les 
enterrements.  II  y  a  la  pluie,  qui  retient  les  gens  chez 
eux,  et  ils  s'ennuient,  il  leur  faut  quelqu'un ;  le  soleil, 
que  les  egaie,  et  ils  ont  besoin  qu'on  leur  chante.  11  y  a 
la  chasse,  il  y  a  la  p£che,  et  les  vendanges,  et  1'epoque  ou 
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les  Lyonnais  viennent  acheter  les  cocons.  A  1'Espelunque, 
on  ne  peut  pas  les  conduire  a  1'Opera,  ceux  a  qui  on  veut 
faire  politesse,  alors,  on  leur  delegue  le  Monarque.  II 
est  la  joie,  il  est  la  lumiere,  il  est  la  musique.' 

What  better  career  can  there  be  ?  And  even 
when,  after  the  wedding  at  Nimes,  he  brings 
Madame  Emma  home  and  she  learns  the  truth, 
she  confesses  that  it  is  not  poverty  she  fears — any- 
thing, anywhere,  with  him — but  what  is  she  to 
say  to  her  relatives  ?  Greatly  relieved,  he  said, '  ce 
n'est  que  ca  ?  Est  ce  que  je  ne  sais  pas  blaguer  ? ' 
and  together  they  meditate  another  plot  which  in 
the  end  is,  with  the  help  of  friendly  neighbours, 
carried  through,  and  when  her  relatives  pay  a  visit 
to  Espelunque  they  find  the  c  Monarque '  in  the 
position  of  the  landed  proprietor  they  believe  him 
to  be.  The  ingenuity  with  which  he  always  gets 
out  of  a  difficult  position  is  delightful  reading. 
And  it  is  good  for  a  while  to  get  away  from  the 
serious  and  often  very  uncomfortable  world  of  to- 
day into  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety  and  light-hearted- 
ness,  and  the  society  of  one  who  could  sing  with 
conviction : 

'  Tout  n'est  dans  ce  has  monde 
Qu'un  jeu,  qu'un  jeu  ! ' 

Jules  Lemaitre,  in  his  '  Vieillesse  d'Helene  :  nou- 
veaux  contes  en  marge,'  writes  with  a  pleasant  wit 
little  tales  that  have  not  been  told,  to  be  placed  in 
the  margins  of  some  of  the  books  of  the  world's 
great  writers  from  Homer  to  Renan.  Conclusions 
unforeseen  by  them  are  drawn  by  Lemaitre  with 
all  his  mastery  of  delicate  irony.  For  example, 
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Bossuet,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  in  bad  health,  in 
enforced  idleness,  amuses  himself  by  turning  the 
Song  of  Solomon  into  verse.  His  grand-nephew, 
a  boy  of  twelve,  falls  childishly  in  love  with  a 
little  girl  of  fourteen,  and  has  a  great  desire  to 
write  some  verses  in  her  honour.  He  is,  however, 
unable  to  accomplish  the  task,  and  one  day  in 
Bossuet's  room  finds  by  chance  on  the  table,  while 
his  uncle  is  sleeping,  some  of  his  transcripts  based 
on  the  Song  of  Songs.  They  just  meet  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  presents  them  to  the  girl.  She,  as 
always,  older  in  knowledge  than  the  boy,  is  alarmed 
at  the  ardent  words,  and  asks  permission  to  confess 
to  Bossuet,  thinking  herself  the  sinner  in  having 
inspired  such  passionate  verses.  Bossuet  is  easily 
able  to  reassure  her,  but  he  realises  that  there 
may  be  some  danger  in  versifying  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

In  '  Les  Comedies-ballets  de  Moliere,'  Maurice 
Pellisson  touches  a  little-heeded  side  of  Moliere's 
genius.  Of  his  comedies  a  third  are  never  pro- 
duced, and  those  seldom  played  are  produced  in  an 
incomplete  fashion,  since  the  music  and  dancing 
mingled  with  them  are  always  suppressed.  In 
c  Tartuffe '  and  '  Le  Misanthrope/  Moliere  is,  of 
course,  at  his  best — on  the  heights — but  he  joined 
grace  to  strength,  charming  gifts  to  his  superior 
qualities,  the  thinker  to  the  poet  and  artist ;  and  so, 
if  we  would  know  Moliere  wholly,  we  must  get 
acquainted  with  the  rhythmical  prose  and  blank 
verse  of  the  '  Comedies-ballets/  and  learn  that, 
besides  his  realistic  comedies,  he  wrote  comedies 
expressly  sentimental  and  poetic.  c  La  Princesse 
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d'Elide'  reminds  us  of  Orlando  and  Florizel  and 
Touchstone  and  Shakespeare's  woodland  scenes. 
c  Melicerte,'  which  treats  of  the  '  tourments  et 
tristesses  de  Tamour  profonde/  is  a  pastoral  full 
of  grace  and  pathos ;  while  '  Les  Amants  Mag- 
nifiques '  contains  a  love-scene  of  great  beauty. 
Eriphile,  a  princess,  is  in  love  with  Sostrate, c  born 
in  a  rank  less  high  than  his  desires ' ;  but  she  can- 
not permit  herself  the  misalliance,  her  rank  and 
her  position  forbid  it.  Therefore  she  determines 
to  sacrifice  her  happiness — noblesse  oblige — but, 
first,  with  what  seems  an  unnecessary  refinement 
of  cruelty,  she  confesses  to  Sostrate  that  his  love  is 
returned. 

c  Soyez  sur,  Sostrate,  que,  si  j 'avals  pu  £tre  maitresse  de 
moi,  ou  j'aurais  etc  a  vous,  ou  je  n'aurais  etc  a  personne. 
Voila,  Sostrate,  ce  que  j 'avals  a  vous  dire  ;  voila  ce  que 
j'ai  cru  devoir  a  votre  merite,  et  la  consolation  que  ma 
tendresse  peut  donner  a  votre  flamme.' 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  gives  so  much  of 
other  people's  criticism  and  so  little  of  his  own, 
for  where  he  speaks  iin  his  own  person,  he  shows 
himself  an  admirable  critic. 

One  of  the  essays  in  Abel  Lefranc's  c  Grands 
ecrivains  fra^ais  de  la  Renaissance '  is  entitled  '  Le 
roman  d'amour  de  Clement  Marot,'  and  in  it  the 
author  solves  a  literary  and  historical  problem  in 
revealing  the  identity  of  the  lady  whom  Marot 
sang  under  the  name  of  Anne.  She  was  Anne 
d'Alen9on,  who  c  par  voie  batarde '  was  the  niece 
of  the  author  of  the  Heptameron.  Lefranc  has 
reconstituted  the  delightful  love-story  in  most 
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charming  fashion,  and  in  so  doing  throws  fresh 
light  on  Marot  and  his  work.  It  cne  nous  apporte 
pas  seulement  la  revelation  d'une  figure  de  femme 
vraiment  exquise ;  elle  montre  encore  en  Marot 
une  ame  infiniment  delicate  et  nuancee.'  Who 
does  not  remember  the  delicious  little  rondeau 
4  Dedans  Paris/  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
love  and  devotion  Marot  dedicated  to  Anne 
throughout  his  life,  even  after  her  marriage  to 
M.  de  Bernay.  Another  essay  deals  with  the 
earliest  French  translations  of  Plato,  and  with 
Platonism  in  France  at  the  epoch  of  the  Re- 
naissance. Another  treats  of  what  we  may  call 
feminism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  proves  that 
it  is  no  new  invention  of  the  twentieth.  For 
in  the  sixteenth  century  c  la  femme  tendait  a  jouer 
un  role  social  de  plus  en  plus  grand;  sa  place 
n'etait  plus  seulement  au  foyer;  elle  n'avait  plus 
pour  unique  mission  de  vaguer  aux  soins  du 
menage  ;  elle  visait  a  se  rapprocher  de  rhomme  ' ; 
and  there  follow  the  names  of  some  thirty  eminent 
women,  among  them  Marguerite  d'Angouleme, 
Jeanne  d'Aragon,  Victoria  Colonna  and  Louise 
Labe.  A  great  '  querelle  des  femmes '  was  con- 
nefled  with  the  publication  of  the  third  Book  of 
Rabelais'  Pantagruel. 

Fenelon  is  known  as  a  pious  archbishop,  cheerful, 
amiable,  a  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  persecuted  by  the 
Jansenist  prelates,  regretfully  condemned  by  a  Pope 
who  loved  while  he  chastised  him  ;  or,  as  a  humani- 
tarian philosopher,  as  a  viclim  of  despotism  because 
he  loved  the  people,  detested  abuses,  and  preached 
tolerance.  But  there  is  yet  a  third  Fenelon,  and  it 
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is  this  aspe6l  of  the  man  that  Ludovic  Navatel 
paints  in  his  interesting  volume,  '  Fenelon — La 
confrerie  secrete  du  pur  amour.'  From  his  writings 
and  his  'lettres  spirituelles,'  we  learn  to  know 
Fenelon  c  d'apres  nature ' ;  the  real  Fenelon  was 
the  Fenelon  '  interieur  et  occulte,'  the  head  of  a 
little  brotherhood  of  mystics  in  whom  he  culti- 
vated '  Toraison  de  quietude  et  de  I'amour  pur.J 
The  members  of  the  little  c  confrerie '  in  which 
Mme.  de  Guyon  played  no  small  part  were  the 
Duchesse  de  Mortemard,  the  Comtesse  de  Gramont, 
the  Marquis  de  Seignelay,  the  Due  de  Chevreuse, 
the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon — 
a  much-loved  nephew — and  the  Comtesse  de 
Montberron.  But,  notwithstanding  that  Fenelon 
did  everything  for  these  friends  and  undertook  the 
direction  not  only  of  their  spiritual  affairs,  but  of 
their  worldly  business,  the  little  society  fell  to 
pieces  at  his  death.  He  had  put  his  house,  his 
table,  his  carriages  and  horses,  his  money,  all  at 
their  disposal,  even,  it  may  be  said,  his  person,  for 
he  spent  much  time  in  writing  to  them  and  in 
visiting  them.  He  found  them  sons  and  daughters- 
in-law,  and  educated  their  children.  But  the  aim 
of  the  *  confrerie '  was  too  ideal,  too  fragile,  and 
lofty  to  endure.  It  was  too  hard  a  task 

<  £tre  continuellement  occupe  £,  rejeter  hors  de  soi  1'amour 
naturel  de  soi-m£me  et  s'en  trouver  toujours  rempli. 
Quel  projet  hardi  d'entreprendre  en  ce  monde  d'£liminer 
de  sa  conscience  son  propre  moi  et  de  s'unir  sans  inter- 
m£diaire  a  1'essence  divine/ 

Indeed,  the  disciples  were  throughout  only  kept 
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up  by  the  conviftion  that  they  loved  God  better 
than  others  did,  and  by  their  affedlion  for  their 
leader. 

There  is  much  in  Fenelon's  letters  to  attract, 
but  perhaps  the  letter  of  condolence  sent  to  the 
Due  de  Chevreuse  when  his  son,  a  young  man  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  was  killed  in  battle, 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic.  The  father 
dreads  the  boy's  fate  in  the  other  world,  for  he 
fears  c  that  few  die  well  who  die  in  a  battle.' 
But  Fenelon  consoles  him  by  assuring  him  that 
a  young  man  is  less  culpable  than  he  would  most 
likely  be  when  older,  and  he  had  learnt  to  dis- 
guise certain  vices  as  virtues.  God  understands 
the  clay  of  which  he  has  formed  His  creatures,  and 
when  faith  and  religion  merely  sleep,  they  suddenly 
awake  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and  the  dying 
man  has  no  need  c  de  temps  ni  de  discours  pour  se 
faire  entendre  et  sentir '  by  God,  who  requires  but 
an  instant  to  accomplish  everything. 

A  book  that  gives  food  for  thought  is  the  *  His- 
toire  generate  de  1'influence  fran9aise  en  Allemagne,' 
by  L.  Reynaud.  The  volume  is  really  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  same  author's  c  Les  origines 
de  1'influence  fran9aise  en  Allemagne.'  The  sub- 
je6t  of  the  part  played  by  French  civilization  in  the 
world  at  large  has  almost  been  ignored  by  French 
historians,  and  Reynaud  claims  to  be  the  first  to 
treat  it  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  "His  first 
volume,  to  which  this  forms  the  introduction  only, 
deals  with  the  years  850-1 150.  The  author  points 
out  that  until  the  present  time,  when  her  influence 
seems  to  be  waning,  France  has  been  the  idealist 
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among  the  nations — she  who  has  striven  to  teach 
man  how  to  be  useful  and  agreeable  to  his  fellows, 
to  render  possible  both  the  inner  and  outer  per- 
fection of  man,  to  show  him  how  to  order,  to 
discipline,  to  create ;  if  France  wishes  to  continue 
to  play  such  a  part,  she  must  return  to  those 
human,  just,  and  clear  conceptions  that  once 
charmed  the  intelligence  of  the  world. 

The  late  Alfred  Fouillee  left  certain  manuscripts 
in  an  envelope  endorsed,  '  Book  to  be  published 
after  my  death/  It  has  just  appeared  as  'Humani- 
taires  et  libertaires  au  point  de  vue  sociologique 
et  moral:  etudes  critiques,'  and  contains  much 
that  is  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Fouillee 
demonstrates  among  other  things  that  'rien  se  perd, 
tout  se  propage,'  in  the  realms  of  thought. 
Numbers  of  people  who  have  never  even  heard 
the  names  of  a  Descartes,  a  Voltaire,  or  a  Rousseau, 
unconsciously  are  moulded  by  their  philosophical 
influence.  The  most  striking  essay  is  one  in  the 
appendix  on  'Le  rapprochement  des  races  au  point 
de  vue  sociologique/  The  author  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  new  forces  are  growing  and  con- 
spiring in  favour  of  peace.  Those  forces,  however, 
are  not  religious,  but  international  and  ethnical. 
The  social  and  economic  life  of  the  present  day 
mainly  depends  on  science,  industry,  and  economic 
relations ;  it  is  extended  to  objects  ever  increasing 
in  number  and  importance,  and  embracing  the 
most  diverse  races.  In  fact  the  '  idees-forces  '  now 
being  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe 
are  identical,  and  lead  different  minds  in  the  same 
direction ;  thus  the  future  is  not  to  any  particular 

v  u 
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race  or  nation,  but  to  that  which  is  the  most 
learned,  the  most  industrious,  and  the  most  moral. 
The  essay  should  be  read  and  studied  by  students 
of  contemporary  questions  and  emanations. 


The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention  :  — 

Au  courant  de  la  vie.      Par  Camille  Saint-Saens. 

Slight  pleasantly  written  sketches  on  musicians  (Rameau, 
Gounod,  Sarasate)  and  kindred  subjects. 

Nouvelles  Feminites.     Par  Marcel  Prevost. 

Sketches  connected  with  women  and  questions  affecting  them. 

Bernhard  Crespel  Goethes  Jugendfreund  nach 
ungedruckten  Briefen  und  Urkunden  aus  dem 
Frankfurter  Goethekreise.  Von  Wilhelm  Hertz. 

A  find  of  unprinted  documents,  letters,  etc.,  with  drawings  by 
Goethe.  It  was  Crespel  who  told  Hoffmann  the  tales  that  form 
the  libretto  of  Offenbach's  opera  *  Les  Comes  d'Hoffman.' 

Caroline  Pichler,  geborne  Von  Greiner.  Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten  aus  meinen  Leben  1769-1843.  2 
vols. 

A  new,  elaborate,  annotated  edition  by  Emil  Karl  Blumml  of 
memoirs  that  give  an  excellent  picture  of  life  in  old  Vienna. 

Danton.      Par  Louis  Madelin. 

A  new  biography  of  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  *  figures  du 
passeeV 

L'Amiral  Coligny.     Par  A.  Olivet. 

A  brief  resume",  by  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  of  the 
larger  biographies  of  this  '  heios  de  la  foi,'  intended  more  espe- 
cially for  younger  readers. 
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Dans  les  Palais  des  Rois.  Recits  d'histoire 
d'apres  des  documents  inedits.  Par  Ernest  Daudet. 

Deals  'en  marge  d'histoire'  with  negledled  aspects  of  such 
events  as  the  murder  of  Paul  I  of  Russia  in  1801,  the  assassina- 
tion of  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden  in  1792,  and  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  1842. 

Nicolas  Poussin.  Premier  peintre  du  roi,  1 594- 
1665.  Documents  inedits,  suivi  d'un  catalogue 
raisonne  et  accompagne  de  la  reproduction  de  145 
de  ses  tableaux  et  dessins,  et  de  deux  portraits 
autographes. 

A  most  sumptuous  volume  with  beautiful  illustrations. 

Un  comedien  d'autrefois  1750-1822.  Par  Jean 
de  Bourgogne. 

The  life  and  career  of  the  a6lor  Fleury,  of  the  Com6die 
Fran£aise. 

x  Hohenzollernbriefe     aus    den     Freiheitskriegen 
1813-15.     Herausgegeben  von  Herman  Granier. 

The  original  letters,  written  by  the  two  princes  who  were 
afterwards  Kings  of  Prussia,  and  their  sister  Charlotte,  afterwards 
Empress  of  Russia,  when  their  respective  ages  were  17^,  16,  and 
13^,  are  in  the  royal  Prussian  Hausarchiv,  and  are  published  by 
permission  of  the  Kaiser.  They  reveal  an  affectionate  family  life, 
and  refledl  the  opinions  on  public  ^affairs  that  prevailed  at  the 
Prussian  Court  of  the  time. 

Historisch-politische  Aufsatze  und  Reden.  2 
vols.  Von  Hermann  Oncken. 

Essays  and  speeches  that  even  when  they  deal  with  the  past 
have  a  bearing  on  contemporary  problems,  and  lift  them  out  of 
the  region  of  party  politics.  There  is  an  interesting  notice  of 
Lord  Haldane's  pamphlet  '  Higher  Nationality,'  and  from  the 
more  literary  point  of  view,  the  essays  on  the  political  side  of 
Freytag's  work  and  the  sketch  of  Bismarck's  friend,  Graf  Alexander 
von  Keyserling,  are  worth  some  study. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  AND  TEXTUAL 
PROBLEMS   OF  THE   ENGLISH 
MIRACLE  CYCLES. 

III.— CHRIST   AND   THE    DOCTORS: 
INTER-RELATION  OF  THE  CYCLES. 

HE  comparative  study  of  the  English 
miracle  cycles  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  discovery  of .  the  manuscript  of 
the  York  plays  and  its  publication  by 
Miss  Toulmin  Smith  in  1885.  It 
then  appeared  that  several  of  the  plays  contained  in 
that  collection  were  substantially  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  pieces  preserved  in  the  Towneley 
manuscript  of  what  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  the 
Wakefield  cycle.  This  naturally  aroused  curiosity 
as  to  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  collections. 
Further  investigation  soon  established  that  the 
points  of  similarity  were  more  numerous  than 
Miss  Smith  had  supposed,  and  also  that  they 
differed  curiously  in  their  nature.  Beside  the 
plays  in  which  the  texts  are  substantially  or  in 
large  part  identical,  are  others  which  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  contain  close  verbal  parallels  in 
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isolated  passages,  or  else,  on  the  other,  present  a 
close  similarity  in  dramatic  structure  and  in  the 
order  of  events.  The  literature  which  has  grown 
up  round  the  subject  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  is  considerable,  but  as  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  either  that  any  authoritative  view 
of  the  matter  has  emerged,  or  that  investigation 
has  been  pursued  to  its  limit.  With  regard  to  the 
plays  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  common 
text  makes  the  general  relation  pretty  clear,  there 
yet  remain  various  questions  of  detail  which  are 
open  to  doubt.  What  exaftly  do  we  mean  when 
we  say — as  we  do  say — that  the  Wakefield  cycle 
borrows  from  that  of  York?  Was  it  properly  a 
borrowing  at  all,  or  are  both  descended  from  a 
parent  cycle  to  which  York  adheres  rather  more 
closely  than  its  rival  ?  If  the  Wakefield  cycle  is 
a  compilation  from  various  sources,  was  the  com- 
piler at  liberty  to  take  what  he  would  from  York, 
or  did  he  take  what  he  could  ?  At  what  period 
did  the  borrowing  occur?  Was  the  borrowing 
from  York  a  factor  in  the  original  compilation 
of  the  Wakefield  cycle,  or  a  later  process  which 
displaced  earlier  plays  ? 

In  considering  those  correspondences  which  do 
not  amount  to  substantial  identity  of  text  various 
things  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  occurrence 
of  verbal  parallels  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  various  possibilities  considered  before  drawing 
conclusions  even  when  the  connexion  is  evident. 
The  different  miracle  cycles  contain  a  great  many 
parallels,  and  they  are  not  always  parallels  with  one 
another.  The  York  plays  have  been  shown  to  be 
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related  in  this   manner  to   the   c  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus,' '  while   the   so-called  c  Ludus  Coventriae ' 

1  See  W.  A.  Craigie's  article  in  the  Furnivall  '  English  Miscel- 
lany,' p.  52.  The  bearing  of  this  on  the  history  of  the  cycle  has 
never  been  fully  worked  out,  but  I  cannot  understand  how  F.  W. 
Cady  comes  to  state  that  'the  Passion  play  in  York  has  been 
extensively  edited  by  the  insertion  of  episodes  from  the  northern 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,'  and  moreover,  to  imply  that  this  is  the 
thesis  of  Cragie's  article  ('Modern  Philology/  x.  589).  It  is, 
indeed,  perfectly  clear  that  Craigie  imagined  the  plays  to  have 
been  originally  composed  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  He 
cites  parallels  to  the  Gospel  from  plays  xxx,  xxxm,  xxxvi,  xxxvn, 
xxxvni.  Of  these  xxx  and  xxxm  are  plays  of  the  third  period 
(see  below,  p.  289),  xxxvn  of  the  first,  and  xxxvni  possibly, 
xxxvi  certainly,  of  the  second.  It  would  therefore  appear  as  though 
the  writers  of  each  of  the  three  periods  of  composition  borrowed 
from  the  '  Gospel.'  But  Craigie  cites  but  a  single  parallel  from 
play  xxxvi,  and  here  I  venture  to  think  he  has  gone  astray.  The 
apparent  *  parallelism  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  play  and  the 
'  Gospel '  follow  Matt.  xxvu.  54  and  Mark  xv.  39,  whereas  the 
Latin  *  Evangelium  Nicodemi '  follows  Luke  xxn.  47.  It  is 
therefore  not  certain  whether  the  writers  of  the  second  period  did 
use  the  '  Gospel.'  In  play  xxxvn,  first  period,  the  parallels  are 
above  criticism.  They  are  no  less  clear  in  the  plays  of  the  third 
period,  xxx  and  xxxm,  but  here  the  inference  that  the  writer  used 
the  '  Gospel '  is  not  legitimate.  For  he  was  rewriting  plays  of  an 
earlier  period,  and  he  may  have  borrowed  the  passages  in  question 
not  from  the  'Gospel'  directly,  but  from  the  earlier  plays.  Indeed, 
from  such  a  passage  as  xxxm.  1 13-20,  which  is  hardly  in  the  style 
of  the  rest  of  the  play,  it  rather  looks  as  though  this  was  just  what 
did  happen.  Anyhow  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  that  any  borrow- 
ing from  the  '  Gospel '  took  place  subsequent  to  the  original  com- 
position of  the  first  period  plays,  though  there  would  be  nothing 
improbable  in  a  number  of  writers  using  the  same  source.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  Cady's  remark  is  due  to  C.  M.  Gayley  having 
assumed,  in  his  'Plays  of  our  Forefathers,'  p.  157,  that  the 
borrowings  from  the  '  Gospel '  were  all  due  to  the  dramatist  of 
the  third  period,  and  having  therefore  inferred  that  all  the  plays 
in  which  they  occur  were  either  written  or  revised  by  him.  This 
view  seems  to  be  unfounded  (see  below,  p.  291,  note).  I  suppose 
Gayley  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  throw  back  the  date  of  the 
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contains  lines  from  the  early  fourteenth-century 
'  debat '  of  the  '  Harrowing  of  Hell/  namely,  the 
well-known  passage  beginning : 

Harde  gates  have  I  gone.1 

The  most  recently  discovered  are  some  very  inter- 
esting and  important  parallels  between  certain  plays 
of  the  Wakefield  cycle  and  the  poem  known  as  the 
c  Northern  Passion/2  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say 
with  confidence  what  the  significance  of  these  may 
be,  but  those  at  present  published  suggest  a  bearing 
upon  the  development  of  the  cycle  which  has 
apparently  escaped  their  discoverer.3  For  when 
we  have  eliminated  a  number  of  alleged  parallels 
which  are  not  really  parallel  at  all,  what  remain  fall 
into  two  quite  distinct  groups.  There  is- one  pas- 
sage of  several  lines  which  is  almost  word  for  word 
the  same  in  the  two  works,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  scattered  phrases  which  have  the  appearance 

cycle,  for  he  believes  the  earliest  plays  to  have  been  composed 
before  1330  (p.  133),  whereas  Craigie  appears  to  hint  that  a 
dependence  on  the  *  Gospel  *  would  imply  a  date  not  much  before 
1350.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  relevant  dates  can  be 
established  sufficiently  precisely  to  justify  our  saying  either  that 
the  plays  must  be  earlier  than  1350  or  that  they  cannot  be  as  early 
as  1330. 

1  'Ludus  Coventriae,'  ed.  Halliwell,  Shakespeare  Soc.,   1841, 
p.  346 ;  '  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,'  ed.  W.  H. 
Hulme,  E.E.T.S.,  1907,  pp.  4  and  5. 

2  Miss  F.  A.  Foster,  in  'Modern  Language  Notes,'  June  1911, 
xxvi.   169.     The  text   of  the  'Passion'  has  since  been  printed 
by  Miss  Foster  (E.E.T.S.,  145,  1913),  but  her  introduction  has 
not  yet  appeared. 

3  F.  W.  Cady  has  a  footnote  on  the  subject  in  his  article  on 
'The  Passion  Group  in  Towneley,'  in  'Modern  Philology,'  April 

x-  594- 
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of  being  rather  more  than  accidental  resemblances. 
The  curious  point  is  that  these  phrases  all  occur  in 
portions  of  plays  borrowed  by  the  Wakefield  from 
the  York  cycle,  while  the  passage  of  several  lines 
occurs  in  what  .is  usually  regarded  as  an  insertion 
by  a  late  Wakefield  editor.  I  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions. 

Parallels  between  different  miracle  plays  are,  of 
course,  also  common.  For  instance,  in  the  scene 
of  the  Betrayal,  Peter's  speech  to  the  unlucky 
Malchus : 

Go  pleyn  thee  to  Sir  Cayphas 

And  bid  him  do  thee  right, 

recurs  almost  verbally  in  the  Chester  and  Wakefield 
plays.1  Among  certain  Shrewsbury  fragments  we 
actually  have  part  of  a  liturgical  play,  not  only 
composed  in  the  same  metre  as  the  corresponding 
play  of  the  York  cycle,  but  having  one  stanza 
practically  identical  with  it,  a  facl  which  has  not, 
I  think,  received  quite  the  attention  it  deserves.2 
Quite  the  most  instructive,  however,  of  these 
parallels  is  one  which  has  been  pointed  out  between 
the  Resurreftion  plays  of  the  Wakefield  and  Chester 
cycles.  This  is  in  the  striking  speech  of  the  risen 
Christ  beginning : 

Earthly  man  that  I  have  wrought, 

1  'Chester  Plays,'  ed.  Wright,  Shakespeare  Soc.,  1843-7,  "•  31 
(but  the  first  line  is  corrupt  in  MS.  W) ;  '  Towneley  Plays,1  ed. 
England  and  Pollard,  p.  225  (xx.  682). 

2  The  Shrewsbury  fragments  have  been  most  recently  printed 
by   Osborn   Waterhouse    in    'The    Non-Cycle    Mystery   Plays,' 
E.E.T.S.,  1909,  p.  i  (see  11.  39-48);  cf.  'York  Plays,'  ed.  L.  T. 
Smith,  1885,  p.  122  (xv.  120-9). 
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and  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  resemblance  is  more 
extensive  than  has  hitherto  been  noticed.1  In  the 
Chester  play  the  speech  is  in  a  stanza  not  only 
different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  play,  but 
found,  I  believe,  nowhere  else  in  the  cycle.  And 
it  is  not  that  of  the  corresponding  Wakefield  play. 
This  is  sufficient  proof  that  neither  cycle  borrowed 
the  speech  from  the  other.2  It  is  an  independent 
poem,  or  part  of  one,  which  has  been  taken  without 
change  into  the  Chester  play,  and  rewritten  for 
that  of  Wakefield,3  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  yet  be  recovered  in  its  original  form  from  one 
of  the  unexplored  miscellanies  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  stanza  is  that  of  the  c  Gospel  of  Nichodemus,' 


1  *  Chester    Plays,'  ii.   89;    'Towneley  Plays,'  pp.  313,  316. 
The  passage  in  question  extends  to  32  lines  in  Chester,  and  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  all  the  manuscripts.     Chester  11.  1-8  corre- 
spond to  Wakefield,  xxvi.  226-31,  and  11.  9-16  to  xxvi.  332-7. 
Pollard,  who  drew  attention  to  these  parallels  in  his  introduction, 
'  Towneley  Plays,'  p.  xix,  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  that  in 
xxvi.  328-33  we  have  a  condensed  version  of  Chester,  11.  17-32. 
He  argued  that  Chester  borrowed  from  Wakefield,  but  this  is 
impossible,  for  in  that  case  the  passage  in  Chester  would  have  been 
either  in  the  same  metre  as  the  rest  of  the  play  or  in  that  of 
Wakefield.      Pageant   xxvi    is   one   of  those    which   Wakefield 
borows  in  part  from  York.     I  agree  with  Pollard  that  a  speech  of 
the  risen  Christ  has  dropped  out  of  York  (it  is  implied  in  the  stage 
direction  :  'Tune  lesu  resurgente '),  but  it  would  be  rash  to  assume 
that  it  was  the  speech  in  question. 

2  Formally,   indeed,  it  would    not    exclude    the    possibility   of 
Wakefield  having  borrowed  from  Chester.     Since  it  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  passage  is  not  original  even  in  Chester,  a  common 
original  seems  more  likely. 

3  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  Wakefield  xxvi.  226-333  we  navc 
a  paraphrase  of  the  whole  poem  of  which  only  four  stanzas  were 
borrowed  by  Chester. 
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without  the  e  cauda,' l  but  the  verses  do  not  appear 
in  that  work.  In  rewriting  the  lyric  the  Wake- 
field  author  introduced  the  common  tag : 

And  alle  for  luf  of  the, 
which  is  also  found  modified  as : 

And  all  is  for  his  loue, 

in  the  so-called  Digby  Burial  and  Resurrection 
play,  a  curious  composition  which  includes  quite  a 
number  of  lyrical  fragments : 

O  myn  harte,  wher  hast  thou  bee  ? 
Com  horn  agayn  and  leve  with  me !  .  .  . 
Quia  amore  langueo  .  .  . 
Who  can  not  wepe  com  lern  at  me.2 

The  point  then  at  which  I  have  been  aiming 
is  that  when  we  find  parallels  between  two  miracle 
plays  we  must  not  hastily  assume  that  the  fact 
points  to  any  direct  connexion  between  them. 

Where  the  resemblance  between  two  plays  lies 
in  the  general  construction  and  the  order  of  events 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  a 
common  source  may  have  given  rise  to  a  similar 
structure.  Where  two  or  more  plays  are  alike 
closely  based  upon  the  scriptural  narrative,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  will  present  likenesses  which  it 

1  a«  b3  a*  b3  a«  b3  a«  b3,  apparently  not  a  very  common  stanza  in 
Middle-English,  but  occurring,  rather  irregularly,  in  the  latter  part 
of  Wakefield  xxvm.     The  '  Gospel  of  Nicodemus '  adds  a  tail 
cdcd3. 

2  'The  Digby  Plays,'  ed.  Furnivall,  New  Shakspere  Soc.,  1882 
(E.E.T.S.,  1896),  p.  171 :  see  11.  1467,  1495-6,  1462,  693. 
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is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  any  other  cause.  Dr. 
Charles  Davidson,  after  producing  an  extensive 
list  of  parallels  from  five  plays  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, rightly  concludes  that  all  such  resemblances 
*  are  misleading  when  used  to  support  a  theory  of 
direft  interdependence  among  the  extant  plays.'1 
Nevertheless,  two  fadts  remain  and  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration — namely,  that  different 
cycles  do  agree  in  following  the  biblical  story  more 
closely  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  that 
similarities  of  treatment  do  occur  which  are  not 
to  be  explained  by  the  words  of  scripture.  It  is 
evident  that  in  some  cases  there  was  a  general 
tradition  as  to  how  a  story  should  be  treated. 
That  tradition  must  have  had  a  basis,  and  the 
theory  most  popular  among  critics  has  been  that 
the  basis  was  the  liturgical  drama.  Of  late,  indeed, 
the  liturgical  drama  has  become  something  of  an 
obsession  with  critics.  Even  Hohlfeld,  a  sensible 
man  who  wrote  before  the  fashion  became  general, 
went  so  far  astray  as  to  insist  on  a  liturgical  basis 
for  the  Assumption  play  of  the  '  Ludus  Coventriae,'2 
which  is  in  fa<5l  a  very  close  paraphrase  from  the 
c  Legenda  Aurea.'  An  American  scholar  has  re- 
cently made  an  elaborate  attempt  to  determine  the 
common  liturgical  cycle  out  of  which,  according 
to  him,  parts  at  least  of  those  of  York,  Wakefield, 
and  Coventry  all  developed.3  Now,  while  firmly 

1  *  Studies  in  the  English  Mystery  Plays,'  1892,  p.  162. 

2  *  Anglia,'  1889,  xi.  274. 

3  F.   W.   Cady    in    '  Publications   of    the    Modern    Language 
Association  of  America,'  1909,  xxiv.  1419;   see  also  'Journal  of 
English  and  Germanic  Philology,'  191 1,  x.  573,  and   1912,  xi. 
244,  and  'Modern  Philology,'  1913,  x.  587. 
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holding  that  the  miracle  cycle  as  a  literary  form 
did  grow  out  of  the  liturgical  drama,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  is  correct  to  say  of  any  extant 
miracle  play  whatever  that  it  had  a  liturgical  play 
for  its  source,  or  was  indeed  in  any  individual 
manner  connected  with  such.1  All  that  we  need 
postulate  to  explain  the  observed  resemblances 
between  different  cycles  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  certain 
general  tradition.  Such  a  tradition  may  have 
arisen,  and  doubtless  did  arise,  in  various  ways. 
The  c  Cursor  Mundi,'  a  poem  whose  influence  on 
the  drama  has  been  often  asserted  and  never 
proved,2  may  have  had  its  share ;  so  may  others 
such  as  the  '  Northern  Passion.'  3  The  influence 
of  Bonaventura's  c  Meditationes,'  whether  direct  or 
through  the  writings  of  the  Hampole  school,  is 
already  a  suspected  though  a  rather  indeterminate 
fa<5tor.4  That  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine  is  far  more. 

1  An  exception  might  be  found  in  the  Shrewsbury  fragments 
mentioned  above.     A  liturgical  play  in  the  vernacular  is,  however, 
in  itself  such  an  anomaly,  and  these  particular  texts  are  so  late,  that 
a  borrowing  from  and  not  by  the  York  cycle  seems  the  more 
probable  explanation. 

2  See  particularly  H.  Umgemach,  '  Die  Quellen  der  funf  ersten 
Chester  Plays,'  1890,  p.   195,  and  cf.  H.  Utesch,  'Die  Quellen 
der  Chester-Plays,'  1909,  p.  6. 

3  See  above,  p.  283. 

4  The  <  Meditationes  Bonaventurae  de  Vita  Christi '  are  printed 
in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  Rome,  1588-96,  vi.  349  (and 
Paris,  1868,  xii.).     The  translation  by  Nicholas  Love,  known  as 
<  The  Mirror  of  the  blessed  Life  of  Jesu  Christ,'  was  not  made 
till  the  fifteenth  century.     But  there  is  an  earlier  version  of  the 
part  relating  the  passion  (chapters  73  to  92)  which,  if  not  by 
Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  himself,  is  certainly  the  work  of  an 
immediate  follower.     It  is  printed  under  the  title  of  '  The  Privity 
of  the  Passion,'  by  C.  Horstmann,  'Yorkshire  Writers,'   1895, 
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The  part  played  by  the  c  Legenda  Aurea '  in  the 
formation  of  the  miracle  writers'  ideas  of  biblical  his- 
tory has,  I  am  sure,  been  underrated.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Petrus  Comestor's  'Historia  Scholastica.' 
And  here,  lastly,  not  as  a  direct  source,  but  as  a 
factor  in  the  formation  of  the  tradition — a  factor 
the  importance  of  which  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to 
gauge,  but  at  any  rate  an  important  factor — comes 
in  the  liturgical  drama  itself. 

From  these  general  considerations'!  return  to  the 
York  and  Wakefield  cycles,  their  mutual  relation 
and  their  respective  history.  The  former  collection 
it  is  usual  to  regard  as  the  outcome  of  three  chief 
periods  of  literary  activity,  which  have  left,  as  it 
were,  three  superimposed  layers  of  composition. 
The  critical  study  of  these  plays  was  founded  by 
Davidson,1  and  his  divisions  have  been  accepted 
in  a  general  way  by  later  writers.  On  the  whole, 
his  distinction  between  early  and  late  work  is,  I 
think,  sound,  though  it  is  based  on  metrical  theories 
with  which  I  entirely  disagree.2  I  would  rely  on 

ii.  198.  On  the  importance  of  the  writings  of  the  Ham  pole 
school,  including  therein  the  <  Privity '  and  the  '  Charter  of  the 
Abbey  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  (Horstmann,  i.  337),  see  H.  Thien, 
'Uber  die  englischen  Marienklagen,'  1906,  p.  48,  and  Miss  Hope 
Traver,  'The  Four  Daughters  of  God,'  1907,  p.  126. 

1  C.  Davidson,  'Studies  in  the  English  Mystery  Plays,'  1892, 
particularly  chap.  xxi.     The  work  was  a  doctorate  thesis  'at  Yale 
University. 

2  Put  crudely  his  view  is  that  the  Middle  English  alliterative 
line  arose  through  decay  of  the  octosyllabic ;  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  fairer  to  say  that  he  failed  to  recognize  alliterative  lines  when 
grouped  into  riming  stanzas.     Other  critics  have  fallen  into  the 
same  error,  notably  F.  Holthausen.     It  was  exposed  in  a  very  able 
article  by  K.  Luick  in  *  Anglia,'  1899,  xxii.  384. 
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purely  literary  considerations  which  point  to  an 
order  in  the  layers  identical  with  the  one  he  pro- 
posed. The  oldest  portions  belong  to  a  simple 
didactic  cycle  carefully  composed  in  elaborate 
stanzas  and  withal  rather  dull.  The  '  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac/  the  c  Exodus,'  c  Christ  and  the  Doctors/ 
the  'Transfiguration/  the  'Harrowing  of  Hell'  are 
typical  plays  of  this  period.  I  imagine  their  date 
to  be  probably  not  later  than  1350,'  and  the  resem- 
blance between  the  different  plays  is  sufficient  to 
suggest  a  single  authorship ;  they  certainly  belong 
to  a  single  small  school.  The  plays  of  the  second 
period  are  probably  the  work  of  more  than  one 
hand,  and  some  of  them  cannot  without  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  original  cycle. 
Their  chief  distinction  is  that  they  include  such 
attempts  at  humour  as  the  collection  has  to  offer — 
Noah  and  his  wife,  and  the  offerings  of  the  Shep- 
herds, the  latter  containing  the  parallels  with  the 
Shrewsbury  liturgical  fragments  —  and  also  the 
work  of  a  writer  who  is  distinguished  as  being  the 
only  great  metrist  who  devoted  his  talents  to  the 
English  religious  drama  as  we  know  it.  His  con- 
tributions include  the  4  Fall  of  Lucifer/  the  c  Death 
of  Christ/  and  also,  I  think,  '  Doomsday.'  The 
work  of  the  last  period,  like  that  of  the  first, 
belongs  presumably  to  a  single  author.  With  the 
exception  of  the  c  Last  Supper/  an  untouched  play 
of  the  first  period,  and  the  '  Remorse  of  Judas/ 
which  probably  contains  portions  of  more  than  one 

1  If  Craigie's  date  for  the  *  Gospel  of  Nichodemus'  is  to  be 
trusted  not  earlier  either,  but  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  of  this. 
See  above,  p.  282,  note,  at  end. 
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second-period  play  worked  over  by  him,  the  whole 
of  the  Passion  series  from  the  'Conspiracy'  to  the 
'Condemnation'  is  his  original  work.  He  also 
prefixed  a  single  stanza  to  the  'Way  to  Calvary': 
nowhere  else  does  his  hand  appear.1  He  is  a  very 
remarkable  though  uneven  writer.  A  metrist  he 
certainly  is  not :  he  writes  in  powerful  but  loose  and 
rugged  alliterative  verse.  He  also  writes  at  great 
length  and  with  much  rhetoric  and  rant.  But  he  is 
a  real  dramatist,  and  his  portrait  of  Pilate  is  masterly. 
It  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  the  '  trauerspielele- 
mente '  which  Hohlfeld  finds  characteristic  of  the 
cycle.2  His  additions  can  hardly  be  earlier  than 
1400. 

The  problems  connefted  with  the  growth  of  the 
Wakefield  cycle,  if  not  more  difficult,  are  at  any 
rate  more  varied  and  complicated  than  those  which 
centre  round  the  York  plays.  Again  it  is  customary 
to  suppose  three  main  layers  of  composition :  an 
original  simply  didactic  cycle,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  included  fragments  of  yet  earlier  work ;  a 
period  of  borrowing  from,  or  composition  under 

1  Gayley   considers    not    only   that    he    also    remodelled    the 
'  Harrowing  of  Hell '  and  the  *  Resurrection,'  but  that  the  '  Death 
of  Christ,'  'with  its  elaborate  and  unique  stanza,  is  an  original 
produdlion '  of  his.     This  I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit.     Even 
supposing    that    the   '  Death '   did   quote   from   the   <  Gospel   of 
Nicodemus,'  which  it  probably  does  not,  that  would  not  prove  it 
to  be  by  the  author  of  the  Passion  series,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
that  that  writer  knew  the  'Gospel'  at  first  hand,  and  even  if 
there  were  it  would  not  follow  that  all  the  plays  in  which  it  was 
used  must  be  by  him.     The  '  Death  of  Christ '  is  as  fine  a  work 
metrically  as  the  c  Accusation  before  Pilate '  is  dramatically,  but 
in  style  the  two  pieces  are  as  different  as  possible. 

2  '  Anglia,'  xi.  283. 
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the  influence  of,  York ;   and  finally,  the  additions 
of  a  single  remarkable  writer.1 

There  is  much  that  is  uncertain  about  this  cycle. 
Its  connexion  with  Wakefield  and  with  the  activi- 
ties of  craft  guilds  is  proved  by  notes  in  the  manu- 
script itself,  and  supported  by  allusions  in  at  least 
the  latest  layer  of  the  work.  That  the  guilds 
were  those  of  Wakefield  is  matter  of  inference. 
Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  record  of  the  per- 
formance of  any  cycle  at  Wakefield,  though  at 
least  one  player  from  Wakefield  is  known  to  have 
performed  in  the  Corpus  Christi  plays  at  York.2  A 
tradition  connecting  the  cycle  with  the  Augus- 
tinian  house  of  Widkirk  or  Woodkirk  was  at  one 
time  recorded  and  subsequently  denied  by  Douce. 3 
At  most  it  would  only  imply  that  the  manuscript 
may  at  some  time  have  been  preserved  there ;  it 
would  not  justify  any  conjecture  as  to  the  original 
authorship,  or  even  as  to  the  collection  or  transcrip- 
tion of  the  plays.  The  manuscript  is  mutilated, 
possibly  through  Puritanical  zeal;  but  it  is  also 

1  But  opinion  is  by  no  means  unanimous.     Davidson's  treat- 
ment (cf.  chapters  xx  and  xxn)  is  less  full  and  less  satisfactory 
than  in  the  case  of  York.     On  the  other  hand,  Pollard's  intro- 
duction to  the  E.E.T.S.  edition  is  of  first-rate  importance.     It 
follows  in  general  the  lines  laid  down  by  Hohlfeld  in  *  Anglia,' 
xi.  306.     Asmus  Bunzen,  in  his  *  Beitrag  zur  Kritik  der  Wake- 
fielder  Mysterien'  (1903,  p.  19),  attempts  an  analysis  rather  too 
elaborate  to  be  altogether  convincing.    Cady  in  the  articles  already 
cited  argues  that  the  borrowings  from  York  are  the  latest  addition 
to  the  cycle.     But  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  play  as  '  Doomsday  ' 
can  be  explained  except  as  being  in  substance  a  York  play  worked 
over  by  the  distinctive  Wakefield  author. 

2  See  Hohlfeld,  «  Anglia,'  xi.  258. 

3  See  Chambers,  <  Mediaeval  Stage,'  ii.  415. 
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manifestly  incomplete,  since  it  contains,  for  instance, 
no  Nativity  play.  This  has  been  supposed  to  point 
to  the  collection  being  an  ecleftic  one  made  for  a 
literary,  not  a  dramatic  purpose.1  I  think  the 
proper  inference  is  that  the  manuscript,  like  that 
of  the  York  plays,  is  a  '  register '  made  from 
'  originals '  in  the  hands  of  the  different  guilds. 
If  the  York  scribe  could  not  lay  his  hand  on  a 
pageant  when  he  came  to  need  it,  he  left  a  space  in 
his  codex,  intending  to  insert  it  later.  In  a  like 
case  the  Wakefield  scribe  went  straight  on.  Thus 
the  York  c  Paradise '  was  written  into  its  place  the 
better  part  of  a  century  after  its  neighbours,  while 
the  Wakefield  'Exodus'  follows  the  c  Prophetae,' 
and  '  Lazarus '  is  added  after  '  Doomsday ' ;  and  the 
York  Vintners'  play  of  the  '  Marriage  at  Cana ' 
remains  blank  to  this  day,  while  the  Wakefield 
manuscript  passes  direft  from  the  c  Annunciation ' 
to  the  c  Shepherds.' 2 

The  plays  borrowed  by  the  Wakefield  from  the 
York  cycle  belong  to  the  first  and  second  periods 
of  production  of  the  latter,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  borrowing  took  place  before  the  latest 
additions  were  made  in  either  cycle,  presumably 
therefore  about  the  middle  of  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 


1  Bunzen,  'Beitrag,'  p.   5.      Davidson   appears   to  have   held 
much  the  same  view. 

2  Particularly  perverse  seems  to  me  Cady's  suggestion  that  the 
extensive  development  of  the  Shepherds  theme  by  the  distinctive 
Wakefield  author  led  to  the  omission  of  the  '  Nativity,'  '  Publica- 
tions of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,'  xxiv. 
441,  'Modern  Philology,'  x.  587. 
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plays  borrowed  from  York  may  have  formed  part 
of  the  Wakefield  cycle  from  its  inception.  But 
those  assigned  to  the  first  Wakefield  period  seem 
pretty  clearly  earlier  than  the  date  at  which  the 
borrowing  from  York  can  have  taken  place.  If, 
therefore,  they  did  not  form  part  of  an  already 
existing  Wakefield  cycle,  they  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  elsewhere,  say  Beverley.  This  is 
possible,  but  not  altogether  likely.  In  any  case  I 
think  that  the  York  plays  must  have  been  edited 
and  in  part  worked  over  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
corporation in  the  Wakefield  cycle,  for  I  fancy  it 
is  possible  to  dete6l  a  progressive  freedom  in  the 
treatment  of  the  text  of  those  plays  which  are 
more  or  less  bodily  lifted,  and  furthermore  we  shall 
presently  see  that  one  of  them  appears  to  have 
reached  Wakefield  in  an  imperfeft  state.  Anyhow 
we  seem  precluded  from  postulating  an  original 
parent  cycle  common  to  Wakefield  and  York 
which  has  been  worked  over  differently  at  the  two 
places,  for  that  would  involve  the  supposition  that 
at  Wakefield  plays  of  this  cycle  were  subsequently 
dropped  in  favour  of  others  of  a  more  primitive 
type  borrowed  from  other  places.  Presumably, 
therefore,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  at  a  given 
period  of  its  development  the  Wakefield  cycle 
actually  borrowed  and  incorporated  plays  from 
York  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  words. 

The  extent  of  this  borrowing  is  uncertain,  and 
will  probably  never  be  exaftly  determined.  There 
are  five  plays  in  which  large  portions  of  the  text 
are  praftically  the  same  in  the  two  cycles.  The 
'  Exodus '  is  almost  identical,  and  in  the  only  im- 
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portant  variation  it  is  uncertain  which  text  is  the 
more  original.  In  '  Christ  and  the  Doftors  '  two 
important  passages  have  been  rewritten  in  the 
Wakefield  cycle.  The  '  Harrowing  of  Hell '  has 
been  recast  with  considerable  freedom.  These 
three  plays  belong  to  the  first  York  period.  Of 
the  '  Resurrection '  the  opening  has  been  entirely 
rewritten,  and  subsequent  passages  too  are  treated 
freely.  Of  '  Doomsday '  portions  only  have  been 
taken.  These  two  belong  to  the  second  York 
period.  It  is  also  practically  certain  that  the 
'  Conspiracy,'  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth 
Wakefield  pageant,  was  originally  a  first-period 
York  play,  which  has  there  been  displaced  by  one 
of  the  latest  additions ;  while  a  subsequent  stanza 
in  the  same  Wakefield  pageant  may  be  a  relic  of 
an  original  York  play  of  Gethsemene.  Pollard 
hazards  the  same  conjecture  with  regard  to  the 
Emmaus  and  Judas  plays  of  the  Wakefield  cycle,1 
while  Hohlfeld  finds  either  structural  or  verbal 
parallels  to  the  York  plays  in  the  'Annunciation/ 
'  Magi/  '  Flight  into  Egypt/  '  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents/  'Conspiracy  and  Betrayal/  '  Scourging/ 
'Crucifixion/  and  'Ascension/ 2  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  several  of  these,  direct  connexion  between 
the  plays  in  their  present  forms  is  practically  out 
of  the  question. 

It  is  then  quite  clear  that  the  Wakefield  cycle 
borrowed  plays  from  York.  Whether  the  York 
cycle  exercised  any  influence  over  that  of  Wake- 
field  apart  from  such  direct  borrowing  is  a  far 

1  '  Towneley  Plays,'  p.  xxvi.  2  '  Anglia,'  xi.  307. 
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more  difficult  question,  and  one  which  I  must 
leave  open.  With  regard  to  substantial  borrowing 
there  is  one  further  point  I  wish  to  notice.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  or  assumed  that  such 
borrowing  was  oral.  I  believe  it  to  be  far  too 
close  and  consistent  to  justify  such  an  hypothesis. 
We  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  actors  in 
miracle  plays  learned  more  than  their  individual 
parts  and  cues,  and  in  any  case  a  text  obtained 
from  an  a£tor  would  almost  inevitably  betray  its 
origin  by  preserving  some  speeches  better  than 
others.  The  remark  of  a  German  critic,1  that  the 
numerous  verbal  differences  that  occur  in  the  text 
even  of  the  '  Exodus '  are  inexplicable  on  the 
assumption  of  manuscript  transmission,  reveals  a 
pathetic  innocence  of  the  capacities,  or  even  the 
normal  habits,  of  medieval  scribes. 

So  much  for  the  York  and  Wakefield  cycles. 
As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  are,  outside 
those  cycles,  only  two  instances  in  which  plays 
exhibit  any  substantial  correspondence  of  text. 
One  is  in  the  plays  of '  Christ  and  the  Doctors ' 
from  the  Chester  and  true  Coventry  cycles.  This 
involves  the  York  and  Wakefield  plays  as  well, 
and  I  propose  to  consider  it  in  detail  later  on. 
The  other  instance  is  afforded  by  the  plays  of  the 
c  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  '  from  the  Chester  cycle  and 
the  Brome  Hall  manuscript  respectively,  and  of 
this  a  few  words  must  be  said  in  passing.  It  has 
been  usual,  whatever  view  was  taken  of  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  two  pieces,  to  suppose  that 
the  Chester  play,  in  spite  of  its  being  in  the  same 
1  Bunzen,  '  Beitrag,'  p.  13. 
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metre  as  the  rest  of  the  cycle  of  which  it  forms  an 
integral  part,  was  derived  either  from  the  Brome 
play  itself,  or  at  least  from  one  of  a  closely  related 
type.  This  view  has  now  been  questioned.  The 
most  recent  and  much  the  ablest  investigation  of 
the  subject  that  has  appeared  is  one  by  an  American 
lady,  a  student  of  Radcliffe  College.1  From  this, 
although  the  exact  relation  of  the  texts  is  not  in 
all  details  established,  certain  points  emerge  with 
tolerable  clearness.  In  the  first  place,  the  Chester 
play  cannot  be  derived  from  that  of  the  Brome 
manuscript  or  from  any  version  of  a  similar  type ; 
in  the  second,  the  Chester  is  of  a  more  primi- 
tive type  than  the  Brome  play ;  lastly,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Brome  play  may  be  derived 
from  that  of  Chester,  perhaps  under  the  influence 
of  other  types,  though  it  may  equally  be  derived 
from  a  common  original.  Like  a  good  deal  else 
in  recent  criticism,  this  result  tends  to  establish  the 
fundamental  unity  and  originality  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Chester  cycle. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  play  which  just  now 
we  reserved  for  more  detailed  consideration,  that 
of  the  disputation  of  c  Christ  and  the  Doctors '  in 
the  Temple.  It  is  the  only  play ..  of  which  we 
have  texts  derived  from  four  different  cycles, 
those  namely  of  York,  Wakefield,  Coventry,  and 
Chester.2  For  convenience  I  shall  use  the  letters 


1  See  Miss  C.  A.  Harper's  article  in  'Studies  in  English  and 
Comparative    Literature    presented   to   Agnes   Irwin,'    Radcliffe 
College  Monographs,'  no.  15,  1910,  p.  51. 

2  By  the  Coventry  Cycle  I  mean,  of  course,  the  true  Coventry 
guild  plays,  not  the  so-called  'Ludus  Coventriae.'     The  texts 
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Y,  W,  and  C  to  indicate  the  extant  texts  of  the 
first  three  of  these,  and  x  to  indicate  the  text  of 
the  Chester  play  as  it  may  be  restored  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  extant  manuscripts  of  that  cycle. 
For  purposes  of  reference  I  shall  also  divide  the 
play  as  follows :  Scene  i,  Mary  and  Joseph's  search 
for  their  lost  child ;  scene  2,  the  Doctors'  disputa- 
tion in  the  Temple  ;  scene  3,  Jesus  and  the  Doftors 
(this  includes  the  passage  on  the  Commandments 
which,  we  shall  see,  requires  to  be  considered 
apart  from  the  rest)  ;  scene  4,  the  finding  of  Jesus 
and  his  departure  with  his  parents.1 

Some  general  account  of  the  four  plays  must  be 
given.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  York  text  pre- 
serves the  play  in  its  most  original  form.  This 
appears  from  the  regularity  of  the  metrical  struc- 
ture, that  text  being  written  almost  throughout2 


will  be  found  in  'York  Plays,'  ed.  L.  T.  Smith,  p.  156,  where 
the  parallel  portions  of  the  Wakefield  play  are  also  printed; 
'Towneley  Plays,'  ed.  England  and  Pollard,  p.  186;  'Two 
Coventry  Corpus  Christi  Plays,'  ed.  Hardin  Craig,  E.E.T.S., 
1902,  p.  58;  'Chester  Plays,'  ed.  H.  Deimling,  p.  21 2.  I  have, 
however,  based  my  comparison  upon  a  parallel  edition  of  the  four 
texts  which  I  have  prepared  and  hope  some  day  to  print,  and 
in  this  I  have  corrected  certain  errors  of  numbering  in  the 
'  Towneley '  print.  Previous  comparisons  of  the  four  texts  have 
been  made  by  Davidson,  'Studies,'  p.  164,  and  by  Craig,  as  above, 
p.  xxviii,  but  neither  is  at  all  satisfactory.  Hohlfeld,  'Anglia,' 
xi.  260,  does  not  take  account  of  the  Coventry  play. 

1  In  Y  sc.  i  =  11.  1-48,  sc.  2  =  11.  49-72,  sc.  3  =  11.  73-204 
(Commandments  =  11.  169-192),  sc.  4  =  11.  205-88. 

2  A  quatrain  is  omitted  after  each  of  the  following  lines,  224, 
232,  240.     Miss  Smith  failed  to  notice  this,  and  her  numbering 
of  the  stanzas  is  consequently  wrong.     The  Wakefield  text  makes 
no  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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in  twelve-line  stanzas  riming  ababababcdcd,  the 
o6tave  consisting  of  lines  of  four  accents,  the  quatrain 
of  lines  of  three.  It  is  true  that  the  simple  quatrains 
of  the  Chester  play  are  regular  enough,  but  a  very 
casual  inspection  will  show  that  that  version  con- 
tains no  more  than  the  fragmentary  and  sometimes 
corrupt  remains  of  the  others. 

The  Wakefield  play  is  one  of  those  which  repro- 
duce substantially  the  corresponding  ones  of  the 
York  cycle.  It  is  imperfe<5t  at  the  beginning 
owing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  manuscript,  and 
two  important  passages  have  been  wholly  rewritten. 
Otherwise  the  Wakefield  play  may  be  regarded  as 
supplying  merely  a  second  manuscript  of  the  same 
work. 

The  two  remaining  plays  differ  far  more  widely, 
and  in  each  the  Doctors'  play  constitutes  only  a 
portion  of  the  pageant  in  which  it  occurs.  At 
Coventry  the  episode  formed  part  of  the  Weavers' 
play,  an  extensive  composition  which  likewise  in- 
cluded a  sort  of  c  Prophetae '  and  a  '  Purification.' 
Of  this  the  existing  manuscript,  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  original  guild,1  was  c newly  translate' 
— whatever  that  may  mean — by  Robert  Croo  or 
Crow  in  1534.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  it  was  an 
original  composition  at  all,  the  play  may  have  been 
a6tually  written  no  earlier  than  that  year.  If  Crow 
was  no  more  than  a  transcriber  or  reviser,  the  piece 

1  Craig,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  having  rediscovered  this 
manuscript,  stated  (1902)  that  it  was  to  be  placed  among  the 
Corporation  manuscripts,  but  this  had  not  yet  been  done  when, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  gentleman  in  whose  custody  it 
remains,  I  examined  it  in  the  summer  of  1912. 
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may  have  been  concofted  in  1 520,  when  Coventry 
rejoiced  in  '  new  playes  at  Corpus  Christi  tyde, 
which  were  greatly  commended/1  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  whole  cycle 
was  renewed  at  that  date,  so  that  the  play  may 
possibly  go  back,  substantially  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it,  to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  differs 
widely  from  the  York  version,  having  been  prac- 
tically rewritten  in  a  different  and  very  irregular 
metre.  Comparatively  few  lines  have  escaped 
more  or  less  profound  alteration,  but  there  yet 
remain  considerable  sections  in  which  the  text  is 
in  a  general  way  parallel. 

At  Chester  the  Doctors'  play  formed  the  second 
half  of  a  pageant  which  also  represented  the  Puri- 
fication of  the  Virgin.  But  in  this  case  we  have 
the  definite  amalgamation  of  two  obviously  distinct 
pieces.  The  Doctors'  play  is  composed  in  a 
different  stanza  from  that  used  in  the  body  of 
the  cycle,  to  which  the  'Purification'  conforms. 
Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  pageant  there  appears 
an  epilogue  of  eight  lines  in  the  usual  metre,  which 
clearly  belongs,  not  to  the  Doctors'  play,  which  it 
ignores,  but  to  the  'Purification.'  The  text  of  this 
'  Purification '  exhibits  no  parallels  with  any  other 
version.  It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that  the 
episode  of  the  Doftors  is  a  late  insertion.  How 
late  it  would  be  interesting  to  know.  Now,  it  is 
on  record  that  the  Smiths  of  Chester,  the  guild 
responsible  for  the  production  of  the  pageant  in 
question,  did  in  1575  submit  alternative  plays  to 

1  Chambers,  'Mediaeval  Stage,'  ii.  358. 
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the  choice  of  the  aldermen.1  It  seems  plausible 
to  suggest  that  they  were  the  plays  of  the  '  Purifica- 
tion '  and  the  c  Doctors,'  especially  when  we  find  the 
older  banns  recording  only  a  Purification  and  the 
later  only  a  Doctors'  play.  Yet  the  inference  would 
apparently  be  incorrect.  In  1575  the  Smiths 
borrowed  doctors'  gowns  for  their  performance,  so 
that  they  clearly  acted  the  Doctors'  play,  but  their 
accounts  likewise  mention  c  Seameon  '  and  '  Dame 
An/  whence  it  follows  that  they  also  acted  the 
'Purification/2  Indeed,  the  accounts  prove  that 
both  plays  were  performed  as  early  as  I55i,3  so 
that  the  Doctors'  play  cannot  possibly  have  been 
a  novel  alternative  in  1575.  The  point  is  of  some 
importance,  since  the  c  Purification '  and  the 
Doctors'  play  appear  together  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  cycle — that  is  to  say,  they  belong  to 
the  common  tradition — and  we  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  this  common  tradition  split  up  pro- 
bably before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Chester  play  preserves  less  than  any  other 
of  the  original  composition.  Compared  with  that 
of  Coventry  it  contains  fewer  sections  of  parallel 
text,  and  these  less  extensive ;  it  also  alone  trans- 
poses matter.  On  the  other  hand,  what  it  pre- 
serves it  preserves  fairly  accurately,  at  any  rate  far 
more  accurately  than  the  Coventry  play.  In 

1  MS.  Harley  2054,  fol.  17:  'Spent  at  Tyes  to  heare  2  plays 
before  the  Aldermen  to  take  the  best,  xviii d ' ;  see  R.  H.  Morris, 
'Chester  in  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Reigns'  (1894),  p.  322, 
note  I  ;  Chambers,  ii.  355. 

2  Morris,  p.  322,  note  I. 

3  Morris,  p.  323,  note  3,  and  p.  305,  note  I  (b). 
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general  it  may  be  said  that  the  compiler  of  the 
Chester  text,  or  we  may  fairly  say  the  author  of 
the  Chester  play,  while  he  treats  the  original  far 
more  freely  than  his  rival  of  Coventry,  is  at  the 
same  time  far  less  given  to  rewriting  what  he 
borrows.  This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  simple  quatrains  in  which  he  wrote 
made  dire<5l  borrowing  from  the  York  stanza 
easy. 

I  must  explain  exaftly  what  I  mean  by  parallel 
passages,  and  ask  you  to  bear  it  in  mind  in  what 
follows.  I  call  sections  of  text  parallel  when  not 
only  is  the  subject  treated  the  same,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  with  some  certainty  a  common  under- 
lying original.  I  still  call  passages  parallel  although 
single  lines,  or  even  several  lines  together,  may 
have  been  so  altered  as  to  present  no  resemblance. 
And  I  do  not  call  passages  parallel  merely  because 
they  contain  verbal  similarities,  even  though  these 
may  point  to  an  undoubted  connexion.  On  a 
separate  leaf  I  give  in  parallel  columns  a  typical 
passage  as  it  appears  in  each  of  the  four  plays,  thus 
illustrating  the  nature  of  the  variants  between  the 
texts. 

When  we  come  to  place  the  texts  of  these  plays 
side  by  side,  and  to  compare  them  in  detail,  certain 
very  curious  facts  become  apparent.  In  the  first 
place,  where  Y  and  W  differ  neither  C  nor  x  is 
parallel  with  either.  C  and  x  are  indeed  both 
parallel  with  Y  where  W  is  defective,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  the  missing  portion  of  W 
was  not  in  part  at  least  parallel  with  Y.  In  the 
second  place,  just  as  C  is  nowhere  parallel  to  Y, 
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except  where  W  is  also  parallel  (or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  parallel  when  complete),  so  x 
is  nowhere  parallel  to  W  except  where  C  is  also 
parallel.  This  of  course  proves,  what  indeed  is 
evident  at  a  glance,  that  C  cannot  have  borrowed 
from  x>  nor  W  from  C.  But  it  also  justifies  our 
saying  that  in  all  probability  W  did  borrow  from 
Y,  C  from  W,  and  x  from  C,  if  for  the  moment 
we  allow  these  symbols  to  stand  for  types  of  text 
instead  of  individual  manuscripts,  actual  or  hypo- 
thetical. A  table  I  have  prepared  will  illustrate 
this  part  of  my  argument  in  a  rather  striking 
manner.  I  have  assumed  in  drawing  it  that  the 
rules  which  govern  the  relation  of  the  texts  where 
all  four  plays  are  available  also  apply  where  W  is 
defective. 

But  there  is  a  third  general  fact  to  be  noted — 
namely,  that  C  is  nowhere  parallel  to  W  except 
where  W  is  parallel  to  Y,  and  x  is  nowhere  parallel 
to  C  except  where  C  is  parallel  to  W  (if  W  exists).1 
In  other  words,  assuming  direct  borrowing,  while 
C  only  borrows  from  Y  by  way  of  W,  and  x  only 
borrows  from  W  by  way  of  C,  it  is  also  true  that 
C  borrows  nothing  from  W  but  what  W  borrows 
from  Y,  and  x  borrows  nothing  from  C  but  what 
C  borrows  from  W.  This  is  a  most  remarkable 
state  of  things.  How  comes  it  that  C  and  x>  in 
borrowing  from  W  and  C  respectively,  avoid  bor- 
rowing any  original  matter?  It  is  this  paradox 

1  The  table  unfortunately  does  not  illustrate  this,  since  it  does 
not  show  the  portions  of  W,  C,  x  which  are  not  parallel  to  Y. 
But  within  the  portion  reproduced  it  may  be  observed  in  the 
parallel  extracts. 
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that  forms  what  I   may  call  the  problem  of  the 
Doftors'  play. 

To  solve  it  we  must  turn  to  the  texts  themselves, 
and  to  begin  with  let  us  consider  rather  closer  the 
relation  of  the  Wakefield  play  to  that  of  York. 
So  far  as  W  is  extant  it  presents  only  two  passages 
not  parallel  to  Y.  Scene  i  and  part  of  scene  2  are 
lost.  The  remainder  of  scene  2  is  in  quatrains,  and 
is  much  fuller  than  in  Y,  which  it  in  no  way 
resembles.  The  parallelism  begins  with  scene  3 
and  continues  to  the  end,  with  the  exception  of  the 
passage  dealing  with  the  Commandments,  where 
again  W  rewrites  the  text  in  quatrains,  expanding 
considerably.  Either,  therefore,  the  redactor  of  W 
deliberately  departed  from  his  copy,  or  that  copy 
was  defective.  Anyhow,  we  may  assume  that  he 
did  not  work  on  our  extant  manuscript  of  the  York 
cycle.  For  one  thing,  we  have  previously  seen  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Wakefield  borrowings  took  place 
at  a  time  before  the  latest  additions  to  the  York 
cycle  had  been  made ;  for  another  the  Wakefield 
manuscript  may  possibly  be  itself  older  than  that 
of  York.  Textual  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
supports  this  view.  Lines  209  and  211  of  Y  both 
contain  small  corruptions  not  found  in  W,1  and  W 
occasionally  prunes  lines  which  in  Y  are  metrically 
somewhat  redundant.  The  evidence  is  not  alto- 
gether conclusive,  but  the  probability  is  in  favour 
of  W  having  been  copied  from  a  close  relative  of  Y, 

1  209 :  Nowe  haue  [we]  sought  in  like  a  stede  .  .  . 

221 :  Lo,  where  he  sittis,  y[e]  se  hym  noght  .  .  .  (W  is 
probably  right  in  reading  '  se  ye.')  Also  in  1.  89  Y  is  alone  in 
reading  *  brandy ng '  for  c  bourdyng.' 
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possibly  the  very  '  original '  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sporiers  and  Lorimers  of  York,  from  which  Y  also 
derived,  more  probably  from  a  defective  copy  of  the 
same. 

W,  in  those  portions  where  it  is  parallel  to  Y, 
appears  to  be  somewhat  the  less  correct  copy  of  the 
two.  It  betrays  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  metre 
by  introducing  a  fourth  accent  into  the  lines  of  the 
quatrain.  The  most  interesting  variant  is  where 
Y  alludes  to  the  passage  in  the  Psalms,  '  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings/  and  W  breaks  the 
stanza  in  order  to  introduce  extrametrically  the 
Latin  quotation  (Y  114,  W  90).  That  the  words 
were  intended  to  be  spoken  by  the  a<5tor  seems 
proved  by  a  subsequent  alteration. 

The  portions  of  W  which  are  not  parallel  to  Y 
appear  to  have  been  written  in  complete  indepen- 
dence. As  regards  the  extant  portion  of  scene  2, 
certain  supposed  similarities  have  indeed  been 
pointed  out.  For  instance,  it  has  been  suggested l 
that  the  lines  in  W : 

Masters,  youre  resons  ar  right  good 

And  wonderfull  to  neuen,  9-10 

are  a  reminiscence  of  those  in  Y : 

That  was  wele  saide,  so  mot  I  the, 

Swilke  notis  to  neven  me  thynke  wer  nede.    61-2 

We  could  hardly,  I  think,  have  stronger  evidence 
of  the  independence  of  the  two  texts.  In  the 
divergent  passage  containing  the  Commandments 
there  are  no  parallels  except  such  as  are  due  to  the 
subjeft  matter,  unless  we  regard  as  such  the  use 

1  Craig,  '  Two  Coventry  Plays,'  p.  xxx. 
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of  the  form  cslo'  for  csle'  (i.e.  slay),  which  is 
however  more  likely  due  to  a  common  dialeft.  In 
Y  the  Commandments  occupy  two  stanzas,  24 
lines.  Of  these  the  first  four  and  the  last  two 
lines  reappear  in  W,  the  last  seven  commandments 
only  being  different.  The  1 8  lines  peculiar  to  Y 
are  replaced  by  34  in  W.  Since  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  for  the  change  this  looks  like  the 
filling  in  of  an  accidental  lacuna. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  relation  of  the  Coventry 
play  to  the  preceding.  When  we  examine  the  text 
closely  we  find  that  it  has  points  of  agreement  both 
with  Y  and  W.  I  will  quote  three  instances  of 
each  ;  first  those  in  which  C  supports  Y : 

(i)  Y:  And  of  ther  mouthes,  he  w ate  full  wele  ...115 
W  :  Of  thare  mowthes,  sayth  Dauid  wele  ...  91 
C  :  Of  chyldurs  mothis,  ye  kno  right  well  ...  933 

(ii)  Y  :  Ah  wyde  in  world  als  we  haue  wente  ...  133 
W :  In  warld  as  wyde  as  we  haue  went  ...  109 

C  :  Ase  wyde  in  worlde  asse  eyuer  I  went  ...  953 
(^  :  As  wyde  in  world  as  I  haue  went  .  .  .  267) 

(iii)  Y  :  They  will  take  rewarde  to  you  all  way  ...  235 
W :  Thay  will  take  hede  to  you  alway  ...  227 

C  :  The  haue  reygardid  you  alwey  .  .  .  1043 

next,  those  cases  in  which  C  supports  W : 

(i)  Y  :  Mysese  had  neuere  man  more  ...  213 

W :  Sorow  had  neuer  man  mare  .  .  .  203 
C  :  In  sorro  wasse  there  neyuer  man  more  .  .  .1021 

(ii)  Y:  Because  of  elde,  this  wate ye  wele.  236 

W  :  Because  of  eld,  this  wote  I  weyll.  228 

C  :  Because  of  age,  this  won  /well.  IO44 

(iii)  Y:  Wherto  shulde  ye  seke  me  soo?  257 

W  :  Wherto  shuld  ye,  moder,  seke  me  so  ?  249 

C  :  Modury  why  did  you  seke  me  soo?  1065 
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These  quotations  obviously  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  the  relation  of  the  texts.  I  will  add 
two  in  which  it  is  x  that  supplies  the  information, 
C  substituting  some  quite  different  reading,  while 
remaining  nevertheless  parallel  in  a  general  way. 
In  the  first  x  supports  Y  : 

Y :  And  geuen  me  pleyne  poure  and  might  .  .  .  103 
W :  And  gyffen  to  me  powere  and  myght  ...  79 
X :  And  geuen  me  play ne  power  and  might ...  255 

in  the  second  it  supports  W : 

Y  :   To  kenne  it  as  a  clerke  may  knawe.  1 24 

W :  To  know  it  as  a  clerk  may  knaw.  100 

X  :    To  knowe  it  as  a  clarke  may  know.  248 

I  should  mention,  before  passing  on,  that  there 
are  five  cases  of  apparent  conflict  between  C  and  x ; 
namely,  four  in  which  x  seems  to  follow  Y  and  C 
to  follow  W,  and  one  in  which  the  relations  are 
reversed.  If  these  cases  are  genuine,  it  is  clear  that 
C  and  x  rnust  be  independently  derived  from  a  far 
back  source,  and  the  fact  that  x  retains  nothing  of 
that  source  not  also  retained  by  C  lacks  explana- 
tion. But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  every  one  of 
these  five  cases,  while  the  evidence  of  x  is  un- 
equivocal, that  of  C  is  more  or  less  obscure,  and  is 
capable  of  a  different  interpretation.1  They  may, 

1  I  will  quote  the  most  instructive  of  these  cases : 

Y :    For  in  lande  was  neure  non  so  light.  224 

W:  In  land  now  lyfis  there  none  so  light.  216 

C :    For  now  in  hart  I  am  full  lyght.  1032 

X :    In  land  there  lyues  none  so  light  .  .  .  306 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  x  follows  W  closely  where  W  differs  from 
Y,  whereas  C  agrees  with  Y  in  retaining  the  word  '  For '  at  the 
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I  think,  be  safely  dismissed,  and  for  the  moment 
we  may  treat  C  and  x  as  a  single  witness. 

Now  since  C  (or  x)  sometimes  follows  Y  and 
sometimes  W,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  direftly 
derived  from  either.  Two  possibilities  present 
themselves :  either  C  is  derived  from  an  earlier 
form  of  W,  or  else  C  and  W  are  independently 
derived  from  an  earlier  form  of  Y.  In  the  latter 
case  C  will  point  to  the  original  reading  where  Y 
and  W  differ,  in  the  former  the  agreement  of  C 
and  W  is  only  of  equal  authority  with  Y.  If, 
therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  C  and  W  agree  in 
unoriginal  readings,  it  will  follow  that  C  does  not 
go  back  to  an  earlier  Y,  but  only  to  an  earlier  W. 
It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  demonstrate  "this 
with  certainty,  but  I  think  the  following  instances 
of  agreement  between  W  and  C  (and  x)  will  be 
found  significant : 

(i)  Y  :    Nowe  herken  yone  barne  with  his  brandyng, 

He  wenes  he  kens  more  than  we  knawes . . .  89-90 
W :  Hark,  yonder  barn  with  his  bowrdyng, 

He  wenys  he  kens  more  then  he  knawys  . . .  65-6 
C  :  This  besse  bweye  of  his  tong 

All  secrettis  surely  he  thynkith  he  knois.  902-3 
X  :  Harkes  this  childe  in  his  bourding, 

He  wenes  he  kennes  more  then  he  knowes  ..241-2 

In  the  first  line  c  brandyng '  is  an  error  of  Y.     In 

beginning  of  the  line.  In  C,  however,  the  line  is  practically  re- 
written, so  that  its  evidential  value  is  seriously  impaired,  and  the 
fact  that  it  begins  with  the  same  word  as  Y  may  very  well  be  an 
accident  due  to  the  general  construction  of  the  sentence,  which  in 
a  manner  suggests  it.  This  case  is  typical  of  the  group.  For  the 
other  instances  see  Y  134,  147,  197,  198,  W  no,  123,  189,  190, 
C  954,  967>  I0°5>  1006,  X  268>  279>  261,  262. 
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the  second  '  we  knawes '  is  the  only  reading  that 
makes  sense ;  W  and  x  retain  the  meaningless  c  he 
knawys,'  while  C's  alteration  is  clearly  the  result 
of  the  same  error  in  his  copy.  I  hardly  think  that 
Y's  reading,  *  we,'  is  likely  to  be  due  to  an  emen- 
dation by  the  scribe  who  had  just  corrupted 
'  boarding  '  into  c  brandyng.' 

(ii)  Y  :  Thez  are  the  biddings  ten  ...  191 

W :  Thise  ar  the  commaundmentis  ten  ...  183 

C:    How  to  kepe  these  comman dementis  ten.  1000 

X :    They  are  my  fathers  commaundment.  300 

Here  the  passages  are  not  closely  parallel,  but  the 
agreement  goes  to  show  that  'commandments'  and 
not  c  biddings '  was  in  the  original  of  C  and  W. 
But  c  biddings '  is  required  by  the  metre. 

(iii)  Y  :   Mysese  had  neuere  man  more  ...  213 

The  variants  have  been  quoted  already  (p.  306). 
The  substitution  of  c  sorrow  '  for  c  misease '  in  W 
and  C  destroys  the  alliteration.  Other  instances 
might  be  quoted,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  establish  a  strong  presumption  that  W  and  C 
are  not  independent  witnesses  for  the  text  of  the 
earlier  Y.  There  is  just  one  passage  which  might 
be  thought  to  reveal  a  metrical  irregularity  common 
to  Y  and  C,  but  not  to  W ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  the  earlier  W  contained,  like  Y, 
a  redundant  vocative  which  has  been  pruned  away 
in  the  extant  manuscript.1 

So  much  for  the  passages  in  which  C  is  parallel 
to  W.     Something  must  now  be  said  about  those 

1  Y  245,  W  237,  C  1053 ;  but  the  case  is  a  very  doubtful  one. 
V  Y 
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where  this  is  not  the  case.  To  begin  with,  both 
C  and  x  are  partly  parallel  to  Y  in  scene  i  where 
W  is  defective.  The  fa<5t  that  nowhere  else  are 
they  parallel  to  Y  except  where  W  is  also  parallel 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  if  the  missing  leaves 
of  the  Towneley  manuscript  were  to  be  recovered 
they  would  be  found  to  contain  the  first  scene 
of  the  play  in  a  form  parallel  to  Y.  In  scene  2,  W 
is  not  parallel  to  Y,  nor  is  C  parallel  to  either. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  (actually  five)  lines  or 
phrases  in  C  which  appear  reminiscent  of  Y.1  I 
do  not  think  that  they  can  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  compiler  of  C  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  corresponding  scene  of  Y,  but  I 
am  willing  to  consider  the  possibility.  The  most 
interesting  is  the  expression  c  clargy  clere,'  which 
occurs  in  the  second  scene  both  of  Y  (54)  and  of 
C  (870),  for  the  latter  introduces  it  again  later  on 
in  the  play,  where  we  have : 

Y :  By  clergy  yitt  to  knowe  oure  lawes.  92 

W :  By  clergy  yit  to  know  oure  lawes.  68 

C  :    Be  clarge  clere  to  kno  oure  lawis.  905 

X :    By  clergie  cleane  to  know  our  lawes.  244 

The  other  passage  in  which  W  departs  from  Y  is 
that  containing  the  Commandments.  C  is  again 
parallel  to  neither,  yet  it  apparently  contains 
reminiscences  of  both.  These  are  so  curious  that 
I  will  quote  them  in  full : 

(i)  W  :  Both  wyfe,  chyld,  seruand  and  beest.  1 5 1 

C  :    Thy  selfe,  thi  serwande,  and  thy  best.  980 

1  The  cases  not  mentioned  in  the  text  will  be  found  in  Y  49, 
cf.  C  857  ;  Y  64,  cf.  C  858  ;   Y  65,  Cf.  C  876  ;   Y  67,  cf.  C  878. 
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(ii)  W :  Bot  in  thare  nede  thou  thaym  socoure  ...  155 
C  :  With  all  thy  mygh t  thow schuldist  them  succure.  984 

(iii)  Y  :  (sloo)  No  man  nor  woman  by  any  way  ...  176 
C  :  Man  nor  woman  that  thou  schuldist  kyll ...  986 

(iv)  Y :  Youre  neghboures  goodes  more  or  lesse  ...  182 
C  :  Thy  neyburis  goodis  more  nor  les  .  .  .  990 

Again,  I  do  not  pretend  that  these  resemblances 
are  conclusive  of  imitation  on  the  part  of  C,  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  adopt  a  theory  that  forced  me 
to  regard  them  as  fortuitous.  Lastly,  at  the  end 
of  the  play  C  has  a  long  extension  of  the  dodtors' 
disputation,  which  is  carried  on  after  the  departure 
of  Jesus.  It  is  in  no  way  parallel  to  the  Y-W  text, 
but  scattered  through  it  are  at  least  six  apparent 
reminiscences,  some  of  which  are  quite  conclusive 
of  imitation,  but  all  of  which  are  reminiscences 
of  passages  common  to  Y  and  W.1 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  inquire 
what  textual  relations  will  best  account  for  the 
fa<5ts  we  have  so  far  observed.  What  we  have 
chiefly  to  account  for  is  that  in  scene  2  and  the 
Commandments,  where  W  departs  from  Y,  C  also 
ceases  to  be  parallel  to  Y  without  being  noticeably 
parallel  to  W.  Now  Y  must  have  have  had  a 
source,  say  v,  which  was  presumably  an  'original' 
in  the  hands  of  the  guild.  From  the  same  source 
was  derived,  direftly  or  indiredlly,  but  not  through 
Y,  the  copy  which  underlies  W  and  C,  say  F. 
This  copy  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  defeftive: 
it  lacked  scene  2  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the 

1  C  1085,  cf.Y  272;  C  1086,  cf.  ¥271;  C  1087,  cf.Y  279; 
C  1 1 13-4,  cf.  Y  275-6 ;  C  1 124,  cf.  Y  268. 
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Commandments,  though  in  both  cases  there  was 
some  indication  of  the  matter  that  was  wanting. 
F  was  closely  followed  by  the  compiler  of  W,  who, 
however,  supplied  the  missing  portions  with 
original  composition  in  a  different  stanza.  F  was 
also  used  by  the  compiler  either  of  C  itself,  or  of  an 
earlier  C,  say  K.  In  respeft  of  scene  2  and  the 
Commandments  he  was  faced  with  the  same 
difficulty  as  the  compiler  of  W,  and  like  him  he 
had  recourse  to  his  own  invention.  But  he  seems 
not  to  have  relied  upon  this  alone.  If  we  may  trust 
the  evidence,  he  attended  the  performances  of  the 
play  both  at  Wakefield  and  at  York,  and  gathered 
therefrom  not  only  their  common  matter,  but  like- 
wise a  few  scattered  phrases  of  each. 

And  what  of  the  Chester  play  ?  I  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  general  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
derivation  from  C,  or  from  some  closely  similar 
source,  and  also  to  the  paradox  in  which  such 
an  assumption  apparently  involves  us.  The  de- 
rivation is  placed  beyond  possible  doubt  by  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  texts,  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  if  I  quote  one  remarkable 
instance : 

Y :   With  men  of  myght  can  I  not  mell, 
Than  all  my  trauayle  mon  I  tyne, 
I  can  noght  with  them,  this  wate  thou  wele, 
They  are  so  gay  in  furres  fyne.  229-32 

W  has  substantially  the  same  text  (221-4). 

C:    Ey,  Mare,  wyff,  ye  kno  ryght  well        1037-40 
As  I  haue  tolde  you  many  a  tyme 
With  men  of  myght  durst  I  neyuer  mell 
Loo,  dame,  how  the  sytt  in  there  furis  fyn ! 
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X :  Mare,  wife,  thou  wottes  right  well 
That  I  must  all  my  trauayle  teene, 
With  men  of  might  I  can  not  mell 
That  sittes  so  gay  in  furres  fyne.  313~6 

Here  C  and  x  agree  in  a  remarkable  inversion 
and  in  various  minor  points,  x  is  far  closer  to  the 
original  than  is  C ;  it  retains  '  thou  wottes '  where 
C  has  cye  kno,'  the  whole  of  the  second  line  which 
C  alters,  *  can  not '  where  C  has  '  durst  neyuer,' 
practically  the  whole  of  the  last  line.  On  the 
other  hand  C  preserves  the  order  of  c  mon  I  tyne ' 
(corrupted  as  '  many  a  tyme ')  which  x  alters,  that 
of  '  can  I '  (as '  durst  I ')  where  x  has  '  I  can,'  and 
the  personal  pronoun  in  the  last  line  where  x  has 
a  relative.  Obviously  then  x  is  not  derived  from 
C  itself,  but  from  a  somewhat  more  original  source, 
K,  the  readings  of  which  can  be  pretty  confidently 
restored  thus : 

Mary,  wife,  thou  wottes  right  well 
That  all  my  trauayle  mon  I  tyne, 
With  men  of  might  can  I  not  mell 
They  sit  so  gay  in  furres  fyne. 

This  passage  well  illustrates  the  relations  in 
which  C  and  x  stand  to  the  Y-W  text.  Although 
on  the  whole  x  takes  from  the  original  far  less 
than  C,  and  even  transposes  matter,  what  it  takes 
it  preserves  in  a  far  less  altered  form.  The  history 
of  the  texts  has  been  discussed  by  Davidson  and 
others,  and  it  has  been,  I  think,  generally  held  that  x 
at  least  came  into  being  through  oral  borrowing. ' 

1  See    Craig,   'Two    Coventry   Plays,'  pp.   xxix,  xxxiv.      He 
credits  Hohlfeld  with   this  view  ('Anglia,'  xi.  264-5),  but  this 
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Curiously  enough  this  view  has  been  supported 
by  pointing  to  a  passage  near  the  beginning  of 
the  play,  where  a  breakdown  in  the  compiler's 
memory  is  alleged  to  have  caused  the  helpless 
repetition  of  one  line.1  Those  who  have  relied  on 
this  argument  have  failed  to  notice  that  the  repe- 
tition destroys  the  stanzaic  regularity  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  must  therefore  be  a  subsequent  corruption 
of  the  manuscripts,  of  which  the  original  compiler 
was  innocent.  By  no  possibility  can  it  throw  any 
light  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  play 
was  composed.  For  my  own  part  I  find  some 
difficulty  in  believing  that  the  theory  of  oral  trans- 
mission will  account  satisfactorily  for  the  elaborate 
patchwork  which  characterizes  the  Chester  play. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  stanza : 

This  is  nothing  to  my  intent, 

Such  speach  to  spend  I  red  we  spare : 

As  wyde  in  world  as  1  haue  went 

Yet  found  I  neuer  so  ferly  a  fare.  265-8 

Here  the  first  two  lines  correspond  to  one  portion 
ofY: 

Nay,  nay,  than  wer  we  wrang, 

Such  speking  wille  we  spare  ...  201-2 

and  the  last  two  are  from  an  earlier  passage : 

As  wyde  in  world  als  we  haue  wente 

Yitt  fande  we  neuere  swilke  ferly  fare  .  .  .  133-4 

seems  to  be  an  error,  for  the  German  critic  expresses  himself  very 
guardedly  concerning  '  verwirrung  und  verderbniss,  wie  wir  sie  nur 
bei  sehr  ungeschickter  oder  irgend  wie  erschwerter  herubernahme 
aus  einer  anderen  fassung  erklaren  konnen.' 
1  Chester,  11.  224,  228. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  compiler  of  \  is  selecting 
and  recombining  at  will  matter  that  lies  before 
him  in  a  written  text.  If  so,  that  text  was  a 
manuscript  intermediate  between  F  and  C,  and  we 
will  call  this  K  as  above.  Consequently  an  ex- 
amination of  x  will  throw  light  upon  the  relation 
of  C  to  its  immediate  source,  and  we  find  that  K 
must  have  approximated  far  more  closely  to  the 
Y-W  text  than  does  C.  This  explains  why  x, 
although  nowhere  parallel  to  W  where  C  is  not, 
yet  retains  in  a  number  of  passages  more  or  less 
the  wording  of  the  original  where  this  has  wholly 
disappeared  from  C.  But  we  still  have  to  account 
for  the  fa<5t  that  x  is  nowhere  parallel  to  C  where 
C  is  not  parallel  to  W.  It  is  obvious  that  C  con- 
tains, and  we  may  infer  that  /c  contained,  various 
passages  that  were  not  in  F,  yet  of  these  passages 
X  shows  no  knowledge  whatever.  Now,  the  most 
important  of  these,  and  the  only  ones  of  which  we 
can  say  with  certainty  that  they  were  present  in  K, 
are  scene  2  and  the  Commandments.  Scene  2  is 
wholly  absent  from  x  ;  *he  Commandments  are 
rehearsed  in  a  quite  different  form.  Why  ?  The 
fac~l  that  the  compiler  of  x  is  constructing  a  short 
piece  to  form  an  appendix  as  it  were  to  the 
c  Purification/  and  is  therefore  compressing  his 
material  as  much  as  possible,  will  account,  I  think, 
for  his  omission  of  scene  2.  The  case  of  the 
Commandments  is  more  difficult,  but  may,  I  think, 
be  explained  on  the  same  ground.  Y  and  W, 
though  different,  both  endeavour  to  combine  what 
I  may  call  the  '  duologue ' — honour  thy  God,  love 
thy  neighbour — with  the  ordinary  decalogue,  by 
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reducing  the  latter  to  eight  '  biddings  '  only.  The 
matter  is  developed  at  some  length,  and  the  incon- 
gruity is  not  very  apparent.  In  C,  however,  the 
passage  is  considerably  compressed  so  that  no  one 
could  help  noticing  the  unusual  form  of  the  ex- 
position. I  conjecture  that  the  compression  was 
due  to  AC,  and  that  the  compiler  of  x  disapproved  of 
what  he  found  there.  Anyhow  he  substituted 
what  is  meant  to  be  a  version  of  the  ordinary 
decalogue,  though  it  is  true  that  he  has  made  a 
sad  mess  of  it.  That  x  borrows  nothing  from  the 
incidental  expansions  of  C  or  from  the  lengthy 
appendix  is,  I  conjecture,  simply  due  to  these  being 
additions  of  C  not  present  in  *.  It  is  true  that 
the  appendix  contains  lines  clearly  suggested  by 
phrases  occurring  earlier  in  W,  but  I  imagine  that 
these  lines  appeared  in  K  in  their  original  places, 
and  that  it  was  merely  the  compiler  of  C  who 
dropped  them  there  and  worked  them  into  his 
appendix.1 

1  A  curious  point,  which  at  first  sight  raises  a  rather  serious 
difficulty,  occurs  in  x  229.  This  is  the  first  line  of  scene  3,  and 
the  passage  is  not  parallel  to  any  of  the  other  texts.  Nevertheless 
the  line  in  question, 

Heare  our  reason  right  on  row  .  .  . 
seems  reminiscent  of  two  lines  in  Y : 

And  rede  youre  resouns  right  on  rawes  ...  50 

To  here  cure  reasouns  redde  by  rawes  ...  86 

The  first  of  these  occurs  in  scene  2,  which  has  nothing  parallel 
either  in  W  or  C,  the  second  in  scene  3  where  W  has : 

To  here  oure  sawes  red  by  rawes  ...  62 

but  where  C  is  again  divergent.  And  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  compiler  of  x  must  have  known  both  lines  of  Y,  or  else  a  line 
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We  may,  therefore,  finish  our  story  of  the 
versions  by  adding  that  F  served  as  a  source  for  *, 
that  K  was  largely  rewritten  and  worked  over, 
possibly  more  than  once,  till  it  reached  the  state 
known  to  us  as  C ;  lastly,  that  K  was  also  used  as 
the  basis  for,  or  rather  supplied  certain  matter  to, 
X-  The  author  of  x  worked  in  an  eclectic  way, 
taking  what  he  required  and  rearranging  matter 
according  to  his  liking,  without  however  altering 
very  greatly  the  language  of  what  he  borrowed. 

The  text  F  I  imagine  to  have  been  obtained 
expressly  for  use  at  Wakefield,  and  to  have  served 
immediately  for  the  compilation  of  W.  That  K 
originated  at,  or  was  made  for  the  use  of,  Coventry 
seems  to  me  very  doubtful ;  at  any  rate,  it  appears 
unnecessary  to  suppose  so.  It  might  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  suggest  that  AC  may  have  been  the 
Beverley  play.  Indeed,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
the  manuscript  reached  Chester  first  and  was  passed 
on  to  Coventry  after  it  had  served  the  purpose 
of  the  Chester  playwright.  That  a  writer  at 

that  combined  their  characteristics.  Now  there  is  evidence  that 
K:  was  parallel  to  1.  86  of  Y  (W's  '  sawes '  is  clearly  corrupt),  for 
in  the  non-parallel  lines  that  C  introduces  at  this  point  the  word 
<reysun'  occurs  and  <rawe*  (in  a  different  sense)  is  actually  a 
rime-word  (C  895,  897).  Moreover,  we  have  already  seen  reason 
to  believe  that  the  compiler  of  K  had  some  acquaintance  orally  with 
scene  2  of  Y.  We  may  then  conjecture  that  a  reminiscence  of 
1.  50  led  him  to  alter  1.  86 : 

To  here  oure  reasouns  redde  by  rawes  .  .  . 
into: 

To  here  our  reasouns  right  on  rawes  .  .  . 

and  thus  supply  the  compiler  of  x  with  the  material  for  the  line 
as  it  there  appears. 
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Chester  should  draw  material  from  Yorkshire  need 
not  surprise  us,  nor  need  it  that  a  Coventry  writer 
should  seek  it  at  Chester,  the  headquarters  of  the 
diocese,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  plausible  con- 
nexion between  Coventry  and  Yorkshire  would 
be  far  harder  to  establish.  Whether  K  was  ever 
actually  performed  at  Coventry  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing :  it  may  have  been  largely  rewritten 
in  the  direction  of  C  as  soon  as  it  arrived.  But  it 
is  tempting  to  believe  that  K  was  the  actual  play 
introduced  at  Coventry  in  1520  or  earlier,  and  that 
the  peculiarities  of  C  are  due  solely  to  the  literary 
efforts  of  that  diligent  but  clumsy  literateur, 
Robert  Crow. 

There  is  one  incidental  matter  I  should  like  to 
mention  before  I  close.  It  may  have  occurred  to 
some  of  you  that  the  York,  Wakefield,  and  Coventry 
plays  we  have  been  considering  supply  us  with  an 
independent  criterion  for  judging  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Chester  text,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Peniarth  manuscript  in  the  case  of  the  Anti- 
christ play.  I  cannot,  of  course,  enter  into  the 
matter  at  length,  but  may  as  well  state  the  general 
results.  The  grouping  of  the  manuscripts  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  elsewhere,  though  there  is  not 
much  evidence  regarding  the  position  of  B  and  D. 
There  are  several  curious  correspondences,  but 
nothing  to  upset  the  results  at  which  we  previously 
arrived.  There  are  also  one  or  two  remarkable 
instances  of  an  original  form  having  survived  in  W 
and  K,  while  it  has  been  independently  modernised 
in  the  other  three  manuscripts.  But  the  most 
substantial  result  is  certainly  the  vindication  of  the 
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tradition  represented  by  H.  Of  this  I  will  quote 
one  rather  remarkable  instance.  At  1.  257  of  the 
Chester  play,  H  reads : 

Behold  how  he  has  lead  our  lawes  .  .  . 

while  D  B  W  K  substitute  ' learned '  for  'lead/ 
Deimling  adopted  this  reading,  and  suggested  that 
in  H  '  lead  '  is  an  error  for  '  read.'  Now  the  York 
play  has : 

Behald  howe  he  alleggis  oure  la  we  ...  193 
and. that  of  Wakefield: 

Behald  how  he  lege  oure  lawes  ...  185 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  F  read : 

Behold  how  he  a  lege  oure  lawes  .  .  . 

and  that  K  followed  this.  C  altered  the  line  com- 
pletely. The  compiler  of  x  took  '  a '  to  be  a  verb, 
'  ha '  =  has,  and  either  misread  or  altered  '  lege  ' 
to  c  lede,'  whence  H  c  lead.'  The  reading  of  the 
other  manuscripts  is  due  to  an  editorial  emendation 
by  the  scribe  of  j3. 

W.  W.  GREG. 
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SIXTUS    RIESSINGER'S    FIRST 
PRESS    AT    ROME. 

I. 

jMONG  the  most  notable  problems  of 
early  Italian  typography  there  has  long 
figured  an  edition  in  two  large  volumes 
of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Jerome,  printed 
with  a  somewhat  irregular  semi-Roman 
type  and  bearing  no  indication  of  its  origin,  save 
the  letters  CIA.  RW  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book 
(Hain  ^8550).  Proctor  in  his  Index  (no.  6747) 
at  first  assigned  it  to  an  anonymous  Press  at 
Naples,  on  the  strength  of  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  type  to  the  earliest  fount  used  by  Sixtus 
Riessinger,  the  prototypographer  of  that  city. 
Delisle,  however,  had  a  few  years  previously  dis- 
covered in  the  Chantilly  copy  a  manuscript  note 
written  by  Johann  Hynderbach,  Bishop  of  Trent, 
to  the  effect  that  the  book  was  produced  '  ab  im- 
pressoribus  litterarum  Romae,'  and  this  discovery, 
of  which  Prodtor  only  learnt  as  the  Index  was 
going  through  the  press,  caused  him  to  add  a 
footnote  transferring  the  book  to  Rome.  There 
remained  the  further  problem  of  finding  a  printer 
for  it  there,  and  Proctor  suggested  Ulrich  Han, 
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to  whose  second  accredited  type  the  type  of 
the  Jerome  bears  a  very  strong  family  likeness. 
Riessinger  he  not  unnaturally  left  out  of  account 
altogether,  the  more  so  as  he  was  quite  positive 
that  the  latter's  first  type  was  not  identical  with 
the  Jerome  type — '  extremely  like,  but  not  the 
same,'  he  remarks,  '  small  differences  abound,  e.g. 
&  (Riessinger  2),  double  hyphen  (none),  very 
small  h  (larger),  N  reversed  (right  way),  no  3 
(frequent)  ;  the  dot  of  i  differs.'  This  statement, 
however,  though  it  might  be  thought  conclusive 
when  put  forth  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Pro6tor, 
is  only  partially  corredt.  The  credit  of  challenging 
it  belongs  to  M.  Fava  and  G.  Bresciano  of  Naples, 
who,  in  their  recently  issued  volumes  on  Neapolitan 
incunabula,1  vehemently  reassert  the  identity  of 
Riessinger's  type  and  that  of  the  Jerome.  A  close 
examination  of  the  three  examples  of  Riessinger's 
first  type  in  the  British  Museum  has  now  shown 
that  there  are  two  states  of  it — one  exhibiting  all 
the  distinctions  noted  by  Prodtor,  while  the  other 
(clearly  earlier)  is  identical  with  the  Jerome  type. 
As  two  of  the  three  books  in  question  are  signed 
with  Riessinger's  name  in  full  and  the  third  with 
his  initials,  and  as  moreover  no  place-name  is  found 
in  any  of  the  eight  recorded  books  printed  with 
the  type,  we  need  have  no  further  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  Riessinger  before  he  settled  down  at 
Naples  had  for  some  time  been  actively  engaged 
in  printing  at  Rome.  A  full  discussion  of  the 

1  <  La  Stampa  a  Napoli  nel  xv.  Secolo.'  Two  parts  and  an  atlas 
of  facsimiles.  (Heft  32  and  33  of  the  *  Sammlung  bibliotheks- 
wissenschaftlicher  Arbeiten.') 
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whole  matter,  leading  up  to  the  same  conclusion, 
will  be  found  on  pp.  14-18  of  the  first  part  of 
Fava  and  Bresciano's  work.  The  only  fresh  point 
made  in  the  present  note  is  the  distinction  between 
the  two  states  of  the  type,  in  which  connection 
the  following  grouping  of  the  eight  books  con- 
cerned may  be  of  interest : — 

1.  Reversed  N   (i.e.,  N  with  diagonal  running 
upwards  from  left  to  right),  double  hyphen,  etc. 

c  Hieronymus  :  epistolae.'  Hain  *855<D.  Proftor 
6747.  828  ff. 

cAurelius  Vidtor,  Sextus  Rufus.'  Hain  2135? 
Prodtor  6672.  42  ff. 

c  Zabarella  :  ledlura  super  Clementinas.'  Fava  & 
Bresciano  8.  344  ff. 

2.  Intermediate.     Normal  N,  double  hyphens. 

'Paulus  II:  regulae.'  Hain  12488.  Prodlor 
6671.  36  ff. 

*  Terentius :  comoediae.'  Fava  &  Bresciano  7. 
134  ff. 

3.  Normal  N,  no  hyphens. 

cLapus  de  Castelho:  allegationes.'  Hain  4578. 
Prodtor  6674.  120  ff. 

c  Paulus  II  :  bulk  anni  iubilei  1470.'  Prodtor 
6670.  6  ff. 

c  Dom.  de  Sandto  Geminiano  :  super  sexto  Decre- 
talium.'  Hain  7529.  Prodtor  6673.  310  ff. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  way  that  the  two 
official  publications  of  the  Pope  are  very  unlikely 
to  have  been  printed  anywhere  save  at  Rome. 
The  only  definite  date  attaching  to  any  of  the 
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books  is  that  of  the  c  Bulk  anni  iubilei,'  which  was 
promulgated  by  the  Pope  on  igth  April,  1470, 
and  it  is  clear  that  Riessinger  must  have  removed 
from  Rome  not  very  long  after  this  date,  since  he 
had  printed  one  large  and  several  smaller  books 
with  his  second  and  third  types  at  Naples  before 
the  year  1471  was  out.  That  this  latter  was  his 
first  year  at  Naples  is  certain,  not  only  from  the 
typographical  evidence,  but  also  from  the  state- 
ment to  that  effedt  by  Wimpheling  in  ch.  65  of 
the  '  Epitome/  which  he  must  have  had  from 
Riessinger  himself.  It  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  date  of  his  first  start  at  Rome, 
but  in  view  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  'Jerome/  and 
the  considerable  size  of  the  'Zabarella'  and  the 
'  Geminiano,'  it  cannot  possibly  be  put  later  than 
1468.  There  is  thus  considerable  likelihood  of 
Riessinger's  'Jerome'  being  the  editio  princeps, 
rather  than  that  of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz 
completed  on  I3th  December,  1468. 

II. 

IN  the  Museum  copy  of  the  c  Aurelius  Vi6lor  and 
Sextus  Rufus '  is  pasted  a  letter  from  one  Matthias 
de  Fannellis  to  Simeon  Lucensis,  who  is  no  doubt 
to  be  identified  with  Simeon  Nicolai  Chardella, 
for  some  years  the  partner  of  Ulrich  Han,  accom- 
panying the  present  of  the  book.  As  the  letter  is 
of  some  interest  for  the  history  of  early  printing, 
it  is  here  given  in  full,  with  the  contractions 
resolved.  The  concluding  sentences  might  be 
taken  to  imply  that  de  Fannellis  was  the  editor 
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of  the  book.     He  seems  to  be  otherwise  entirely 
unknown. 

Prestantissimo :  ac  floribus  eloquentle  purpurato  Viro 
Domino  Symeoni  Lucensi : 

ETSI  me  Fortuna  adeo  egenum :  adeoque  inopem  pro- 
tulerit:  ut  summis  mentis  in  me  tuis  opera:  labore: 
industria  totisque  meis  uiribus  aliquo  pacto  minime  satis- 
facere  valeam.  Tamen  ne  immemor  beneficiorum  penitus 
uidear:  saltern  paruum  hoc  munusculum  (quum  maiora 
nequeam)  D.V.  transmittendum  curaui :  non  ut  hac  tarn 
paruula  re  existimem  maximis  mentis  in  me  tuis  satis- 
facere  posse :  sed  ne  beneficiorum  immemoris  nomen 
subeam  :  &  quoad  possum  abhorrendum  nomen  effugiam  : 
ne  ue  id  quod  egestati :  uel  potius  inopie  mee  ascribendum 
duco :  ingratitudini :  et  animi  mei  malignitati  ascribatur. 
Verum  te  unum  humiliter  obsecro :  ut  non  munusculum 
ipsum :  sed  perfedissimam  munusculum  dantis  inten- 
tionem  inspicias.  Libellum  uero  perfectissimo  iudicio 
tuo  corrige :  &  emenda :  neque  enim  inscius  sum :  quin 
&  corrigenda :  &  emendanda  nonnulla  inuenies :  que 
nisi  nunctiorum  importunitas  foret :  id  iuxta  mei  ingenioli 
tarditatem  effecissem.  Vale  decus :  &  specimen  lingue 
Latine:  &  me  pietate  qua  soles  complecti  minime 
dedigneris  obsecro. 

Rome  tertio  Idus  apriles. 

Quantulus  est  Matthias 
de  fannellis. 

V.  SCHOLDERER. 
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ON  GETTING  TO  WORK  :  PART 
OF  A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE 
PANIZZI  CLUB,  24  JUNE,  1914. 

(CUSTOMER  at  a  shop  (not  being  an 
expert  shop-lifter),  before  he  can  obtain 
the  service  he  desires  from  a  tradesman, 
has,  as  a  rule,  to  pay  in  cash  or  pledge 
his  credit  for  the  tradesman's  remunera- 
tion. And  for  the  sake  of  that  remuneration  the 
tradesman  is  content  to  be  obsequious,  even  humble. 
But  there  are  just  a  few  services  which  the  trades- 
man is  accustomed  (no  doubt  with  an  underlying 
consciousness  that  it  is  ultimately  for  his  own 
advantage)  to  render  for  nothing.  A  Hatter  asks 
no  payment  for  brushing  a  silk  hat  which  has  hi^ 
name  inside  it ;  an  Umbrella-maker  will  sew  on  a 
gratuitous  button;  a  Fountain-pen-maker  will  adjust 
the  point  of  a  refraftory  nib,  and  the  Assistant,  as 
he  hands  it  back,  will  smilingly  inform  you  that 
there  is  No  Charge.  It  is  very  amusing  to  note 
how  pleased  with  himself  the  average  shopman  be- 
comes on  these  occasions.  He  is  no  longer  humble 
or  obsequious,  but  a  genial  human  being,  and  at 
least  one  Librarian,  whenever  he  is  the  recipient  of 
these  small  favours  and  notes  the  effecT:  on  the  shop- 
man's manner,  is  always  inclined  to  thank  Heaven 
that  in  our  occupation  there  is  at  least  no  immediate 
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connection  between  service  and  cash,  and  that  to  a 
very  large  extent  we  are  in  fact  the  willing  servants 
of  anyone  who  wants  our  help. 

The  truth  is  that  the  more  useful  a  librarian  can 
make  his  library  to  its  frequenters,  the  more  amusing 
and  interesting  it  becomes  to  himself,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  psychological  explanation  of  the  readiness 
of  the  great  majority  of  modern  librarians  to  initiate 
reforms,  even  at  the  cost  of  increasing  the  pressure 
of  their  own  daily  work.  In  our  gloomier  moments 
we  call  this  course  of  conduct  Making  Rods  for  our 
own  Backs,  and  if  anyone  asserts  that  the  Panizzi 
Club  is  an  organization  direftly  or  indirectly  de- 
signed to  this  end,  it  might  be  rather  difficult  to 
deny  it.  The  best  counterplea,  indeed,  would  be  to 
point  out  that  the  Club  is  also  an  organization  for 
keeping  the  rods  as  far  as  possible  in  our  own  hands. 
The  writers  of  the  article  in  the  c  Contemporary 
Review,'  to  which  ultimately  we  owe  our  existence, 
suggested  that  our  little  world  of  librarians  could 
best  be  improved  by  means  of  a  Royal  Commission. 
There  is  one  thing,  and  only  one,  certain  to  result 
from  a  Royal  Commission — the  publication,  in  a 
more  or  less  hole-and-corner  manner,  of  a  number 
of  quires  of  unpleasant  paper,  unpleasantly  printed 
and  stitched  together  in  an  unpleasant  blue  cover, 
the  whole  eminently  cheap  production  being 
usually  of  a  size  which  precludes  it  from  standing 
upright  in  any  ordinary  bookcase,  and  ranges  with 
nothing  but  other  unpleasant  volumes  of  the  same 
origin.  In  Blue-books  of  this  kind  there  have 
been  buried  during  the  last  few  years  an  ambitious 
scheme  for  the  re-afforestation  of  these  islands,  and 
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alternative  schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law 
and  the  Divorce  Laws.  When  the  new  trees  have 
been  planted,  when  the  General  Workhouse  has 
been  abolished,  when  Women  and  Men  get  equal 
treatment  in  respect  to  marriage,  then  a  Royal 
Commission  on  British  Libraries  may  be  regarded 
as  a  quick  and  pleasant  method  of  getting  all  our 
ideals  realized.  Meanwhile  the  Panizzi  Club  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  justified  its  existence  by 
making  the  appointment  of  such  a  Commission 
somewhat  less  probable. 

Anyone  who  looks  down  our  list  of  members  will 
surely  be  inclined  to  say  that  our  Club  is  equipped 
not  only  for  existing,  but  for  existing  beautifully, 
by  the  adhesion  of  so  many  distinguished  librarians. 
It  has  been  urged  that  these  distinguished  men 
would  have  done  better  to  approach  the  Council 
of  the  Library  Association,  and  ask  for  a  certificate 
entitling  them  to  form  themselves  into  a  Branch. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Library  Assistants, 
we  have  preferred  to  form  an  organization  of  our 
own,  while  encouraging  our  members,  as  long  as  it 
is  permitted  them  to  do  so,  to  become  Fellows  of 
the  Library  Association.  Out  of  the  string  of  good 
reasons  which  might  be  given  for  the  course  thus 
taken  there  is  one,  quite  free  from  any  controversial 
aspeft,  which  it  seems  worth  while  to  emphasize 
at  this  our  first  business  meeting.  The  Library 
Association,  by  virtue  of  its  constitution  and  royal 
charter,  is  essentially  a  Public  Body.  The  Panizzi 
Club,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  regarded  as  essentially 
a  Private  one.  Our  membership,  as  has  been  said, 
certainly  does  not  lack  distinction ;  but  almost  all 
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our  members  are  men,  not  only  in  authority,  but 
under  it.  So  long  as  we  keep  to  general  principles 
and  exhortations,  there  will  be  no  great  harm,  if  no 
great  good,  in  our  proceedings  being  printed.  But 
it  may  be  hoped  that  we  shall  often  find  ourselves 
discussing  in  specific  detail  what  we  should  like  to 
do,  and  as  soon  as  we  come  to  details  some  degree 
of  privacy  and  confidentiality  is  very  valuable.  We 
need  not  make  the  Panizzi  Club  in  any  sense  a 
secret  society,  but  it  is  essential  that  we  should  be 
able  to  talk  of  our  libraries  and  our  plans  for  them 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom,  and  this  is  in- 
compatible with  any  full  public  report  of  our  dis- 
cussions. A  premature  paragraph  in  a  newspaper, 
with  the  element  of  distortion  which  newspaper 
paragraphs  seem  inevitably  to  develop,  might  easily 
hinder  an  important  library  from  coming  into  some 
scheme  for  co-operation  for  which  its  librarian  was 
personally  enthusiastic.  It  will  surely  be  easier  to 
secure  the  confidential  atmosphere  we  need  in  an 
independent  Club  than  in  a  public  body  such  as  the 
Library  Association. 

If  the  right  of  the  Panizzi  Club  to  have  come 
into  existence  is  thus  incontrovertible,  its  right  to 
continue  to  exist  must  be  demonstrated  by  its 
making  itself  useful.  It  seems  better  to  use  this 
rather  vague  phrase  'by  making  itself  useful '  than 
to  say  *  by  the  work  which  it  does,'  because  it  is 
highly  probable  that  we  shall  do  as  much  or  more 
to  help  forward  our  ideals  by  acquaintanceship  and 
informal  talk  as  by  formal  debates  and  publications. 
Friendly  relations  between  libraries  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  they  are  preceded  by  friendly  relations 
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between  librarians.  When  we  have  all  got  to  know 
each  other,  we  may  be  able  to  work  up  gradually  to 
the  ideal  of  linking  up  the  fortuitous  collection  of 
individual  libraries  in  this  or  that  district  into 
something  like  a  co-ordinated  system. 

The  advantage  in  respect  to  social  intercourse  of 
beginning  with  small  groups  or  branches  is  fairly 
obvious.  The  advantages  of  the  group  or  branch  in 
respect  to  work  are  equally  great.  The  last  thing, 
I  am  sure,  which  your  Executive  desires  is  that 
year  after  year  it  should  pick  out  some  piece  of 
corporate  work,  and  that  all  the  members  should 
obediently  lay  aside  their  own  work,  or  even  their 
own  hobbies,  and  co-operate  in  this  prescribed  task. 
If  we  can  split  ourselves  up  into  small  Branches, 
each  with  its  own  special  interests,  we  shall  pro- 
portionately multiply  our  originating  power,  and 
the  work  will  go  forward  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  possession  of  the  right  of  independent 
initiative  usually  begets. 

In  some  instances,  in  University  Towns  for 
instance,  any  group  that  is  formed  will  be  naturally 
homogeneous.  Because  of  this  homogeneity,  and 
because  of  the  personal  intercourse,  which  is  so 
much  easier  in  small  cities  than  in  large  ones, 
some  of  our  British  University  towns  are  already 
carrying  out  in  practice  a  good  many  things  which 
we,  in  what  I  shall  make  bold  to  call  the  London 
group,  are  only  just  beginning  to  talk  about  as 
desirable.  Thus  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where 
most  College  libraries  are  only  kept  open  for  a  few 
hours  a  week,  if  an  accredited  student  desires 
facilities  for  continuous  study  of  a  book  or 
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manuscript,  as  a  rule  (there  may  be  exceptions  as  to 
which  our  Chairman  or  Mr.  Madan  can  tell  us) 
he  can  secure  that  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  University 
library  for  his  use.  At  Oxford  also  a  fine  scheme 
is  being  carried  out  by  which  several  Colleges 
have  commissioned  Dr.  Henderson  Aitken  to  cata- 
logue all  the  early  books  they  possess  which  are 
not  in  the  Bodleian.  The  number  of  these  thus 
brought  to  light  far  surpasses,  I  believe,  all  the 
expectations  of  the  promoters.1  Let  us  hope  that 
they  may  thus  be  encouraged  to  extend  their  work 
to  the  later  books  as  well  as  the  early  ones,  and 
thus  link  up  their  catalogue  with  the  co-ordinated 
purchasing,  which  is  already  practised  to  some 
extent,  one  college  specialising  in  Law,  another  in 
History,  and  so  on. 

At  Cambridge,  as  we  have  been  told  in  our  c  News 
Sheet/  a  co-operative  list  of  learned  periodicals  has 
been  for  some  time  an  accomplished  faft,  and  has 
already,  I  believe,  produced  economies  in  buying. 
Trinity  College,  moreover,  has  taken  the  exciting 
decision  to  print  a  new  edition  of  its  Catalogue  on 
cards,  and  the  Panizzi-an  imagination  leaps  at  once 
to  this  example  being  followed  by  one  college  after 
another,  until  a  co-operative  card  catalogue  for  all 
the  College  libraries  is  brought  into  existence.2  At 

1  It  was  pointed   out  during  the  discussion  that  as  the  only 
available  basis  for  comparison  was  a  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  more  than  half  a  century  old,  any  figures  that  have  been 
quoted  must  be  subject  to  a  considerable  discount  for  early  books 
acquired  since  the  catalogue  was  printed.     Even,  however,  when 
the  fullest  allowance  is  made  for  this,  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
remains  indisputable  and  conspicuous. 

2  There  seems  some  real  ground  for  hope  that  this  may  come  about. 
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Cambridge  also  the  college  librarians  have  already 
met  together  as  a  body  and  resolved  to  hold  a 
similar  meeting  at  least  once  a  year.  They  are 
thus  doing  as  a  self-contained  body  most  of  the 
things  which  we  London  librarians  ('rari  nantes  in 
gurgite  vasto')  are  beginning  to  think  necessary. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  Chairman  will  have  sufficient 
persuasiveness  to  inspire  the  Cambridge  librarians 
to  organize  themselves  permanently,  and  that  not 
merely  as  a  self-contained  body,  but  as  a  self- 
governing  branch  of  this  Club,  so  that  they  can 
contribute  out  of  their  experience  to  the  common 
stock. 

At  the  present  moment  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  Club  come  from  London  libraries,  and  the 
Council  is  mainly  composed  of  Londoners,  who  are 
also  naturally  much  more  easily  able  to  attend  than 
those  who  would  have  to  come  from  a  distance. 
We  are  thus  confronted  at  the  outset  with  a  danger 
to  which  almost  all  Societies  have  succumbed,  the 
danger  of  identifying  the  London  members  with  the 
whole  Club,  so  that  resolutions  passed  or  projects 
favoured  at  a  meeting  of  London  members  tend  to 
be  treated  as  resolutions  and  projects  of  the  Club  as 
a  whole,  to  the  detriment  of  what  is  proposed  else- 
where. It  may  be  hoped  that  with  the  help  of  a 
Cambridge  Chairman  we  shall  avoid  this  pitfall. 
It  will  be  the  business  of  the  'News  Sheet5  to  keep 
us  informed  of  whatever  is  being  done  throughout 
the  Club,  and  it  will  be  pleasant  if  country  members 
are  made  welcome  at  London  meetings  and  London 
members  at  those  held  elsewhere.  But  the  frequent 
arrival  of  notices  of  meetings  which  it  is  impossible 
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for  the  addressee  to  attend  must  quickly  create  an 
impression  of  the  uselessness  of  the  Society  which 
sends  them  out,  and  this  does  not  make  for  pros- 
perity. Speaking  of  course  only  as  an  individual 
member,  I  venture  therefore  to  express  the  hope 
that  as  soon  as  a  Group  or  Branch  is  formed  any- 
where else,  we  London  members  may  ask  to  be 
formed  into  a  Group  also,  and  so  be  left  free  to 
concentrate  ourselves  on  making  good  some  of  our 
lamentable  shortcomings. 

The  absence  of  any  kind  of  co-operative  organ- 
ization among  the  learned  Libraries  of  London  is  all 
the  more  deplorable  because  although,  relatively  to 
the  population,  the  quantity  of  books  in  London 
Libraries  is  probably  rather  below  than  above  the 
average,  positively  it  is  very  large  indeed,  and  if  the 
best  use  were  made  of  our  resources  few  serious 
needs  would  go  unsatisfied.  As  regards  the  existing 
stock  of  books  anyone  who  is  not  already  acquainted 
with  that  admirable  handbook,  Mr.  Reginald  Rye's 
c  The  Libraries  of  London/  will  have  his  eyes 
opened,  after  he  has  spent  an  hour  in  reading  it,  to 
the  existence  of  resources  of  which  he  probably 
never  dreamed.  Some  of  the  libraries  which  Mr. 
Rye  mentions  are,  no  doubt,  cramped  for  funds  ; 
of  others,  perhaps  many  others,  it  may  be  said 
with  some  confidence  that  additional  money  would 
readily  be  forthcoming  in  answer  to  evidence  that 
the  use  made  of  these  libraries  was  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  that  if  more  books  were  bought  and 
more  money  spent  in  salaries  the  rate  of  progress 
would  be  proportionately  increased.  At  present 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  difficult  to  procure.  Until 
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a  library  is  pretty  well  built  up  in  the  matter  of 
stock,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  people  that  it 
possesses  any  books  at  all,  and  considerable  sums 
may  be  spent  on  it  without  perceptibly  increasing 
its  popularity.  It  needs  enthusiasm  and  faith  to 
build  up  a  library  under  these  conditions,  and  the 
faith  and  enthusiasm  must  inspire  not  only  the 
librarian  but  those  who  hold  the  purse-strings.  It 
should  surely  help  to  engender  these  qualities  if 
Committees  could  be  educated  to  believe  that  the 
Library  which  they  control  has  its  distinct  and 
individual  part  to  play  in  the  library-economy  of 
London,  and  that  to  keep  it  efficient  for  this  pur- 
pose will  bring  an  ample  harvest  of  credit. 

While  it  must  be  our  business  to  promote  co- 
operation, it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  idea  that 
a  library  can  exist  to  be  used  by  anyone  except 
those  who  diredtly  or  indiredlly  pay  to  maintain  it 
is  one  which  needs  to  be  put  forward  with  great 
caution.  The  primary  responsibility  of  every 
library  is,  of  course,  to  its  own  particular  body  of 
readers,  and  if  the  slightest  colour  is  lent  to  the 
idea  that  these  may  suffer  from  the  librarian  taking 
a  wider  view  of  his  functions,  plans  for  co-operation 
will  be  very  seriously  checked.  Here  also  it  is  very 
essential,  as  we  began  by  saying,  that  we  should 
keep  the  rods  in  our  own  hands.  The  worst  way 
of  getting  to  work  will  be  for  individual  members 
on  their  own  responsibility  to  start  some  enquiry 
by  means  of  a  printed  form,  and  send  this  round 
without  any  regard  to  the  number  of  hours*  work 
which  filling  up  the  form  may  entail  in  this  or 
that  library,  or  how  much  free  time  their  brother 
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librarians  may  have  at  their  own  disposal.  The 
working  powers  of  this  Club  depend  entirely  on 
the  goodwill  of  its  individual  members,  and  we 
must  do  our  best  to  prevent  anyone  from  depriving 
us  of  this  goodwill  by  making  himself  a  nuisance. 

Two  results  seem  to  follow  from  these  considera- 
tions. The  first  is  that  we  shall  make  both  quicker 
and  surer  progress  if,  without  over-organizing  our- 
selves on  paper,  librarians  of  libraries  of  the  same 
class  can  get  together  for  informal  talks.  A  few 
Tea-Parties  ought  surely  to  have  great  results. 
There  might  be  one  for  College  Librarians,  another 
for  librarians  of  the  libraries  of  Departments  of 
State,  a  third  for  librarians  of  Learned  Societies. 
There  is  no  need  formally  to  organize  such  Sub- 
Sedtions  under  Deputy-Assistant-Chairmen  or  any 
such  officials.  A  little  private  hospitality  will  do 
all  that  is  needed  by  bringing  together  a  few 
members  who  will  have  an  inside  knowledge  of 
what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done  in  any 
given  class  of  library,  without  flourishing  rods  over 
anyone  else's  back. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  it  might  facilitate 
both  the  avoidance  of  obstacles  and  the  increase  of 
funds  if  we  admitted  to  membership,  in  reasonable 
numbers,  influential  persons  who  are  professionally 
interested  in  libraries  without  themselves  being 
librarians.  It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  names- 
some,  in  fact,  have  already  been  put  forward  by 
members  to  whom  this  idea  has  occurred — and 
their  inclusion  would  surely  strengthen  us  very 
considerably. 

For  convenience  of  discussion  it  may  be  well 
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to  recapitulate  the  suggestions  here  put  forward. 
They  are : — 

i.  That  what  is  said  in  this  Club  should  be  treated 
to  some  extent  as  confidential  and  not  published  with- 
out the  speaker's  approval. 

ii.  That  our  success  depends  largely  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  independent  groups  or  branches. 

iii.  That  such  a  group  or  branch  should  be  formed 
for  London. 

iv.  That  within  this  London  branch,  which  will 
naturally  be  the  largest  in  the  Club,  there  will  be  room 
for  informal  talks  between  librarians  of  libraries  of  the 
same  class. 

v.  That  the  Club  will  be  greatly  strengthened  if  we 
admit  a  certain  number  of  academic  persons  who  are 
not  professional  librarians. 


After  an  allusion  to  the  Union  List  of  Perio- 
dicals actually  in  progress  for  the  Club,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Hulme,  and  to  the  periodicals 
which  would  be  available  for  readers  at  the  British 
Museum  when  the  reconstructed  'North  Library' 
came  into  use  early  in  July,  the  story  was  told  of 
two  instances  in  which  the  Panizzi  Club  had  come 
to  the  writer's  help  during  a  short  spell  of  being 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books  in 
the  absence  of  the  Keeper.  The  Club,  however, 
was  asked  to  observe  that  in  neither  case  was  the 
applicant  to  the  Museum  let  loose  upon  the  other 
librarian  until  the  other  librarian's  consent  had 
been  obtained,  such  consent  being  indispensable  if 
co-operation  was  to  work  smoothly.  It  was  not 
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only  by  helping  to  make  its  applicants  happy  that 
other  libraries  could  be  of  use  to  the  Museum. 
Under  the  stress  of  the  immense  increase  in  the 
output  of  foreign  books  the  facts  as  to  what  was 
being  bought  in  other  London  libraries,  and  the 
extent  to  which  these  libraries  were  open  to  the 
public  or  (if  not  to  the  public)  to  all  serious 
students,  would  become  of  more  and  more  impor- 
tance to  those  responsible  for  the  Museum's  pur- 
chases. On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  conscious 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  great  specialist 
libraries  of  London,  these  also  would  be  able  to 
effect  economies  by  each  of  them  being  able  to 
keep  more  closely  to  its  speciality,  in  the  confidence 
that  the  Museum  could  be  trusted  to  look  after 
the  subjects  with  which  no  other  great  library  was 
specially  concerned.  To  perfect  such  a  system  of 
co-operation  it  was  obvious  that  some  interchange 
of  notes  of  Accessions  would  be  very  useful,  and 
any  scheme  which  was  proposed  to  bring  this 
about  would  be  sure  of  sympathetic  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Museum. 

ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 
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IV. 

THE  general  figures  for  1912-13  (compare  the 
'Jahrbuch,'  12,  1914,  pp.  198,  199)  are: 


Lent 


Volumes 

Berlin  Royal  Library  55,663 
Berlin     University 

Library 
Bonn 
Breslau 
Gottingen 
Greifswald 
Halle 
Kiel 

Kflnigsberg  do. 
Marburg 
Mttnster 
Aix-la-Chapelle  Town 

Library 
Berlin  Technical  High 

School  Library 
Breslau  Town  Library  3,247 
Bromberg  do.  .  379 
Cologne  do.  .  3,061 
Dantzic  do.  .  2,984 
Dantzic  Techn.H.S.Lib.  8  2 
Dttsseldorf  Town  Lib.  1,217 
Fulda  Landesbiblio- 

thek 


To  Private          To 
Persons       Libraries 


Borrowed      From 
Volumes    Libraries 


1,164     344     i>336     102 


. 

95 

3 

25 

2 

i 

do. 

-  ",553 

445 

158 

3>367 

5° 

do. 

•     9ii?i 
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3>335 

57 

do. 

•  12,535 

462 

231 

2,369 

60 

do. 

•     3,197 

132 

73 

3>877 

62 

do. 

..    6,740 

464 

162 

2,881 

75 

do. 

.     1,861 

149 

7i 

2,996 

48 

do. 

•     4>o?9 

223 

in 

2,750 

36 

do. 

•     3>773 

93 

1  1  1 

4,5  1  9 

78 

do. 

.     3,110 

231 

86 

7>i86 

66 
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37       13        415 
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309 

31 

— 

— 

48 

2 

419 

8 

p 

? 

p 

38 

p 

? 

301 

12 

1  1 

5 

1,285 

41 

197 

28 

1,651 

53 

10 


492       13 
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Lent         To  Private          To         Borrowed      From 
Volumes         Persons       Libraries     Volumes    Libraries 


Hanover  Royal  Library     894         137       46      1,601        34 
Posen  Kaiser  Wilhelm 

Bibliothek  .  .  9,704  909  60  1,172  39 
Stettin  Town  Library  32  ?  6  825  10 

Munich    University 

Library  .  .  913  44  47  420  84 
Dresden  Royal  Library  4,877  ?  397  50 

Leipsic      University 

Library  .  .  4,446  1,085  2I^  1,884  9  2 
Stuttgart  Landes- 

bibliothek    .          .  27,756  ?  ?        2,211        39 

Tttbingen  University 

Library  .  .  2,124  669  ?  1,609  87 
Karlsruhe  Hofbi- 

bliothek       .          .   11,515     2,711      258      1,289         ? 
Darmstadt      Hofbi-  „ 

bliothek       .         .   10,481  2,991  935       40 

Giessen     University 

Library        .          .     2,244  -?  2,178        55 

Mainz  Town  Library        271        x_L___L      *>429         ? 
Hamburg     do.        .     2,505  796  1,720       56 

Bremen         do.        .        566         145       41         665       24 
Ltibeck         do.        .611  92         9          65         5 

Strassburg  University  ^     _ 

Library  .     9,323  867  1,137       79 

Some  details  will  illustrate  the  general  figures. 
The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  in  1912-13  (the  loans 
of  the  Commission  for  the  General  Catalogue  of 
Incunabula  are  not  included). 

(a)  In  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr 

Sent  26,1 14  vols.  to  the  Prussian  University  libraries,  and 

received  568. 
Sent  6,753  vols.  to  35  State,  Provincial,  Town  and  public 

libraries,  and  received  60. 
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Sent  737  vols.  to  15  high  school  libraries,  and  received 

i  vol.  from  them. 
Sent  484  vols.  to  8   state  archives,  and  received  2  vols. 

from  them. 
Sent  1,379  vols-  to  164  school  libraries,  and  received  6 

vols.  from  them. 

(£)  Beyond  the  Prussian  Leihverkehr 

Sent  1,027  vols.  to  other  Prussian  libraries,  and  received 

31  vols.  from  them. 
Sent  9,179  vols.  to  other  German  libraries,  and  received 

565  vols.  from  them ;  and 
Sent  1,677  v°ls- to  other  European  libraries,  and  received 

103  vols.  from  them.1 

To  descend  from  the  central  library  of  the  state  to 
the  central  library  of  a  province  :  The  University 
Library  at  Kiel  in  1912-13  in  the  Prussian  Leih- 
verkehr exchanged  books  with  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin  (43  vols.  sent,  2,570  received)  and  with 
the  nine  other  Prussian  University  Libraries,  the 
Library  of  the  Technical  High  School,  and  the 
Town  Library  at  Dantzic  (Province  of  West- 
Prussia),  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Bibliothek  at  Posen 
(Province  of  Posen),  the  Gymnasium2  of  Gorlitz 
(Province  of  Silesia),  the  Gymnasium  of  Frankfurt 
an  der  Oder  (Province  of  Brandenburg),  the  Town 
Library  at  Magdeburg  (Province  of  Saxony),  the 
Royal  and  Provincial  Library  at  Hanover  and  the 
Realgymnasium  at  Nienburg  (Province  of  Han- 
over), the  Landesbibliotheken  at  Kassel  and  at 
Wiesbaden,  the  Town  Library  and  the  Rothschild 

1  It  sent  none  to  British  libraries,  and  received  one  from  them. 

2  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  Oberrealschule,  and  Realschule 
are  varieties  of  higher  grade  schools. 
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Library  at  Frankfurt  am  Main  (Province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau),  and  the  Landes-  und  Stadtbibliothek  at 
Dusseldorf  (Rhine  province)  :  208  vols.  being 
sent,  273  received.  It  also  sent  268  volumes  to 
8  Gymnasien,  i  Realgymnasium,  4  Oberrealschulen, 
i  Realschule,  and  i  Theological  College  in  its  own 
Province  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Beyond  the 
Prussian  Leihverkehr  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  were  sent  to  6  State  and  Provincial  libraries, 
12  University  libraries,  2  Town  libraries,  2  govern- 
ment offices,  2  archives,  5  law  courts,  i  academy,  3 
bibliographical  offices,  i  scientific  institution,  i  art 
gallery,  i  lunatic  asylum,  i  school,  i  monastery, 
and  i  vicar:  10  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  7  in  the 
rest  of  Prussia,  1 5  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  5  in 
Austria- Hungary,  i  in  Sweden,  and  i  in  the 
Netherlands.  Manuscripts,  records,  and  printed 
books  were  received  from  10  State  and  Provincial 
libraries,  10  University  libraries,  4  Town  libraries, 
i  government  office,  7  archives,  i  society,  and  2 
other  libraries:  2  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  8  in  the 
rest  of  Prussia,  19  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  4  in 
Austria-Hungary,  i  in  Denmark,  and  i  in  Belgium. 

Passing  to  the  local  libraries  we  may  take  the 
teachers'  library  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Husum, 
receiving  in  1912-13  23  volumes  from  the  Univer- 
sity Library  at  Kiel  and  4  from  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin. 

Or  to  instance  a  public  library  :  The  Stadt- 
biicherei  at  Elberfeld  (Regierungsbezirk  Dusseldorf, 
Rhine  province)  in  1912-13  sent  63  volumes  to  8 
places  in  the  Governmental  department  of  Dussel- 
dorf, to  4  places  in  the  rest  of  Prussia,  and  to  3 
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places  in  the  rest  of  Germany ;  and  received  20 
vols.  from  4  other  Elberfeld  libraries,  386  from  the 
University  Library  at  Bonn,  225  from  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin,  30  vols.  from  the  Landes-  und 
Stadtbibliothek  at  Diisseldorf,  the  Town  Libraries 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Barmen,  and  Cologne,  the 
Library  of  the  Higher  Commercial  School  at 
Cologne,  and  the  Library  of  the  Verein  fur  die 
bergbaulichen  Interessen  at  Essen  (Rhine  province) ; 
75  from  the  University  Libraries  at  Miinster,  Mar- 
burg, Gottingen,  Halle,  and  Breslau,  the  Town 
Library  at  Frankfort -on -Main,  the  Geheimes 
Staatsarchiv,  and  the  Library  of  the  Jewish  Con- 
gregation at  Berlin  (the  rest  of  Prussia)  ;  75 
from  the  State  Libraries  at  Munich,  Stuttgart, 
Schwerin  and  Gotha,  the  University  Libraries 
at  Jena  and  Strassburg,  the  Town  Libraries  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  the  District  Archives  of 
Speyer  and  the  Comenius  Library  at  Leipsic  (the 
rest  of  Germany)  ;  2  from  the  University  Library 
at  Graz  in  Austria,  and  i  from  the  Town  Library 
of  Bruges  in  Belgium. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  borrowers,  the  Uni- 
versity Library  at  Bonn  for  1912-13  supplies  the 
following  statement  as  to  its  readers  and  borrowers  : 

In  Bonn         Out  of  Bonn 

University  teachers         .         .         .131  2 
Undergraduates     .         .         .         .2,880  100 
Clergymen     .         .         .         .         .         35  62 
Lawyers  and  Government  Function- 
aries              128  70 

Physicians     .....         39  47 

Officials  of  scientific  institutions       .         24  6 

v  AA 
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In  Bonn         Out  of  Bonn 

Higher  School  teachers  ...  76  42 

Elementary  School  teachers     .  7  57 

Attendants,  etc.      ....  23  5 

Authors  and  artists         .         .         .  17  3 
Engineers,   farmers,   manufacturers, 

merchants       .         .         .         .  14  21 

Military  persons     ....  6 

Men  without  calling        .         .         .  12 

Women         .....  26  30 

Authorities  and  institutions  (libraries)  26  158 

The  proportion  of  works  asked  for  and  received 
in  1912-13  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the 
University  Library  at  Gottingen  : 

Works  by  local  borrowers 

asked  for  received     "      not  received,  because  '  lent '  or  '  not  extant ' 

95.75°    69,272          14,671    +    11,307 

[72-35%]     [15-32%]    [12-33%] 

by  non-local  borrowers 

or  '  not  transportable ' 

17,871     8,729         3,313   +    5,325    +    504 

[48-84%]     [i  8-54%]     [29-8%]        [2-82%] 

The  proportion  of  the  works  asked  for  by  the 
University  libraries  and  received  from  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin  in  1912-13  is  shown  by  the 
statement  of  the  Royal  and  University  Library  at 
Breslau  :  4,553  works  (197  %  °f  the  works  asked 
for  and  not  extant  at  the  Breslau  Library)  were 
asked  for  by  the  Breslau  Library  from  the  Royal 
Library.  The  Breslau  Library  received  2,480 
(54-5%);  769(i6-9°/o)  were  'lent,'  113  (2-4V.) 
were  'not  available,*  and  1,191  (26*2 °/0)  'not 
extant.' 

The  University  Library  at  Gottingen  in  1912-13 
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sent   3,444  letters  in  connexion  with  the   books 
demanded  by  non-local  borrowers. 

The  results  of  the  whole  system  for  the  student 
may  be  shown  by  two  examples.  A  Berlin  under- 
graduate who  had  to  write  a  thesis  on  the  war  of 
the  Cevennes,  besides  other  works,  wanted  ten 
books  no  copies  of  which  were  in  the  Berlin 
libraries.  By  the  aid  of  the  Auskunftsbureau  and 
the  inter-library  loan  service  he  obtained  the  ten 
books  within  four  weeks  from  nine  different  places 
and  ten  different  libraries — viz.,  the  University 
Libraries  of  Breslau,  Gottingen,  Halle,  Kiel, 
Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  and  Tubingen,  the  Munich 
Library,  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden,  and  the 
Town  Library  of  Breslau.  A  Munich  savant 
wanted  out-of-the-way  German  literature  of  the 
last  third  of  the  i8th  century.  He  applied  to  the 
information- bureau,  asking  for  the  whereabouts 
of  258  books.  193  were  found  immediately  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  bureau  or  by  the  search-cards,  65 
were  put  on  the  search-lists.  Ten  of  these  were 
found,  1 1  turned  out  not  to  exist  (errors  in  the 
bibliographies),  and  44  were  not  found.  He  then 
decided  by  the  help  of  the  Munich  Library  to  ask 
the  respe&ive  libraries  for  171  of  these  books  not 
extant  at  Munich.  Six  were  '  not  transportable  ' 
or  'lent,'  but  he  received  165  works  in  171  volumes 
(most  of  them  pamphlets)  in  40  parcels  from  26 
German  libraries — viz.,  from  the  Royal  Libraries 
at  Berlin  (92  vols.)  and  at  Dresden  (i),  the  Royal 
and  Provincial  Library  at  Hanover  (2),  the  Royal 
and  University  Libraries  at  Breslau  (5)  and  at 
Konigsberg  (13),  the  Grand-ducal  Libraries  at 
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Neustrelitz  (i)  and  at  Weimar  (7),  the  Govern- 
ment Library  at  Schwerin  (i),  the  Ducal  Library 
at  Wolfenbiittel  (5),  the  Landesbibliothek  at  Kassel 
(i),  the  University  Libraries  at  Berlin  (6),  Bonn 
(5),  Gottingen  (i),  Halle  (3),  Jena  (2),  Kiel  (2) 
and  Marburg  (i),  the  Town  Libraries  of  Augsburg 
(i),  Breslau  (i),  Cologne  (i),  Frankfort-on-Main 
(2),  Hamburg  (7),  Konigsberg  (5)  and  Leipsic  (i) 
and  the  Goethe  Museum  at  Frankfort-on-Main 
(2).  He  had  to  pay  25  Mark  80  Pfennige  to  the 
information-bureau,  and  72  Mark  40  Pfennige 
for  the  sending  and  returning  of  the  parcels.  The 
more  volumes  he  received  from  any  given  library, 
the  less  he  had  to  pay  for  each.  Thus  he  had  only 
to  pay  14  Mark  40  Pfennige  for  the  92  volumes 
from  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin — i.e.,  about  15 
Pfennige  for  each  volume,  whereas  the  highest 
expenses  were  2  Mark  for  one  single  pamphlet. 

ERNST  CROUS. 
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Library  of  Congress.  Catalogue  of  Opera  Librettos 
printed  before  1800.  Prepared  by  O.  G.  T. 
SonnecJ^  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Music.  2  vo/s. 
Washington  Government  Printing  Office.  1914. 

i 

T  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  im- 
portance of  opera  and  oratorio  librettos 
has  been  realised.  In  old  days  the 
libretto  question  was  dismissed  off-hand 
with  a  repetition  of  the  often-quoted 
witticism  that  what  is  too  stupid  to  be  spoken 
should  be  sung.  But  nowadays  we  are  beginning 
to  discover  a  good  many  things  about  librettos 
which  our  forefathers  never  suspected.  No  one 
who  has  worked  seriously  at  the  history  of  opera  or 
oratorio  can  have  failed  to  perceive  the  enormous 
historical  value  of  librettos,  which  are  often  the 
sole  means  of  settling  the  dates  of  different  versions 
of  the  same  work,  and  of  reconstituting  their  re- 
spective texts.  Had  Dr.  Chrysander  been  able  to 
consult  the  librettos  of  Handel's  operas,  which  were 
often  revised  and  rewritten,  his  edition  of  those 
little  known  and  little  appreciated  works  would 
have  been  much  more  valuable  than  it  actually  is. 
Nor  is  the  purely  artistic  side  of  the  matter  to  be 
ignored.  The  literary  value  of  a  great  many 
librettos  is  no  doubt  not  very  high,  but  it  must  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  a  libretto  makes  no  pretence  of 
being  literature  pure  and  simple.  It  claims  no 
existence  apart  from  the  music  for  which  it  is 
designed,  being  as  it  were  a  skeleton  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  musician  to  clothe  with  flesh  and 
blood.  It  has  hardly  as  yet  been  understood  wherein 
the  difference  between  a  drama  and  a  libretto  lies, 
though  an  essay  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  upon  the 
composition  of  words  for  music,  published  some 
twenty  years  ago,  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
matter,  and  still  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  interested 
in  the  subjeft.  The  ordinary  view  of  a  libretto  is 
that  it  is  a  drama  which  has  gone  wrong  in  the 
baking,  and  its  value  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  independent  of  music.  Thus  that  a 
libretto  can  be  performed  as  a  play  apart  from  all 
musical  setting  —  a  monstrosity  which  aftually 
occurred,  we  believe,  in  the  case  of  Wagner's 
'  Siegfried ' — is  judged  to  be  the  highest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  its  excellence,  and  on  all  sides 
we  find  plays  transformed  into  operas  with  but  little 
adaptation,  while  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  a 
musician  has  set  to  music  the  text  of  a  play  un- 
altered and  unabbreviated,  as  was  the  case  with 
Mascagni's  '  RatclifF  and  Debussy's  '  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.'  So  long  as  this  confusion  of  thought 
with  regard  to  the  essential  feature  of  a  libretto 
prevails,  the  subjeft  cannot  profitably  be  discussed, 
but  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  more  reasonable  era  is 
in  prospeft,  since  we  find  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce  such  an  elaborate  work,  and  one  showing 
not  nearly  so  much  research,  but  so  keen  an  interest 
in  the  subjeft,  as  Mr.  Oscar  Sonneck's  catalogue  of 
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the  librettos  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  contri- 
bution to  the  bibliography  of  librettos  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  musicians  if 
not  of  men  of  letters  on  the  subjeft. 

The  total  number  of  librettos  possessed  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Sonneck 
at  about  17,000.  About  12,000  of  these  were  in- 
cluded in  the  famous  Schatz  collection,  which  was 
acquired  in  1908.  Mr.  Schatz  had  confined  his 
energies  almost  exclusively  to  the  acquisition  of 
opera  librettos,  and  it  is  therefore  in  this  depart- 
ment that  the  strength  of  the  Congress  Library 
collection  lies,  particularly  as  regards  German  and 
Italian  operas  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
English  and  French  librettos  the  Schatz  collection 
was  relatively  weak,  but  the  English  secflion  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  materially 
strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Longe 
collection  of  minor  English  dramatists,  which  in- 
cluded some  four  hundred  eighteenth  century 
librettos. 

Mr.  Sonneck's  catalogue,  which  is  in  two 
volumes,  includes  only  librettos  printed  before 
1800.  The  first  and  larger  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
catalogue  in  which  the  librettos  are  entered  under 
their  original  titles,  with  cross-references  from  the 
titles  of  translations  and  adaptations.  Every  entry 
is  accompanied  by  annotations,  sometimes  only  a 
few  lines  in  length,  but  often  extremely  elaborate, 
and  occasionally  extending  to  something  like  a 
thousand  words,  in  which  the  reader  is  supplied 
with  praftically  all  the  available  information  re- 
garding the  production  of  the  opera  in  question. 
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The  second  volume  includes  a  catalogue  of  the 
authors  of  the  librettos  in  the  colleftion,  another 
of  the  composers,  and  a  third  of  the  songs  in- 
cidentally mentioned. 

Mr.  Sonneck  has  done  his  work  exceedingly 
well.  His  system  of  arrangement  is  lucid  and 
business-like,  and  his  annotations,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  check  them,  are  as  erudite  and 
comprehensive  as  we  should  expeft  from  a  historian 
of  his  reputation  and  ability.  At  some  future  time 
Mr.  Sonneck  may  see  his  way  to  putting  the  world 
of  music  still  more  in  his  debt  by  bestowing  upon 
it  an  index  of  plots,  such  as  Riemann  attempted 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  in  his  <  Opernbuch.'  At 
present  if  one  wishes,  let  us  say  for  instance  to 
trace  the  operatic  history  of  the  legend  of  the 
c  Golden  Fleece,'  one  would  have  to  search  in 
Mr.  Sonneck's  title-catalogue  under  a  number  of 
different  headings,  '  L'Argonaute  in  Colco,'  '  II 
Velio  d'Oro,'  c  Giasone,'  'Medea,'  'Teseo,'  and, 
for  all  we  know,  others  as  well.  But  Mr.  Sonneck 
has  given  us  so  much  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
blame  him  for  not  giving  us  more.  His  catalogue 
will  be  a  priceless  possession  to  students  of  the 
history  of  opera,  and  we  trust  that  the  example  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  will  spur  other  libraries 
possessing  fine  collections  of  librettos  to  emulation. 

R.  A.  S. 
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SOME    ROGUERIES    OF 
ROBERT    WYER. 

|OBERT  WYER1  is  important  in 
social  history  as  almost  the  first  of 
Englishmen  to  make  it  his  chief  busi- 
ness as  a  printer  and  publisher  to 
purvey  cheap  books  for  the  uneducated. 
His  dingy  odlavos  with  their  stock  woodcuts  and 
worn  type  bring  high  prices  now,  but  when  they 
were  issued  they  were  sold  to  those  who  could  not 
afford  the  fairer  volumes  of  Pynson  or  Grafton. 
The  substance  of  the  books  is  as  characteristic  as 
the  form.  Some  offer  the  appearance  of  learning 
without  its  difficulty,  some  appeal  to  current  super- 
stitions, but  most  are  practical  books,  containing 
receipts,  especially  medical  formulae  and  directions, 
and  thus  appealing  to  the  desire  of  Everyman  to 
be  his  own  physician  and  save  a  fee. 

Early  in  his  career  Wyer  printed  c  The  gouer- 
nauce    of   good    helthe,   by    the    moste   excellent 

1  Plomer,  Henry  R.,  Robert  Wyer,  printer  and  bookseller  .  .  . 
Bibliographical  Society  .  .  .  1897.  Mr.  Plomer  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Wyer's  work,  and  a  useful  list  of  the  books 
printed  or  published  by  him. 

V  BB 
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phylosopher  Plutarche,  the  moste  eloquent  Eras- 
mus beynge  interpretoure.'1  Plutarch's  little  essay 
was  appropriate  on  such  a  book-list  as  Wyer's. 

At  the  moment,  Plutarch's  moral  writings  were 
in  high  repute  for  wisdom  as  to  the  conduct  of 
life,  and  some  of  them  had  been  introduced  to  the 
modern  world  by  Erasmus  and  his  group  through 
Latin  translations.  Plutarch  himself,  in  his  own 
day,  had  been  compelled  to  meet  the  arguments 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  '  philosopher '  had 
no  business  with  medical  topics,  and  begins  his 
essay  by  confuting  the  objections  of  a  certain 
truculent  Glaucus  who  despised  philosophic  inter- 
meddling. Sixteenth  century  physicians  likewise 
expressed  themselves  with  some  sharpness  when 
their  mysteries  were  taken  out  of  the  learned 
languages ;  and  Wyer  or  his  editor  had  reason  for 
giving  a  tang  to  the  chapter-heading :  '  Of  enuyous 
Physicyans,  that  wolde  not  have  any  other  to  the 
perfect  state  of  helthe.'  There  were  humour  and 
force  in  taking  weapons  from  the  enemy's  arsenal 
and  calling  Plutarch  from  antiquity  as  an  authority 
on  the  side  of  amateur  physic. 

The  translation,  as  the  title  declares,  is  from 
Erasmus's  Latin  version.  In  fact,  so  far  is  the 
translator  from  having  Greek  enough  to  deal  with 
the  original,  that  his  little  Latin  is  inadequate  to 

1  The  B.M.  copy  is  No.  51  of  Mr.  Plomer's  list;  the  U.L.C. 
copy  No.  52.  As  Miss  Palmer  (Palmer,  Henrietta  R.,  List  of 
English  editions  and  translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
printed  before  1641.  .  .  .  Bibliographical  Society,  191 1)  indicates, 
they  are  of  the  same  edition ;  to  Mr.  Plomer's  description  of  the 
B.M.  copy  the  'Cum  privilegio'  clause,  as  in  the  U.L.C.  copy, 
should  be  added. 
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help  him  through  the  version.  He  gives  his  style 
a  very  inappropriate  colloquial  turn,  and  makes 
extraordinary  blunders.  A  man  out  walking  with 
a  few  companions  is  asked  to  supper :  '  Cum  paucis 
inambulantem  quidam  vocarat  ad  coenam/  In  the 
translation  he  becomes  host  instead  of  guest : l 
'  which  [i.e.  and  he]  dcsyred  a  man  whom  he 
found  walkyng  with  smale  cOpany  to  his  supper/ 
Phryne  the  harlot,  who  declared  with  no  little 
point  that  many  people  bought  filth  out  of  ostenta- 
tion (' .  .  .  dixerit :  a  multis  fecem  emi  propter 
gloriam/),  is  made  to  have  spoken  this  of  her- 
self:2 'I  ["emi "taken  fora  perfect]  have  bought 
much  ["  a  multis  ! "]  fylth  and  all  for  vayne  glory/ 
It  was  she,  of  course,  who  sold  the  filth. 

The  direction  is  given  to  keep  the  hands  and 
feet  warm,  because  permitting  the  extremities  to 
be  cold  drives  the  natural  heat  inwards,  and  induces 
a  feverish  habit  of  body :  '  Aiebat  .  .  .  rursus 
extremarum  corporis  partium  frigiditatem,  dum 
calorem  ad  interiora  cogit,  ceu  familiaritatem 
quandam  et  assuetudinem  febris  inducere/  In  the 
English  effe6l  and  cause  change  places : 3  *  An  ague 
or  feuer  causeth  vtter  partes  of  the  body  customably 
to  be  cold  whe  he  cOstrayneth  heate  all  to  fle 
inwardly/  Did  Wyer  know  how  to  economize  in 
literary  workmen  as  well  as  in  paper  and  ink  ? 

But  the  most  interesting  aspeft  of  the  book  is 
the  way  in  which  the  printer  carries  out  his 
promise  of  offering  an  abridgement  of  Plutarch  in 
it;4  'Here  haste  thou  the  moste  excellente 

1  fol.  b  ii  recto.  2  fol.  b  iv  recto.  3  fol.  iv  verso. 

*  fol.  a  i  verso. 
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Plutarche  (gentell  reader)  abryged  and  for  thy  most 
profyt,  deuyded  into  chapters.'  The  abridgement 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  slight,  for  as  one  reads 
from  page  to  page,  not  a  sentence  is  omitted  or 
condensed,  though  many  appear  in  strange  form. 
But  suddenly,  in  the  fifth  chapter,1  the  reader 
feels  a  more  than  commonly  violent  jolt.  If  he  is 
following  with  the  original,  he  fumbles  the  pages 
for  a  time,  to  perceive  at  length  that  a  leap  has 
been  made  (125  E  med.  to  130  F  of  the  Greek), 
and  that  with  a  few  other  shorter  omissions  the 
translation  goes  on  continuously  to  the  end.  The 
'  abrygement '  is  achieved  by  simply  slashing  out 
a  third  of  the  original,  without  even  making  the 
sentences  complete  at  either  end  of  the  longest 
excision. 

But,  one  asks  himself,  may  not  an  accident  have 
happened?  May  not  some  pages  have  been  lost 
in  four  hundred  years  ?  In  the  British  Museum 
copy  the  catchword  at  the  bottom  of  fol.  b  iv 
verso  is  c  thou,'  and  the  first  word  of  the  next  page 
is  c  Socrates.'  Could  a  printer  have  negle<5ted  to 
observe  this  discrepancy  ?  The  signatures  are  com- 
plete and  in  order  (A-D,  in  fours),  and  the  copy 
in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge  is  likewise 
complete  and  contains  the  same  error.  In  the 
Bodleian  copy,  of  another  and  a  later  edition,2  the 

1  Between  fol.  b  iv  verso  and  c  i  recto. 

2  Not  in  Mr.  Plomer's  list.     [Title]  4  The  gouernaue/ce  of  good 
helthe,  by  the  moste  /  excellent  phylosopher  Plutarche,  /  the  most 
eloquent  Erasmus  /  beynge  interpretoure.'  /  [Design.]     H  Thou 
wylt  repent  that  this  /  came  not  sooner  to  thy  hande.  /     [Sig.] 
a.  i.  /    [Colophon.]    11  Imprynted  by  me  /  Robert  Wyer.  /   U  Cum 
priuilegio  regali.  /  ad  imprimendum  solum.     [8Q  in  4$.     A-D.] 
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discrepancy  is  corre<5ted,  but  without  giving  co- 
herent meaning  to  the  sentence  which  bridges  the 
gap. 

The  text  will  make  the  matter  clear.  All  three 
editions  end  the  verso  of  fol.  b  iv  with  the  same 
fragment  of  a  sentence  :  <  Therfore  as  ofte  as  any 
dayntye  or  gorgyous  fare  is  sette  before  vs,  it  is 
a  great  prayse  to  abstayne,  than  to  taste  thereof  : 
remembrynge  the  sayenge  of  Symonydes,  sayinge 
that  he  dyd  neuer  repent  to  kepe  scylence,  but 
ofte  he  was  sorye  that/  The  British  Museum  and 
Cambridge  copies  have  the  catchword  c  thou '  and 
proceed  :  '  Socrates  dyd  saye  that  a  daunser  had 
nede  of  a  wyde  howse.'  The  Bodleian  copy  has 
the  catchword  c  thus/  and  goes  on  with :  '  thus 
ordereth  hymselfe  shall  neuer  fele  grefe  of  super- 
fluyte.  And  after  that  yf  thou  have  no  space  to 
walke,  yet  there  shalbe  no  daunger,  for  nature 
herein  hath  ouercome  all  other,  as  it  is  not  con- 
uenyent  in  a  shyp  or  cOmon  tauerne  to  comaunde 
scylence,  oneles  you  shuld  be  mocked,  euen  so  it  is 
no  shame  at  the  table  to  moue  disputacion,  but  it 
is  shame  to  be  afrayde  of  Maryners,  to  mocke  the 
Tapsters  or  Hostelers,  to  be  a  gamester  or  maker 
of  frayes.  But  to  teache  or  dispute,  to  be  exer- 
cysed  in  disputacion,  to  call  to  remebraunce,  by 
honest  thynges.  Therfore  Socrates  dyd  saye  that 
a  daunser  had  nede  of  a  wyde  howse.'  In  other 
words,  the  sentence  preceding  the  break  is  dealing 
with  temperance  in  eating ;  that  following  the 
break  with  singing  and  argument  as  healthful  exer- 
cise ;  and  the  later  editor  has  tried  to  smooth  over 
the  interruption  by  starting  the  second  passage  a 
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little  further  back  in  the  essay  so  as  to  catch  up  a 
sentence  with  a  reference  in  it  to  c  superfluyte.' 

The  second  omission  (1352  to  1370  of  the 
Greek  text)  is  in  the  midst  of  a  page,  and  occurs 
between  complete  sentences. 

Plainly  these  cuts  must  have  been  made  from  a 
complete  translation,  for  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  a  translator  to  break  off  in  one  incom- 
plete sentence  and  to  begin  again  in  another ;  and 
equally  impossible  for  the  later  corrector  to  have 
added  the  new  matter  in  the  Bodleian  copy  unless 
he  had  had  it  before  him.  Moreover,  this  transla- 
tion must  have  been  printed,  for  a  printer  setting 
up  from  manuscript  would  have  had  no  more 
reason  than  a  writer  for  leaving  a  sentence  un- 
finished ;  and  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  not  have 
mistaken  his  catchword.  Following  the  custom 
of  the  day  in  reprinting  books  of  the  same  format, 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  compositor  to  take 
a  c  thou '  from  the  page  before  him,  and  to  skip 
without  observing  the  discrepancy,  perhaps  upon 
a  hasty  order  from  the  foreman  to  cut  out  so  many 
leaves.  In  fine,  there  was  a  crude  English  transla- 
tion of  Erasmus's  version  of  Plutarch's  '  De  tuenda 
Sanitate,'  printed  before  Wyer  published  'The 
Gouernaunce  of  Good  Helthe,'  and  this  translation 
Wyer  '  abridged '  for  his  public  in  the  rough  and 
ready  fashion  indicated.  Even  under  the  lax  moral 
code  governing  the  book-publishing  of  that  time, 
to  call  a  Plutarch  so  mangled  an  abridgement  has 
a  certain  impudence  not  without  charm.  Now  a 
publisher  does  not  do  such  things  once.  Indeed, 
for  a  publisher  seeking  catchpenny  cheapness  the 
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outrageous  '  cutting '  of  books  is  to  this  day  a 
recognized  pradtice.  It  would  be  part  of  the 
system  of  a  house  like  Wyer's. 

The  obje<5t  of  the  violence  done  is  to  provide 
room  for  medical  prescriptions  which  occupy  the 
last  pages  of  the  book.  Plutarch's  name  would 
give  to  the  book  tone  and  standing,  which  would  be 
transferred  to  the  '  Eleftuaryes  to  auoyde  Coloure,' 
and  the  medicines  c  to  purge  colde  and  hot 
humours ' ;  but  it  was  c  something  to  take '  which 
Wyer's  public  wanted — not  a  dissertation  on 
hygiene.  To  give  so  much  to  Plutarch  and  so 
little  to  medicine  was  obviously  not  to  make  an 
economical  division  of  the  space ;  a  much  briefer 
extract  from  the  essay  would  suffice  for  advertising 
purposes  and  leave  room  for  the  really  important 
part  of  the  book.  Wyer's  '  Praftica  Plutarche  ' ' 
contains  three  pages  clipped  out  of  the  earlier 
translation.  The  first  sentence  is  recast  so  as 
to  look  reasonable:  cln  this  my  retreat  frende 
Plutarche  gyueth  me  counsell  to  haue  alwey  the 
handes  warme.'  From  that  point  forward  the 
errors  and  nonsense  of  the  former  book  are  faith- 
fully reproduced,  with  an  added  absurdity.  In  the 
'  Gouernaunce '  the  speeches  of  an  adversary  of 
Plutarch  are  reported ;  in  the  '  Praftica '  the 
'  abridgement '  is  carried  so  far  as  to  omit  all  refer- 
ence to  interlocutors,  and  Plutarch  is  made  to  con- 
tradidl  himself  flatly  and  in  the  absurdest  fashion. 
The  room  gained  by  cutting  the  Plutarch  to  three 
pages  is  utilized  by  printing  more  prescriptions 
drawn  from  the  large  stock  which  Wyer  had  on 
1  No.  84  in  Mr.  Plomer's  list. 
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hand ;   and  a  new  book  is  made  with   the  most 
tradesmanlike  indifference  to  its  quality. 

A  bolder  and,  if  we  may  so,  a  more  magnificent 
and  successful  example  of  the  same  cynical  busi- 
ness methods  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Compost  of 
Ptholomeus.'  The  book  was  first  printed  by  Wyer -1 
(about  1532?),  was  reprinted  by  him2  (about 
1540?),  was  licensed  to  I.  Colwell  in  1563-4,3  and 
was  alive  into  the  early  seventeenth  century,  having 
been  licensed  to  Henry  Gosson  in  i632.4  The 
'  Compost '  has  deceived  the  world  to  this  day, 
being  catalogued  in  the  British  Museum  as  a  trans- 
lation of  the  'Quadripartitum,'  and  entered  by  Miss 
Palmer4  in  a  non-commital  way  under  the  name 
of  Ptolemy  with  no  indication  of  its  original. 
Now,  the  c  Quadripartitum '  is  a  very  systematic, 
cautious,  and  if  such  a  thing  may  be,  scientific 
book  of  judicial  astrology.  It  requires  a  good 
deal  of  astronomical  knowledge  even  to  be  under- 
stood, demands  exa<5l  observation  of  the  heavens 
in  the  carrying  out  of  its  direftions,  and  insists 
on  a  careful  balancing  of  a  multitude  of  infer- 
ences 'in  the  predictions  of  the  future  made  under 
its  guidance.  The  title-page  of  the  '  Compost ' 
looks  suitable  to  the  c  Quadripartitum.'  Ptolemy 
in  kingly  robes — he  was  traditionally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  royal  Ptolemy — is  observing  the 
stars  with  a  quadrant,  an  armillary  globe  at  his 
side;  and  a  woman  (A stronomye ?)  behind  him  is 

1  No.  7  in  Mr.  Plomer's  list. 

2  No.  26  in  Mr.  Plomer's  list. 

3  *  Stationers'  Register,'  ed.  Arber,  vol.  v,  p.  25. 

4  PP-  92-3- 
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pointing  to  the  heavens  and  guiding  him  in  his 
observations. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  inside  of  the  book 
difficulties  arise.  Here  and  there  are  passages 
quite  close  to  the  c  Quadripartitum ' ;  others  are 
vaguely  reminiscent ;  still  others  seem  to  have  no 
counterparts  in  Ptolemy's  Greek  or  in  any  Latin 
translation  of  it.  Moreover,  Wyer's  title  declares 
his  '  Compost '  to  be  '  from  the  French/  and  there 
was  no  French  translation  of  the 'Quadripartitum'1 
as  yet  made  in  Wyer's  day.  The  c  Compost '  as  a 
whole  emphasizes  the  connection  between  the 
aspects  of  the  stars  and  human  health — under  what 
signs  to  let  blood,  what  is  the  proper  regimen  for 
spring — not  so  Ptolemy.  The  Ptolemy  of  the 
'  Compost '  is  a  devout  Christian,  achieving  a  faith 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  star-led 
wisdom  of  the  c  Quadripartitum.'  The  Ptolemy 
of  the  *  Compost '  gives  rough-and-ready  horo- 
scopes ;  the  Ptolemy  of  the  c  Quadripartitum  '  sug- 
gests so  many  modifying  elements  that  no  definite 
prediction  would  ever  seem  possible  under  his 
cautions.  Most  striking  of  all,  the  Ptolemy  of  the 
'  Compost '  is  not  an  impersonal  savant,  but  a  mem- 
ber of  a  great  brotherhood,  *  these  astronomiers,' 
who  are  widely  spread  and  have  a  fixed  regimen 
of  life.  By-and-by  a  sense  of  puzzled  familiarity 
may  arise  in  one's  mind,  and  in  an  instant,  on 

1  Bourdin,  N., 'L'Vraine  .  .  .  ou  la  traduftion  des  quatre  livres 
des  iugements  des  astres.  .  .  .*  Paris,  1640.  *  Quant  a  le  mettre 
en  Francois  personne  n'a  paru  iusques  icy  qui  1'ait  entrepris* 
(preface).  No  bibliographical  authority  lists  a  translation  earlier 
than  <  L'Uraine.' 
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placing  side  by  side  a  passage  from  Wyer's  e  Com- 
post '  and  the  translation  of  the  French  '  Compost 
et  Kalendrier  des  Bergiers,'  printed  by  Julian 
Notary  in  1 5 1 8,  or  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1 528, 
the  familiarity  is  explained  and  the  puzzle  dis- 
appears.1 A  portion  of  the  author's  prologue  will 
suffice.  Differences  are  indicated  by  italics : 

FROM  cTnE  KALENDER  OF  FROM  PTOLEMY'S 

SHEPHERDES.'  c  COMPOST.' 

As  here  before  tyme  there  Ptholomeus    saythe  /  that 

was  a  Sheparde  kepynge  Shepe  lyuynge    and    dyeng  is  all 

in  the  feldes  /  whiche  was  no  at  the  pleasure  of  almyghty 

clerke  ne  had  no  vnderstand'tge  god.     Yet  he  sayth  that  a 

ofye  letterall  seme  /  nor  of  no  man  may  lyue  by  the  course 

maner  of  scripture  norwrytynge  of  nature  Ixxii  yere  or  more. 
/  but  of  his  naturall  wytte  & 
vnderstadtge  sayd.  How  be  it 
yl  lyuynge  &  dyenge  be  all  at 
ye  pleasure  of  almyghty  god. 
Yet  mS  may  lyue  by  ye 
course  of  natur.  Ixxii.  yer 
or  more  .  this  was  his  reaso. 

And  he  saith  as  moche  tyme  And  he  sayth  also  as  moche 

as  a  man  hath  to  growe  in  tyme/asaman  hath  togrowe 

beaute/ length/ bredeth  and  in    beaute/length/bredthe/ 

strength.     So  moche  tyme  and  strengthe.      So  moche 

hath  he  to  waxe  olde  and  tyme  hathe  he  to  waxe  olde 

feble  to  his  ende :     But  the  and  feble  to  his  ende.     But 

terme  to  growe  in  beaute/  the  terme  to  growe  in  beaute 

hyghte  /  and   strengthe  /is  /  hyghte  and   strength  is  . 

1  Dr.  H.  Oskar  Sommer  ('The  Kalender  of  Shepherdes.  .  .  .' 
London,  1892)  in  his  reprint  of  the  Paris  1503  translation  and 
Pynson's  edition  1506,  includes  Notary's  prologue  in  the  pro- 
legomena, pp.  38-9,  and  I  have  depended  on  the  text  there  given. 
The  text  of  the  '  Compost '  is  that  of  Wyer's  earlier  edition. 
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.xxxvi.  yere/  and  the  terme  xxxvi.  yere.    And  the  terme 

to    waxe    olde  /  feble    and  to   waxe    olde  /  feble  /  and 

weyke  /  and  tourne  to  the  weyke  /  to   tourne    to    the 

erthwarde  /  whiche  is  in  all  erthwarde/whiche  is  in  all 

togyder  .Ixxii.  yere  that  he  togyther.  Ixxii.  yere/that  he 

ought    to    lyue    after    the  ought   to    lyue    after    the 

course  of  nature.    And  they  course  of  nature.    And  they 

that  dy   befor  this  tyme  /  that  dye  before  this  tyme  / 

often  it  is  by  vyolence  and  often  it  is  by  the  violence  and 

outrage  done  to  theyr  com-  outrage  done  to  theyr  Com- 

pleccio    and    nature.     But  plexion    and    nature.      But 

they  that  lyue  aboue  this  they  that   lyue  aboue  this 

tirme  is  by  good  regyment  terme  /  it  is  by  good  regy- 

andensygnementes/afterthe  ment  &  ensygnements/after 

whiche  a  man  hath  gouerned  whiche  a  man  hathegouerned 

hymself.     To  this  purpose  hymselfe.    To  this  purpose 

of  lyuynge  and  dyenge  the  of     lyuynge     and     dyeng 

sayd  Sheparde  sayth  that  the  Ptholomeus   sayth    that    the 

thynge  that  we  desyre  moste  thynge  that  we  desyre  moste 

in   this  worlde    is   to  lyue  in  this   worlde   is    to  lyue 

longe/and  the  thynge  that  long:  And  the  thynge  that 

we  moste  fere  is  to  dye  pore/  we  moste  fere  is  to  dye  soon. 

thus  he  trauayled  his  vnder-  f  Thus  he  trauayled  his  vn- 

standynge  /  and  made  great  derstandyng/  &  made  great 

dylygence  to  knowe  and  to  dylygence    to    knowe   and 

do    thynges    possyble   and  to   do    thyngs  possyble  & 

requysyte  for  to  lyue  longe/  requysyte  for  to  lyue  longe/ 

hole    and    ioyously  /  whiche  hole  /  &     ioyfully  /  whiche 

this    present   compost    and  this  present  Compost  shew- 

kalender  of  Shepardes  shew-  eth  &  tech^. 
ynge  and  techjy;/^. 

f  Wherfoer  we  wyll  shewe  Wherfore  we  wyll  shewe 

you    of  the   bodyes   celes-  you  of  the  bodyes   Celes- 

tyall/andof  theyr  nature  and  tyall  &  of  theyr  nature  & 

moeuynges/and  this  present  mouynges :    &    this    psent 

boke  is  named  the  Compost  boke  is  named  the  Compost 

for  it  comprehended!  fully  of  Ptholomeus  /  for  it  cOpre- 
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all  the  compost  /  &  more  hendeth  rally  all  the  Com- 

for   the    dayes    houres  /  and  post. 
moments  I  and  the  newe  moones 
I  and  the  eclyps  of  the  sonne 
&  the  moone  /  and  the  sygnes 
that  the  moone  is  in  euery  daye 

I  &    this    boke  was   made  And  this/>r£j£#/bokeismade 

for  them  that  be  no  Clerkes  for  them  that  be  of  small  lern- 

to    brynge    them    to   great  ynge/to  brynge  them  to  great 

vnderstandynge.    fl  He  sayd  vnderstandyng.    Thus  Ptho- 

also,  yfc  the  desyre  to  lyue  lomeus  sayd  also  that  the  de- 

longe   was   in   his    soule  /  syre  to  lyue  longe  was  in  his 

the  which  alwaye  lasteth  /  soule  /  the  whiche   alwaye 

wherfore  he  wolde  that  his  lasteth  /  wherfore   he  wold 

desyre  were  accomplysshed  that  his  desyre  were  accom- 

after  his  deth  as  a  fore.     He  plysshed  after  his  deth  as 

sayd  syth   the  soule  dyeth  before.     He  sayde  syth  the 

nat  /  in    her  is    the  desyre  soule  dyeth  nut/and  in  //  is 

to    lyue    longe :    it    shuld  the  desyre  to  lyue  longe/it 

be    an    infallyble    payne  /  shuld  be  an  infallable  payne 

nat    to    lyue    after    dethe  (nat    to    lyue   after    deth : 

as     afore  /   for     he     that  as     ^fore)     for     he     that 

lyueth    nat   after    his   cor-  lyueth    nat   after   his    cor- 

porall  deth  shall  nat  haue  porall  deth   shall  nat  haue 

that/that  he  hathe  desyred;  that/that  he  hath   desyred 

that   is    to    wytte    to    lyue  (that    is    to   wete)  to   lyue 

longe  /  and  shuld  abyde  in  longe  /  &   shuld    abyde  in 

eternall  payne  if  his  desyre  eternall  payne/if  his  desyre 

were  nat  accomplysshed.  So  were  nat  accomplysshed.   So 

concluded  the  sayd  Sheparde  concluded  the  sayd  Ptholo- 

necessary  thinges  for  hym  meus  necessary  thynges  for 

/  and  other  to  knowe  and  hym  and  other  /  to  knowe 

do  that  which  appertayned  and  to  do  that  whiche  apper- 

to  lyue  after  dethe  as  be-  tayned  to  lyue  after  deth  as 

fore before 

Therfore   sayth    this  Shep-  Therfore  sayth  this  Ptholo- 

ardey    I   wyll   lyue   soberly  meus  / 1    wyl   lyue   soberly 
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with  these  small  temporall  with   these  small   temporal 

gooddes    that    Ihesu    hath  goodes    that     Ihesu     hath 

lente    me  /   and    euer    to  lende    me :    and    euer    to 

exyle  the  desyre  of  worldly  exyle  the  desyre  of  worldly 

ryches  and  worldly  worshyp.  ryches    and    worldly    wor- 

For  they  that  labour^  for  shyp.    For  they  that  labour 

it  /  &  haue  loue  to    their  for    it :     &    haue    loue    to 

goodes  ;   And   vayne  wor-  theyr  goods  &  vayne  wor- 

shyppes   .   Of  it   departeth  shyppes  /  ofte   it    departeth 

man   fro  the  heuenly  trea-  man     from     heuenly    trea- 

sour.       It    shetteth    manes  soure.     It  shytteth    manes 

herte    that    god    may    not  herte    that    god    may    nat 

entre,  and  byldeth   man  a  entre.    And  buyldeth  man  a 

place   of  no    reste    in    the  place   of    no    rest    in    the 

lowe  lande  of  derkenes.  lowe  lande  of  derkenesse. 

In  brief,  *  The  Compost  of  Ptholomeus '  is  'The 
Kalender  of  Shepheardes,'  '  the  Sheparde,'  or  '  that 
Sheparde '  becoming  c  Ptholomeus,'  and  *  these 
Shepardes '  '  these  Astronomiers/  The  book  of 
Wyer  omits  the  table  of  contents,  the  calendar,  the 
tree  of  vices  and  the  punishment  in  hell,  the  means 
by  which  a  man  may  lead  a  virtuous  life  and  the 
garden  of  virtues,  and  contains  only  two  of  the 
five  main  parts  —  namely,  '  Physike  with  the 
gouernail  of  helthe,'  and  Astrology,  with  physi- 
ognomy and  similar  subjects.  From  the  parts 
retained  it  omits  the  decorative  and  charming 
portions — the  woodcuts  with  their  explanations  and 
the  verse.  The  alterations  made  in  order  to  give 
verisimilitude  to  the  substitution  of  astronomers 
for  shepherds  are  few  and  slight  indeed.  '  In 
primetyme,'  for  example,  '  Shepardes  kepe  them 
selues  metely  well  clothed,  not  ouer  colde  ne  ouer 
hote,  as  with  lynseywolsey,  doublettes  of  fustian, 
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and  gownes  of  a  meetely  length  furred  with  lombe 
most  commonly.'1  'In  primetyme,  Ptholomeus2 
kepte  himselfe '  likewise  '  metely  well  clothed,'  and 
used  lamb's  wool  to  fur  his  gown,  but  was  clad 
'with  thyn  vestures^  dowblets  of  silke.'  In  winter, 
however,  like  the  shepherds,3  '  as  Ptholomeus  dyd 
the  Astronomyers4  nowe  doth ' — they  were  clothed 
'  in  thycke  gownes  of  rough  clothe.' 

In  general  the  headings  are  made  clearer  in 
Wyer's  '  Compost,'  and  the  text  has  been  slightly 
modified  in  the  direction  of  lucidity.  There  are 
some  bad  guesses — apparently  efforts  to  correft  the 
text  lying  before  Wyer's  editor:  [a  man  is  ill 
when  he]  '  sweteth  not  often'  (Pynson,  1506; 
Sommer,  p.  109,  1.  12),  misprinted  '  sheweth  not 
often'  (Notary,  1518;  De  Worde,  1528);  cor- 
rected to  ' spueth  ofte '  (fol.  e i  refto) .  'It  prouffy teth 
moche  ...  to  fyxe  and  emoroides'  (Pynson,  1506; 
Sommer,  p.  105,!.  27;  same  in  1518  and  1528) 
— i.e.  to  flyxe,  flux — is  changed  to  'delay  the 
emoroydes'  (fol.  d3  retto).  Ozyron,  a  misprint 
for  oryzon  [horizon],  and  braunches  for  haunches, 
are  made  consistently  incorre<5l  in  Wyer;  and 
these,  with  other  characteristics,  indicate  that 
his  text  filiates  from  Notary's  1518  edition  through 
De  Worde's  of  1528/5 

The  '  Kalender  of  Shepardes '  was  an  attractive 
but  costly  book,  and  it  was  natural  for  Wyer  to 
adapt  it  after  his  manner  to  his  public ;  but  why 
should  the  doorstep  of  Ptolemy  have  been  chosen 

1  Sommer,  p.  112.  2  *  Compost,'  fol.  04  verso. 

3  Sommer,  p.  114.  4  fol.  f  I  verso. 

5  The  1528  De  Worde  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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on  which  to  lay  this  spurious  offspring  ?  Because, 
following  the  Calendar  proper  was  a  short  sepa- 
rate astrological  treatise,  a  medieval  composition 
deriving  from  Ptolemy.  The  first  English  trans- 
lation (Paris,  1503)  separates  it  clearly  from  the 
main  book :  '  Folio wys  oon  ly tel  traytte  for  to 
vnderstonde  vnder  qwahat  planet  the  chyld  is 
boorn.  Addycyon  '  (Sommer,  p.  138).  The  other 
early  editions  call  it  'a  prologe  of  the  auclxmr 
vpon  the  xii  sygnes,'  and  append  the  signature 
'  Ptholomaeus  '(Sommer,  p.  159).  Wyer's  book 
has  taken  the  hint,  and  amalgamating  this  portion 
with  the  rest  has  given  the  whole  coherence  and 
a  look  of  unity  by  attributing  everything  to 
Ptolemy,  and  by  omitting  everything  out  of  the 
tone  of  superstition  and  pseudo-science  which 
adapted  the  work  to  his  public. 

One  interesting  section  of  the  book'  becomes 
certainly  more  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of '  these 
Astronomyers '  than  of  the  '  Shephardes.5  '  A 
marueylous  consyderacion  of  the  great  vnder- 
standing  of  shepeherds'  (Sommer,  p.  171)  becomes 
'  The  great  and  meruaylous  consyderacyon  &  great 
vnderstandynge  of  the  astronomyers  and  astrolo- 
giers '  (fol.  k,  refto).  It  is  a  tolerably  long  chapter 
on  gaining  and  losing  time  in  going  round  the 
world.  '  If  lohan  and  Peter  set  out  to  go  round  the 
world  [in  opposite  directions],  and  Robert  abode 
them  in  the  place  from  whence  they  departed  .  .  . 
[then  if  they  met  again  at  Robert's  abiding-place 
together,]  put  case  it  were  on  a  Sondaye,  lohan 
wolde  say  it  is  Saturday,  Peter  wolde  say  it  is 
Monday  /  and  Robert  wolde  say  it  is  Sonday.' 
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Wyer's  book,  as  has  been  said,  was  regarded  as 
saleable  down  to  1632  at  least.  The  latest  text 
extant,  printed  by  M.  P.  for  Henry  Gosson,  n.d., 
but  perhaps  the  work  licensed  to  Gosson  in  1632, 
is  the  text  of  Wyer's  second  edition,  with  the 
language  modernized,  and  with  the  style  made 
clearer  and  less  redundant.  A  chapter  on  palmistry 
has  been  added  at  the  end,  and  geographical  in- 
formation based  on  the  discoveries  of  the  century 
— Greenland,  Virginia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope- 
is  included  in  the  book. 

The  element  of  fraud  in  these  publications  of 
Wyer's  was  observed  by  chance  in  a  study  not 
primarily  concerned  with  Wyer  and  his  ways,  and 
in  which  these  three  books  were  almost  the  only 
ones  from  Wyer's  printing-house  considered.  The 
time  at  the  present  writer's  command  does  not 
permit  of  an  investigation  into  Wyer's  work  as  a 
whole.  Perhaps  some  student  more  fortunately 
situated  may  be  led  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  by 
the  habitual  practice  of  such  methods  of  business 
that  Wyer  made  his  way  to  the  respectable  position 
of  churchwarden.1 

H.  B.  LATHROP. 


1  An  expression  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  staffs  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge  for  courtesy  shown  to  the  writer.  In  addition,  Mr. 
A.  Rogers,  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  has  laid  him 
under  special  obligations  by  kind  and  valuable  assistance. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  AND  TEXTUAL 
PROBLEMS   OF  THE   ENGLISH 
MIRACLE  CYCLES. 

IV.— LUDUS    COVENTRIAE. 

HE  cycle  of  miracle  plays  preserved 
in  a  Cottonian  manuscript,  and  known 
commonly  as  the  *  Ludus  Coventriae,' 
is  one  of  the  chief  puzzles  of  our  early 
dramatic  literature.1  The  name  under 
which  it  passes  is  unfortunate,  for  one  of  the  few 
things  concerning  it  of  which  we  can  feel  tolerably 
certain  is  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  Coventry. 
The  person  responsible  for  the  error  is  Cotton's 
librarian,  Richard  James,  who  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  wrote  the  following 
description  in  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript  : 
'Contenta  Novi  Testamenti  scenice  expressa  et 
aclitata  olim  per  monachos  sive  fratres  mendicantes: 
vulgo  dicitur  hie  liber  Ludus  Coventriae,  sive  ludus 
Corporis  Christi :  scribitur  metris  Anglicanis.'  It 
has  not  unnaturally  been  supposed  that  James  based 
his  note  upon  some  tradition  which  reached  him 
along  with  the  manuscript  itself.2  There  is,  how- 

1  British  Museum,  Cottonian  MS.,  Vesp.  D.  viii.     The  best 
account    of  the    problem    is   that   given    by    E.    K.    Chambers, 
4  Mediaeval  Stage,'  ii.  419,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted. 

2  Presumably  from  Robert  Hegge  of  Durham,  author  of '  The 
Legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,'  who  has  left  his  name  in  the  manuscript, 
and  who,  like  James,  was  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.     The  cycle  is  consequently  sometimes  known  by  the  not 
very  happy  name  of  the  Hegge  Plays. 

V  CC 
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ever,  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was 
the  case.  The  manuscript  already  bore,  in  an 
Elizabethan  hand,  the  title,  'The*  plaie  called 
Corpus  Christi,'  and  the  Coventry  miracles  were 
by  far  the  most  famous  Corpus  Christi  plays  in 
England.  It  will  be  noticed  how  James  uses  the 
terms  '  Ludus  Coventriae '  and  c  Ludus  Corporis 
Christi '  as  though  they  were  synonymous.  His 
value  as  a  witness  is  not  enhanced  by  his  describing 
the  collection  as  confined  to  the  New  Testament, 
a  limitation  which  applies  to  the  Coventry  guild- 
plays,  but  not  to  the  collection  in  question.  More- 
over, the  Coventry  Greyfriars'  plays,  which  it  is 
clear  James  had  in  mind,  are  almost  certainly 
an  invention  of  seventeenth  century  antiquaries. 
Lastly,  not  only  is  the  manuscript  clearly  the  work 
of  an  East-Anglian  scribe,  but,  as  Herr  Kramer 
has  shown,  the  dialed!  of  the  plays  themselves  bears 
no  relation  to  that  of  Coventry,  being  of  a  much 
more  easterly  type.1  We  must,  therefore,  give  up 
the  Coventry  legend  altogether.  The  only  sug- 
gestion of  a  locality  in  the  plays  themselves  is  the 
tantalising  announcement  in  the  prologue  that 

A  Sunday  next,  yf  that  we  may, 

At  six  of  the  belle  we  gynne  cure  play 

In  N  towne, 

1  Max  Kramer,  *  Sprache  und  Heimat  des  sogen.  Ludus 
Coventriae,'  1892.  His  conclusions  are  on  pp.  68-9.  He  believes 
in  a  rather  problematical  'urheimat  im  stidlichsten  ostmittellande,' 
possibly  Wiltshire,  but  agrees  that  in  its  present  form  the  cycle 
4  dem  nflrdlichen  ostmittellande  angehflre.'  He  also  thinks  '  dass 
die  aufzeichnung  im  norden  stattgefunden  hat,*  which  seems 
questionable. 
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which  most  probably  indicates  a  variable  locality. 
I  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  the  cycle  as  the  N-town 
plays.1 

The  manuscript  was  edited  for  the  Shakespeare 
Society  by  J.  O.  Halliwell  in  1841.  Judged  by 
the  standards  of  the  middle  of  last  century  the 
edition  is  commendably  accurate.  If  it  falls  short 
of  modern  requirements  it  is  less  through  errors  in 
the  text — though  indeed  these  are  not  rare — than 
in  that  it  hardly  reflects  at  all  the  extraordinary 
confusion  of  the  original  manuscript,  and  conse- 
quently affords  no  clue  for  the  unravelling  of  the 
bibliographical  and  literary  history  of  the  cycle. 
The  editor  yielded  to  the  craze  for  making  things 
look  tidy.  In  his  introduction  he  wrote  (p.  xii.)  : 
'  The  divisions  in  the  MS.  being  very  incorreftly 
given,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  as  correct  an 
arrangement  as  possible.'  Well,  that  was  exa6tly 
what  the  scribe  had  endeavoured  to  do,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  or  his  suc- 
cessor made  the  worse  muddle ;  but  whereas  the 
one  was  ingenuous  and  usually  left  the  difficulties 
of  his  arrangement  visible  to  the  reader,  the 
other  at  least  partially  succeeded  in  covering  them 
up.  A  further  division,  agreeing  neither  with  the 
scribe's  nor  with  Halliwell's,  was  proposed  by 
E.  K.  Chambers,  in  what  is  by  far  the  best 

1  Some  interesting  arguments  have  recently  been  advanced  for 
supposing  the  cycle  to  be  that  of  Lincoln.  The  suggestion  is  not 
altogether  new,  but  as  yet  the  evidence  falls  far  short  of  proof. 
The  idea  of  connecting  the  elaborate  development  of  the  childhood 
of  the  Virgin  in  these  plays  with  the  festival  of  St.  Anne  at  Lincoln 
is  certainly  attractive.  See  'Athenaeum,'  16  Aug.  and  13  Sept., 
1913. 
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account  of  the  cycle  that  has  so  far  appeared; 
but  even  this  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  since,  as 
Chambers  himself  observes,  it  is  obvious  that  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  cycle  were  not  intended 
for  division  at  all. 

For  the  internal  history  of  the  plays  we  have 
three  main  sources  of  information :  the  make-up 
of  the  manuscript,  the  indications  of  division 
afforded  by  the  scribe,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
plays  as  we  have  them  with  the  descriptions  given 
us  in  the  Prologue.  Of  course,  beyond  this  there 
are  general  guides  afforded  by  internal  connexions 
between  individual  plays,  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences of  style,  and  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
different  metres  used.  Broadly,  the  first  two 
sources  may  be  said  to  be  bibliographical  and  the 
rest  literary,  and  it  is  only  by  using  both  kinds  to 
the  utmost  that  we  can  hope  to  disentangle  the 
history  of  this  very  complex  cycle.  In  what 
follows  I  shall  say  enough  to  make  plain  the 
bearing  of  the  bibliographical  evidence,  but  I  wish 
to  state  at  once  that  the  more  minute  biblio- 
graphical analysis  applies  chiefly  to  matters  the 
importance  of  which  is  only  apparent  when  we 
come  to  criticise  the  construction  of  the  cycle  in 
far  greater  detail  than  is  possible  in  a  lecture  such 
as  this. 

As  regards  the  subsidiary  sources  of  information, 
I  shall  repeatedly  have  occasion  to  refer  to  corre- 
spondencies or  contradictions  between  different 
plays,  and  shall  attach  a  good  deal  of  weight  to  the 
evidence  they  afford.  On  the  other  hand,  I  shall 
say  very  little  about  style,  all  judgments  thereon 
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being  notoriously  subjective.  The  question  of 
metre  will  necessarily  occupy  our  attention  a  good 
deal,  since  the  evidence  it  affords  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  help.  I  may  say  at  once  that  the  most 
important  metrical  forms  employed  in  the  cycle 
are  three  in  number.  The  first  is  a  stanza  of 
thirteen  lines  riming  ababababcdddc.  This 
rime-form  is  of  a  well-known  northern  pattern, 
being  that  of  the  whole  body  of  Scottish  stanzaic 
alliterative  verse,  and  also  of  the  distinctive  com- 
positions of  the  great  Wakefield  playwright.  I 
refer  to  these  stanzas  for  short  as  '  thirteeners.' 
The  second  is  a  stanza  of  eight  lines  riming 
aaabaaab  or  aaabcccb.  In  some  passages 
the  lines  are  much  shorter  than  elsewhere,  and 
sometimes  the  eight  lines  are  cut  down  to  six. 
These  variations  appear  to  be  intentional.  Both 
longer  and  shorter  forms  are  very  familiar,  being 
for  instance  the  metre  of  the  bulk  of  the  Chester 
cycle ;  they  are  often  known  as  romance  eights 
and  sixes.  I  refer  to  them  indifferently  as  'romance 
stanzas.'  The  third  metrical  form  is  the  eight-line 
stanza  riming  ababbcbc.  Of  this  there  are  two 
rather  well-marked  varieties  according  as  the  lines 
are  long  or  short.  I  call  them  '  long '  and  '  short 
oCtaves'  respectively.  Certain  other  forms,  none 
very  elaborate,  also  appear,  and  will  be  described 
in  their  proper  places.  They  are  less  important 
than  the  above,  and  the  total  range  is  far  less 
extended  than  in  either  of  the  great  northern 
cycles. 

There  is  one  critical  principle  that  I  wish  to  lay 
down  as  regards  metre.     It  is  this,  that,  although 
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there  is  no  reason  why  more  than  one  stanza  should 
not  have  been  used  in  the  original  composition  of 
a  single  play,  an  author  would  not  change  from  one 
to  another  without  some  rational  cause.  It  follows 
that  wherever  a  change  of  stanza  occurs  without 
discoverable  reason  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
that  we  have  not  got  the  play  in  its  original  form. 
This  canon  has  been  commonly  assumed  by  critics, 
and  I  do  not  think,  if  it  is  reasonably  applied,  that 
anyone  is  likely  to  quarrel  with  the  results. 

We  will  now  see  what  sort  of  evidence  may  be 
expefted  from  each  of  the  three  chief  sources  of 
information  which  I  mentioned  before.  The 
manuscript  is  written  on  paper — this  happens  to 
be  fortunate — and  the  size  is  quarto.1  Almost  all 
the  leaves  have  been  detached  and  mounted  on 
guards,  but  a  set  of  late  signatures,  in  conjunction 
with  the  water-marks,  enables  us  to  reconstruct 
the  original  quires  with  all  but  absolute  certainty. 
With  the  exception  of  one  play  the  whole  original 
text  is  in  a  single  hand.2  This  is  a  good  plain 
hand  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
showing  marked  East-Anglian  peculiarities ;  near 
the  middle  of  the  manuscript  occurs  the  date 
1468,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is 
actually  the  date  of  writing.  The  play  of  the 
Assumption,  which  immediately  precedes  '  Dooms- 
day,' is  in  a  different  hand,  the  home  of  which  is 
less  clear.  Halliwell  (p.  418)  assigned  this  hand  to 

1  That  is  to  say,  each  leaf  is  one  quarter  of  a  sheet.     Strictly 
speaking,  even  a  paper  manuscript  has  no  format. 

2  There  are  a  few  incidental  additions  which  are  not  in  the 
same  hand  as  the  text. 
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the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Had  he  examined  more 
carefully  the  manuscript  he  was  editing  he  would 
have  found  the  hand  of  the  main  scribe  both 
correcting  and  rubricating  the  additional  play. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  make-up  of 
the  manuscript  numerous  irregularities  become 
apparent.  In  some  cases  it  would  seem  that  the 
scribe  wrote  on  a  series  of  detached  leaves,  and 
though  there  was  probably  some  reason  for  his 
doing  so,  this  is  not  always  easy  to  discover.  In 
other  cases  the  dislocation  in  the  natural  sequence 
of  the  leaves  throws  welcome  light  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  cycle  was  compiled.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  evidence  such 
dislocations  supply  later  on,  and  will  here  confine 
myself  to  the  discussion  of  two  remarkable  in- 
stances. One  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  scene 
representing  the  Last  Supper.  This,  which  is  laid 
at  the  house  of  Symon  the  Leper,  is  interwoven  by 
means  of  alternating  scaffolds  with  that  of  the 
Conspiracy.  Now  it  happens  that  in  one  place 
the  scene  originally  shifted  from  the  house  of 
Symon  to  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  junction  of 
two  quires.  This  is  proved  by  an  original  catch- 
word. But  at  this  point  two  leaves  were  inserted 
containing  an  elaborate  version  of  the  incident  of 
Jesus  warning  his  disciples  that  one  of  them  was 
about  to  betray  him.  This  incident  already  ap- 
peared in  simpler  form  further  on,  so  that  the 
insertion  caused  actual  duplication.  The  catch- 
word was  altered  to  connect  with  the  inserted 
leaves.  But  that  was  not  all.  One  further  leaf 
was  prefixed  to  those  already  inserted.  This 
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contained  the  incident  of  Mary  Magdalen  washing 
the  feet  of  Christ,  an  incident  which,  unlike  the 
Last  Supper,  really  did  take  place  at  the  house  of 
Symon.  The  catchword  was  yet  again  altered.1 

The  other  most  conspicuous  dislocation  is  the 
insertion  of  the  Assumption  play.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  is  written  in  a  different  hand 
from  the  rest  of  the  manuscript.  It  is  also  written 
upon  an  independent  quire  of  quite  different  paper, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  what  is  now  the 
last  quire  of  the  codex.  Previous  to  the  insertion, 
c  Doomsday  '  followed  quite  regularly  upon  c  Pente- 
cost.' The  present  arrangement,  however,  dates 
from  the  original  make-up  of  the  manuscript,  for 
the  'Assumption*  takes  its  place  in  the  consecutive 
numbering  indicated  by  the  original  scribe  by  means 
of  large  red  numerals  placed  in  the  margins. 

Before  passing  on  I  should  like  to  conclude  what 
there  is  to  be  said  about  the  '  Assumption.'  It  is 
an  independent  insertion  written  in  a  different 
hand.  I  may  so  far  anticipate  as  to  say  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Prologue.  All  this 
suggests  that  it  may  have  had  an  origin  different 
from  that  of  the  other  plays.  After  a  careful 
study  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  difference 

1  The  insertions  occur  at  p.  263  of  Halliwell's  edition,  imme- 
diately after  the  stage  dire&ion  (which  is  deleted  in  the  manuscript). 
This  direction  was  originally  immediately  followed  by  the  speech 
of  Judas,  '  Now  cowntyrfeted,'  on  p.  267.  The  earlier  insertion 
includes  from  the  speech  of  Jesus,  '  Myn  herte  is  ryght  sory,J  on 
p.  265  to  the  end  of  the  stage  direction  on  p.  267.  This  duplicates 
the  passage  on  pp.  274-5.  The  subsequent  insertion  includes  from 
the  speech  of  Mary  on  p.  263  to  the  end  of  the  stage  direction  on 
p.  265. 
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of  dialed,  and  in  any  case,  as  we  shall  see  later  on, 
the  extremely  complex  origin  of  the  cycle  must 
necessarily  detraft  from  the  value  of  any  evidence 
that  diale<5tal  peculiarities  might  afford.  There  is, 
however,  one  striking  characteristic  that  must  force 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  anyone  who  studies 
the  play  in  the  original  manuscript,  though  it  is 
completely  obscured  in  the  printed  edition.  I 
allude  to  the  metrical  form  which  is  peculiar  in 
the  extreme.  The  play  is  written  in  thirteeners 
and  oftaves  of  rather  long  and  clumsy  lines,  but 
these  stanzas  are  linked  together  by  means  of  inter- 
calary lines  usually  repeating  the  first  rime  of 
the  following  stanza.  The  rubricator  thoroughly 
understood  the  metrical  strudture  intended,  for  he 
prefixed  a  large  paragraph  to  the  first  line  of  each 
stanza,  and  a  small  one  to  the  first  line  of  each 
intercalary  group.  I  may  be  exposing  my  ignor- 
ance, but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
this  device  elsewhere.  Nothing  at  all  similar 
occurs  in  the  rest  of  the  cycle.  It  suggests  that 
the  play  was  written  in  imitation  of  the  stanzaic 
forms  found  elsewhere  in  the  cycle  by  one  whose 
powers  of  composition  were  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  forcing  his  matter  into  so  exacting  a  metre. 

The  instances  of  dislocation  I  have  detailed  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  nature  if  not  of  the  extent  of 
the  bibliographical  puzzles  that  anyone  who  wishes 
to  make  a  serious  study  of  the  N-town  cycle  will 
have  to  face.  Over  and  above  the  combination 
of  different  sources  and  the  repeated  revision  of  the 
text  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  our  scribe  at 
all,  we  have  complications  introduced  by  the  fa<5l 
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that  his  aftual  manuscript  appears  in  parts  to  have 
been  cut  about  and  re-arranged  like  the  pieces  of  a 
puzzle. 

I  pass  now  to  what  I  called  our  second  main 
source  of  information,  and  as  briefly  as  I  can  I  will 
give  a  general  outline  of  the  text  as  the  scribe  has 
written  and  divided  it.  He  has  split  up  the  cycle 
into  a  number  of  separate  plays  by  means  of  large 
red  arabic  numerals  placed  in  the  margins  of  the 
leaves.  Doomsday  is  numbered  42,  but  the  number 
17  has  accidentally  been  omitted,  so  that  the  number 
of  plays  into  which  the  scribe  saw  fit  to  divide  the 
cycle  is  actually  41.  Halliwell  makes  42,  Chambers 
43  ;  the  Prologue  records  40.  But  while  in  parts 
the  a<5lion  falls  naturally  into  separate  scenes,  which 
are  written  as  individual  plays  or  pageants,  in  others 
the  composition  and  writing  are  alike  continuous, 
and  all  division  and  numeration  purely  arbitrary. 
For  instance,  the  second  play  is  made  to  begin  in 
the  middle  of  a  stanza.  In  referring  to  the  plays 
I  use  throughout  the  numbering  of  the  scribe.1 

The  first  three  plays — i,  the  first  day  of  Creation 
and  the  fall  of  Lucifer ;  2,  from  the  second  day  to 
the  Expulsion;  3,  'Cain  and  Abel' — are  written 
quite  continuously.  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  original  intention  of  the  scribe  to  make  play  4, 
'  Noah/  continuous  likewise,  for  he  has  placed  the 

1  Readers  must  be  so  good  as  to  bear  in  mind  that  neither  the 
numbering  nor  the  division  of  the  plays  as  I  give  them  necessarily 
agrees  with  Halliweirs  edition.  As  a  rule,  the  relation  will  be 
obvious  to  anyone  who  follows  the  printed  text,  but  in  cases  where 
difficulties  arise  I  add  footnotes  giving  the  exadl  reference  to 
Halliweirs  text.  The  second  play  begins  with  the  speech  of  Deus 
near  the  foot  of  p.  21. 
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heading,  '  Introitus  Noe,'  not  at  the  head  of  play 
4,  but  at  the  end  of  play  3.  Play  5,  the  e  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac/  is  written  continuously  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  is  quite  independent  in  composition. 
Plays  6  and  7,  the  '  Giving  of  the  Law '  and  the 

*  Prophets,'  are  separate  both  in  aftion  and  writing. 

Plays  8  to  13,  containing  the  Birth  of  Mary, 
her  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  her  Marriage,  the 
Annunciation,  Joseph's  trouble,  and  the  Visit  to 
Elizabeth,  are  written  more  or  less  continuously 
and  are  woven  into  a  connected  group  by  the 
appearances  of  an  expositor  called  Contemplatio. 
We  shall  see  later  on  that  this  group,  though 
well  defined,  is  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed, an  original  whole,  but  is  of  very  complex 
origin. 

Next  we  have  Play  14, '  Purgation  of  Mary  and 
Joseph';  15,  'Nativity';  16,  'Shepherds';  18, 

*  Magi ' ;     19,'  Purification  ' ;    20,    c  Massacre    of 
the  Innocents' ;   21,  'Christ  and  the  Doctors ';   22, 
'  Baptism  ' ;  23, c  Temptation ' ;  24, c  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery';    25,  'Raising  of  Lazarus.'     These 
are  all  distindl  plays  separately  written. 

The  next  group  deals  with  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  Passion.  It  may  be  called  the  Entry  group. 
Opening  with  a  sort  of  prologue  spoken  by  Luci- 
fer, it  continues  through  the  Council  of  the  Jews, 
the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Last  Supper,  the 
Conspiracy,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  the 
Betrayal.  Both  adlion  and  writing  are  perfectly 
continuous,  the  insertion  of  the  numbers  26  to  28 
being  wholly  arbitrary.  The"  representation  was 
also  meant  to  be  continuous,  as  appears  from  the 
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stage  directions,  and  to  take  place  on  a  number  ot 
scaffolds  disposed  round  an  open  space. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  next  group.  This  opens 
with  another  prologue,  introducing  a  procession, 
and  contains  the  Passion  and  Resurrection.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  Contemplatio  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  prologue  and  beginning  play  29,  and 
the  writing  is  continuous  down  to  the  end  of  the 
'Hortulanus'  scene.  This  is  a  very  complex  group, 
and  the  insertion  of  the  numbers  29  to  37  is  for 
the  most  part  quite  arbitrary. 

The  last  group  again  consists  of  separate  and 
independent  plays:  38,  'Emmaus';  39,  'Ascen- 
sion'; 40,  'Pentecost';  41,  'Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  ' ;  42,  '  Doomsday/  The  end  is  lost. 

Now,  in  the  speech  by  Contemplatio,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  second  prologue  or  preface  to  the 
Passion  group,  there  occurs  a  remarkable  reference 
to  'the  matere  that  we  lefte  the  last  yere.'  This 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  comment,  and  it 
is  clear  that,  in  the  form  for  which  this  preface 
was  designed,  the  cycle,  whatever  it  may  have 
comprised,  was  intended  for  performance  in  yearly 
sections.  It  has  been  less  generally  remarked  that 
the  preface  clearly  states  that  the  matter  that  '  last 
yere  we  shewyd '  began  with  the  Entry— in  other 
words,  that  it  comprised  no  more  than  the  imme- 
diately preceding  group  of  plays.  If,  therefore, 
Contemplatio's  prologue  is  intended,  as  it  pre- 
sumably is,  to  apply  to  the  cycle  in  its  present 
form,  we  must  suppose  that  this  was  meant  to  be 
acted  in  several,  according  to  the  above  analysis  in 
six,  yearly  sections. 
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The  third  main  guide  in  our  investigation  is  the 
comparison  of  the  text  as  we  find  it  with  the 
description  of  the  individual  pageants  supplied  by 
the  '  vexillatores '  of  the  Prologue.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  powerful  instrument  of  criticism  at  our 
disposal,  and  to  it  and  to  the  metrical  and  other 
analysis  of  the  plays  themselves  we  must  now  turn. 
I  propose  to  go  more  or  less  systematically  through 
the  cycle,  and  as  I  go  I  shall  gather  together  what- 
ever evidence  I  can  find  for  the  unravelling  of  the 
problems  it  presents.  You  will,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  in  such  a  ledlure  as  this  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  brush  the  surface  of  a  fascinating 
subjefl  and  select  a  few  of  the  more  striking  points 
for  comment.  Our  survey  must  needs  be  cursory, 
and  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  if  in  the  course  of 
it  I  touch  upon  certain  points  the  bearing  of  which 
may  not  be  immediately  apparent.  It  must  suffice 
if  by  the  end  of  my  allotted  hour  I  can  produce 
sufficient  points  of  evidence  to  warrant  the  very 
general  and  provisional  inferences  I  propose  to 
draw. 

The  Prologue  is  spoken  by  three  '  vexillatores ' 
or  standard  bearers,  who  recite  in  turn  the  subjects 
of  the  various  pageants.  It  is  composed,  like  a 
large  portion  of  the  cycle  itself,  in  thirteeners. 
As  a  rule  one  stanza  describes  one  pageant,  but 
occasionally  the  description  fills  two  stanzas,  or  one 
stanza  describes  two  pageants.  Two  stanzas  near 
the  beginning  are  imperfect,  consisting  of  four 
lines  each,  space  being  left  in  the  manuscript  for 
their  completion.  Towards  the  end  four  stanzas 
are  distinguished  by  the  greater  length  of  their 
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lines,  and  have  apparently  been  rewritten.  The 
first  stanza  is  introduftory,  the  last  valedictory. 
The  pageants  as  described  in  the  Prologue  are 
numbered,  but  the  numbering  has  been  tampered 
with  by  the  original  scribe.  The  first  seven  are 
regular,  we  then  proceed :  x,  x,  xi,  xii,  xiv,  xv, 
xvi ;  then  jump  back  to  xv  again  and  proceed 
regularly  to  xl.  The  irregular  numbers  are  all 
over  erasures,  the  original  numeration  from  i  to 
xl  having  been  perfectly  regular.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  that  the  scribe  has  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  numbering  of  the  Prologue  into  agreement 
with  that  of  the  text.  He  succeeded  in  doing  this 
all  right  as  far  as  play  16,  but  when  he  discovered 
that  he  had  omitted  the  number  17  altogether 
from  his  numeration  of  the  text,  he  appears  to 
have  given  up  his  attempt  in  disgust.  I  refer  to 
the  pageants  of  the  Prologue  throughout  by  their 
original,  not  by  their  altered  numbers.1 

According  to  the  Prologue  the  first  play  con- 
tains the  Creation  of  Heaven  and  the  Fall  of 
Lucifer ;  the  second,  the  events  from  the  Second 
Day  to  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise.  This  agrees 
with  the  text.  But  we  have  already  remarked 
that  the  text,  or  rather  the  rubrication,  begins 
play  2  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  clearly  impossible,  and  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  this  instance  at  least  the 
Prologue  was  not  written  for  the  text  as  it  stands. 

1  Halliwell,  of  course,  prints  the  altered  numbers  in  his  text  of 
the  Prologue.  I  also  follow  the  practice  of  the  manuscript  in 
referring  to  the  plays  themselves  by  arabic  numerals,  to  the 
descriptions  in  the  Prologue  by  roman. 
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This  is  unfortunate,  for  these  early  plays  are  in 
thirteeners  like  the  Prologue,  and  it  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  belong  together.  But 
there  are  signs  of  the  text  having  been  altered. 
The  first  play  is  very  summary,  and  the  account 
of  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  abrupt  in  the  extreme. 
There  are  fragmentary  stanzas  near  the  beginning 
of  the  second  play,  and,  whereas  the  Prologue 
expressly  states  that  woman  was  made  from  a  rib 
of  the  man,  this  is  ignored  in  the  text.  I  conclude 
that  in  this  case  drastic  compression  and  rewriting 
may  have  brought  the  division  between  two 
original  plays  into  the  middle  of  a  stanza.  Such 
revision  would,  of  course,  be  later  than  the  com- 
position of  the  Prologue. 

The  second  play  includes  a  passage,  namely,  the 
Curse,  in  a  different  metre  from  the  rest.  It  con- 
sists of  eleven  romance  stanzas,  and  its  insertion 
must  have  displaced  original  thirteeners.  There 
is  no  aftual  proof  that  it  is  later  than  the  Prologue, 
though  it  is  natural  to  suppose  so,  and  one  piece 
of  internal  evidence  points  in  that  direction.  The 
Prologue  in  no  way  identifies  the  Serpent  with 
the  Devil:  in  the  text  the  thirteener  portion 
simply  has  '  Serpens,'  while  that  in  romance  stanzas 
makes  the  identification  clear  and  speaks  of 
«  Diabolus.' 

'  Cain  and  Abel '  is  a  regular  play  in  thirteeners 
agreeing  with  the  Prologue. 

The  fourth  play  deals  with  Noah.  The  descrip- 
tion in  the  Prologue  does  not  give  us  much  detail 
whereby  to  identify  the  adtual  piece.  In  the 
text  the  play  opens  in  thirteeners,  but  with  the 
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appearance  of  the  Angel  to  Noah  the  metre  changes 
to  octaves  of  long  lines,  which  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  pageant.  In  the  latter  portion  occurs 
a  very  remarkable  passage.  The  author  namely 
avails  himself  of  the  interval  of  a  hundred  years 
that  elapse  while  Noah  is  absent  building  the 
ark,  to  introduce  the  apocryphal  story  of  the 
death  of  Cain  at  the  hands  of  blind  Lamech,  an 
incident  not  elsewhere  treated  in  the  English 
drama.  Of  this  there  is  no  hint  in  the  Prologue, 
a  fact  which  points  to  the  play  there  described 
being  the  original  thirteener  play,  the  opening 
of  which  is  alone  extant  in  the  text,  though  it 
cannot  be  held  to  afford  actual  proof  that  this  is 
so.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  stage  directions 
in  the  octave  portion — <  Hie  recedat  Lameth  et 
statim  intrat  Noe  cum  navi  cantantes,'  '  Et  sic 
recedant  cum  navi ' — seem  to  imply  a  fixed  open 
stage  on  to  which  large  properties  could  be  brought, 
not  a  movable  pageant. 

The  fifth  play  is  the  c  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.'  It  is 
a  quite  regular  play  in  oftaves,  the  lines  of  which 
are,  however,  very  much  shorter  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding piece.  Like  all  the  plays  in  short  octaves, 
this  of  Isaac  is  perfectly  independent,  and  it  is 
marked  off  from  its  neighbours  by  the  heading 
'  Introitus  Abrahe '  and  an  c  Explicit '  at  the  end. 
The  description  in  the  Prologue  is  couched  in  far 
too  general  terms  to  enable  us  to  say  whether  it 
was  written  for  the  extant  play  or  not. 

The  sixth  play  contains  the  Giving  of  the  Law 
to  Moses.  It  is  again  an  independent  play  in 
short  octaves.  The  Prologue  is  in  general  agree- 
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ment  with  the  text,  though  it  is  true  that  it  does 
not  explicitly  mention  the  Burning  Bush  as  the 
scene  of  the  Lawgiving  !  Considering,  however, 
what  an  unusual  subject  for  a  play  the  incident  is 
in  English  drama,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  metre, 
the  description  in  the  Prologue  was  actually  written 
for  the  pageant  we  possess. 

The  last  of  the  Old  Testament  plays  is  a 
'  Prophetae,'  another  independent  pageant  in  short 
oftaves.  Prophet  plays,  of  course,  abound,  and 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  one 
described  in  the  Prologue  was  in  fact  the  one  now 
found  in  the  text,  were  it  not  for  the  stress  which 
both  Prologue  and  text  lay  upon  the  '  Radix  Jesse/ 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  group  of  plays,  what 
we  may  call  the  Incarnation  section,  and  agreement 
with  the  Prologue  ceases  abruptly.  The  separate 
pageants  are  linked  together  by  speeches  of  Con- 
templatio.  In  a  sort  of  preface  this  character 
promises  a  representation  of  events  down  to  the 
Visit  to  Elizabeth  *  and  therwith  a  conclusyon.' 
This  promise  is  fulfilled.  But  it  is  the  first  three 
plays,  namely  the  '  Conception,'  '  Presentation,' 
and  c  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,'  that  are  the  most 
intimately  connected,  there  being  appearances  of 
Contemplatio  in  the  intervals  between  these  plays, 
numbers  8,  9,  and  10.  The  'Annunciation/  play 
11,  also  begins  with  a  speech  by  Contemplatio, 
but  this  is  either  a  mere  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  scribe  or  else  a  very  clumsy  piece  of  botching 
on  that  of  the  reviser.  For  an  examination  of  the 
passage  in  the  manuscript  proves  beyond  all  doubt 

v  DD 
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that,  of  Contemplations  four  stanzas,  the  first  two 
should  be  spoken  by  the  Angels  and  the  second 
two  by  the  Archangels.1  There  is  no  further  ap- 
pearance of  Contemplatio  till  the  end  of  the  '  Visit 
to  Elizabeth,'  play  13,  when  he  makes  his  promised 
'  conclusyon.' 

Speaking  very  generally,  and  disregarding  in- 
sertions and  revision,  we  may  say  that  the  c  Con- 
ception '  and  '  Presentation/  plays  8  and  9,  together 
with  the  'Visit  to  Elizabeth,'  13,  are  in  long 
oftaves,  the  'Marriage'  and  'Joseph's  Trouble,' 
plays  10  and  12,  in  thirteeners,  and  the  'Annuncia- 
tion,' 1 1,  in  short  oftaves.  The  speeches  by  Con- 

1  The  passage  is  certainly  assigned  to  Contemplatio  by  the 
scribe,  but  at  the  top  of  the  page,  above  the  first  stanza  (there  is, 
of  course,  no  heading),  there  stands  in  the  manuscript  '  I9,'  i.e. 
Primus.  Before  the  first  line  of  the  third  stanza  is  the  figure  '  2.' 
Stanzas  5  and  6  are  spoken  by  Virtutes,  stanza  7  by  Pater  (i.e. 
God),  after  which  the  discussion  is  carried  on  by  Veritas,  Miseri- 
cordia,  Justicia,  and  Pax.  Now,  elsewhere  Contemplatio  is  an 
expositor  who  takes  no  part  in  the  adlion  of  the  play.  But  in  the 
four  stanzas  assigned  to  him  here  the  deity  is  directly  addressed, 
and  the  intercession  on  man's  behalf  begun,  which  is  carried  on  in 
the  speech  of  the  Virtues.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  speaker  or 
speakers  of  these  lines  (for  the  manuscript  clearly  suggests  that  we 
have  to  do  with  two  speeches,  not  one)  must  be  characters  of  the 
play  on  a  par  with  the  Virtues.  Who  they  are  appears  from  the 
lines  in  speech  of  the  latter : 

Aungelys,  archaungelys,  we  thre, 
That  ben  in  the  fyrst  ierarchie, 

For  man  to  thin  hy  mageste, 

Mercy,  mercy,  mercy  we  crye. 

Angels,  archangels,  and  virtues  do  in  fa6l  form,  in  ascending  order, 
the  first  or  lowest  hierarchy  of  heavenly  beings.  Bonaventura, 
upon  whose  'Meditationes'  the  subsequent  'parliament  of  heaven' 
is  ultimately  based,  mentions  the  intercession  of  the  'beatissimi 
spiritus '  in  heaven,  and  there  could  be  no  point  in  the  playwright 
selecting  the  Virtues  alone. 
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templatio  are  mainly  in  long  lines  and  follow 
irregularly  various  metres.  The  make-up  of  the 
manuscript  affords  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  were  written  in  after  the  rest  in  spaces  left 
for  the  purpose.  They  are,  therefore,  presumably 
the  work  of  a  reviser  or  compiler  who  was  hand- 
ing the  copy  to  our  scribe  piecemeal. 

Now,  in  the  Prologue  we  find  no  trace  of  the 
Conception,  Presentation,  and  Elizabeth  plays  at 
all.  These  are  the  long  oclave  pieces,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Prologue  was  likewise 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Lamech  episode  in  the 
same  metre.  The  portions  in  long  oftaves  are, 
therefore,  additions  to  the  cycle  subsequent  to  the 
composition  of  the  Prologue.  This  is  our  first 
important  result  in  analysis.  Plays  viii  and  ix  of 
the  Prologue  contain  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
x  the  Annunciation,  xi  Joseph's  Trouble. 

Let  us  take  the  plays  of  the  text  in  order.  The 
'  Conception v  is  quite  regular  in  long  oclaves. 
The  '  Presentation/  in  the  same  metre,  includes  a 
passage  written  in  quatrains  and  shorter  lines,  but 
the  change  is  accounted  for  by  the  subject,  the 
recitation  of  the  Fifteen  Degrees.  With  regard 
to  the  c  Marriage '  it  will  be  noticed  that  two 
Prologue  plays  correspond  to  a  single  play  in  the 
text.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter 
has  been  considerably  cut  down  as  well  as  revised 
and  interpolated,  and  there  is  satisfactory  evidence 
both  that  it  contains  the  remains  of  the  plays 
described  in  the  Prologue,  and  also  that  it  has  a 
different  origin  from  its  immediate  predecessors. 
They,  of  course,  leave  Mary  an  inmate  of  the 
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temple,  whereas  the  present  play,  like  the  Prologue, 
makes  her  parents  bring  her  to  the  temple,  in 
response  to  the  priest's  summons,  in  her  twelfth 
year.  Again,  the  Prologue  explicitly  states  that 
at  her  departure  the  priest  provides  her  with  three 
maiden  companions,  whom  the  text  duly  intro- 
duces by  name,  Susanne,  Rebecca,  and  Sephor. 
The  play  has  been  interpolated.  Two  passages  in 
oftaves  have  been  inserted  after  the  present  manu- 
script was  written,  a  third  towards  the  end  of  the 
play  belongs  to  an  earlier  date.  In  this  the  lines 
are  fairly  short,  though  it  can  hardly  be  assigned 
to  the  short  o<5lave  group.  As  we  have  seen  in 
the  previous  play,  the  long  odtave  writer  could 
compose  quite  short  lines  when  he  pleased,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  this  passage,  which 
deals  with  the  Psalter,  as  an  insertion  by  the  hand 
that  wrote  the  Fifteen  Degrees  above.  There  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  very  full  description  in  the 
Prologue. 

The  Annunciation  play,  in  short  oftaves,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  cycle.  It  begins 
with  what  Contemplatio  (in  the  link  between 
plays  9  and  10)  calls  the  '  parlement  of  hefne,'  the 
well-known  contention  of  the  four  daughters  of 
God,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  Salutation  simple  in 
design,  but  elaborate  and  distinftly  ecclesiastical  in 
composition.  Now  the  stanza  in  the  Prologue 
describes  a  quite  simple  Annunciation  play  of  the 
usual  type,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility  have  been 
written  for  the  play  we  have  in  the  text.  Observe 
in  particular  that  the  Prologue  expressly  states 
that  Mary's  three  maidens  hear  the  Angel's  voice, 
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but  see  no  one,  while  the  text  makes  no  mention 
of  them  whatever.  This  connects  the  piece 
described  in  the  Prologue  with  the  foregoing 
Marriage  play,  and  there  is  no  temerity  in  the 
conjecture  that  the  original  piece,  displaced  by  the 
present  composition  in  oCtaves,  was  like  the 
c  Marriage/  written  in  thirteeners. 

The  next  play  both  in  Prologue  and  text  is  the 
'Joseph.'  Clearly  it  was  originally  a  thirteener 
play,  though  but  few  fragments  in  this  metre  now 
survive.  For  it  is  connected  with  the  Marriage 
and  Annunciation  plays  of  the  Prologue  by  the 
reappearance  of  Susanne  and  Sephor  in  thirteener 
passages.  The  play  as  we  have  it  is,  however,  chiefly 
written  in  a  ten-line  stanza  riming  aabaabbcbc, 
which  we  have  not  met  before.  That  the  mixture 
of  metres  is  not  original  is  proved  by  contradiction 
in  the  text.  As  it  stands,  namely,  the  appearance 
of  the  Angel  to  Joseph  is  in  response  to  a  prayer 
by  Mary,  written  in  the  ten-line  stanza,  that  God 
would  enlighten  her  husband,  since  she  herself 
would  rather  suffer  shame  than  reveal  the  origin 
of  her  condition.  So  at  least  I  read  the  passage. l 
But  this  she  had  already  repeatedly  done  in  the 
earlier  thirteener  portion.  This  fa<5t  points  rather 
to  borrowing  from  a  different  source  than  to 
revision  proper.  There  is  no  direcT:  evidence 
that  the  combination  took  place  later  than  the 

1  '  For  I  have  levyr  abyde  respyt, 

To  kepe  thi  sone  in  privite, 

Grauntyd  by  the  Holy  Spyryt, 

Than  that  it  xulde  be  opynd  by  me.' 

Halliwell,  p.  121.     But  'respyt'  should  surely  be  'despyt.' 
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composition  of  the  prologue,  though  it  is,  of  course, 
natural  to  suppose  so.  The  '  Visit  to  Elizabeth/ 
which  completes  this  group,  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  unrepresented  in  the  Prologue. 

The  next  group  includes  the  Nativity  and  Mis- 
sionary Life  of  Christ.  The  plays  comprised  in  it 
are  independent  of  one  another.  The  first  two  have 
the  peculiarity  that  the  stanzas  describing  them  in 
the  Prologue  are  imperfect.  In  either  case  four 
lines  only  are  written ;  these  just  mention  the 
subject  of  the  play,  and  a  blank  is  left  in  the  manu- 
script for  the  completion  of  the  stanza.  That  this 
is  not  due  to  accidental  damage  to  the  copy  the 
scribe  was  following  is  shown,  not  only  by  each 
quatrain  being  complete  in  itself,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  second  of  these  plays  accounts  for  a 
discrepancy  between  the  Prologue  and  the  text  in 
the  one  that  follows. 

The  play  numbered  xii  in  the  Prologue  and  14 
in  the  text  is  a  remarkable  composition  headed 
'  Pagentum  de  purgatione  Marie  et  Joseph.'  The 
subject,  unknown  elsewhere  in  English  drama,  is 
treated  in  short  octaves  with  a  good  deal  of  rude 
force.  A  prologue,  not  originally  contemplated 
by  the  scribe,  has  been  prefixed.1  It  is  in  romance 
stanzas,  topical  and  comic. 

As  originally  written,  the  play  began  with  the  stage  direction, 
Halliwell,  p.  132.  The  scribe  provided  the  following  stanza 
with  a  three-line  initial,  and  put  the  play  number,  14,  in  the 
margin  opposite  to  it.  But  when  he  did  this  he  had  not  yet 
finished  writing  play  13.  He  had  got,  I  think,  as  far  as  the  line : 
'He  xal  remedy  it  whan  it  plesyth  his  mercy'  (p.  128),  which  was 
the  end  of  his  copy  for  that  play,  and  he  left  nearly  two  and  a  half 
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The  next  play,  Prologue  xiii,  text  15,  is  again 
in  short  odlaves  with  an  insertion  in  confused 
metre,  and  deals  with  the  Nativity.  It  includes 
the  journey  to  Bethlehem,  the  seeking  of  the  mid- 
wives,  the  birth,  and  the  miracle  of  Salome's  hand. 
The  Prologue  mentions  nothing  but  the  fetching 
of  the  midwives.  As  regards  both  this  and  the 
preceding  piece,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
plays  in  the  text  and  the  quatrains  in  the  Prologue 
are  alike  insertions. 

The  proof  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  Shepherd's  play,  Prologue  xiv,  text 
1 6.  For  the  Prologue  expressly  says  that  c  In  the 
fourteenth  pageant  Cryst  shal  be  born,'  while  no 
such  thing  happens  in  the  text.  Indeed,  it  is 
obvious  that  as  soon  as  a  Midwives'  play  was 
introduced  into  the  cycle  it  had  to  include  the 
Nativity.  In  the  play  itself  we  find  that  the  first 
stanza,  '  Gloria  in  Excelsis,'  and  one  subsequent 
one  are  thirteeners,  while  all  the  rest,  except  for 
one  short  passage  misplaced,  are  romance  stanzas. 

pages  blank  for  the  'conclusyon'  by  Con templatio  which  he  knew 
he  had  to  expedl.  When  he  was  then  handed  the  prologue  to 
play  14  he  made  use  of  the  last  of  these  blank  pages  for  the  inser- 
tion. Next  he  received,  not  only  Contemplatio's  'conclusyon,' 
but  'three  and  a  half  additional  octaves  to  the  text  of  play  13.  All 
this  had  to  be  crowded  into  something  less  than  a  page  and  a  half, 
and  a  very  tight  fit  it  was.  I  may  point  out  that  the  three  lines 
printed  by  Halliwell  on  p.  128: 

'  Come  and  (should  be  I)  pray  yow  specialy ; 
Iwys  ye  are  welcome,  Mary ; 
For  this  comfortabelest  comynge,  good  God,  gramercy  !' 

have  no  business  where  they  are.  The  manuscript  adds  them  in 
the  margin  as  an  alternative  ending  in  place  of  the  28  lines  that 
follow. 
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The  thirteeners  must  be  fragments  of  the  original 
play,  the  opening  of  which  has  been  bodily  cut 
out  as  duplicating  what  went  before,  while  the 
remainder  has  been  almost  wholly  rewritten.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  half  burlesque  names 
of  the  shepherds  in  this  play  serve  to  connect  it 
with  the  comic  prologue  to  the  'Purgation'  in  the 
same  stanza. 

Looking  back  for  a  moment,  we  shall  now 
perceive  that  the  original  cycle  described  in  the 
Prologue  began,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  plays 
are  concerned,  with  the  series :  '  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin'  (two  plays),  'Annunciation,'  'Joseph,' 
'  Nativity  and  Shepherds,'  and  that  all  these  were 
written  in  thirteeners.  Subsequently  a  different 
Annunciation  play  was  substituted,  and  Purgation 
and  Midwives'  plays  were  added  from  a  different 
source  in  short  oftaves.  The  original  Nativity  and 
Shepherds  play  was  revised  presumably  at  the  same 
time.  The  Prologue  was  amended  so  as  to  include 
the  two  new  plays,  but  no  systematic  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  text. 
The  Joseph  play  was  also  revised,  but  at  an  un- 
certain date. 

The  make-up  of  the  manuscript  shows  that  the 
Magi  play,  Prologue  xv,  text  18  (should  be  17), 
is  a  very  composite  affair,  but  the  details  are 
singularly  obscure.  There  are  fragments  of  a  pre- 
sumably original  thirteener  play,  but  most  of  the 
piece  is  in  romance  stanzas,  and  five  quatrains  of 
long  lines  have  been  prefixed  by  a  reviser. 

The  Prologue  now  immediately  proceeds  to  the 
'Massacre  of  the  Innocents.'  The  text  interpolates 
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a  play  on  the  Purification.  It  is  a  quite  regular 
play,  and  is  entirely  composed  in  the  ten-line 
stanza  already  noticed  in  the  'Joseph.'  Its  non- 
appearance  in  the  Prologue  proves  that  the  re- 
vision of  the  'Joseph'  must  have  been  subsequent 
to  the  introduction  of  the  '  Purgation '  and  the 
c  Midwives.' 

The  c  Massacre  of  the  Innocents '  occupies  two 
plays  in  the  Prologue  (xvi,  xvii),  but  only  one  in 
the  text  (20).  Distinctive  points  in  the  description 
of  the  former  are  that  the  Knights  bring  in  dead 
children  to  show  to  Herod,  and  that  Death  appears 
and  kills  him  and  his  knights,  the  Devil  taking 
their  souls.  Both  points  appear  in  the  text,  the 
former,  however,  in  a  romance,  the  latter  in  a 
thirteener  passage.  In  general,  indeed,  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  play  is  in  the  one,  the  latter  in  the 
other  stanza.  What  seems  to  have  happened  is 
that  an  original  play  in  thirteeners  was  expanded 
into  two  plays  by  the  addition  of  romance  matter, 
that  the  present  stanzas  of  the  Prologue  were 
written  for  this  expanded  play,  and  that  it  was 
subsequently  cut  down  again  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions. It  should  be  noticed  that  the  initial  stage 
direction,  belonging  to  the  romance  portion : 
4  Tune  respiciens  senescallus  vadyt  ad  Herodem,' 
connects  with  the  end  of  the  Magi  play,  a  fact  of 
interest  alike  as  proving  the  insertion  of  the 
'  Purification '  to  be  later  than  the  work  of  the 
romance  reviser,  and  also  as  illustrating  the  tendency 
of  that  writer  to  contemplate  continuous  repre- 
sentation. 

c  Christ  and  the  Doctors,'   Prologue  xviii,  text 
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21,  the  'Woman  in  Adultery/  xxi  and  24,  and 
the  '  Raising  of  Lazarus/  xxii  and  25,  are  regular 
short  octave  plays,  and  agree  with  the  Prologue, 
though  it  cannot  be  confidently  asserted  that  the 
stanzas  in  the  latter  must  have  been  written  for  the 
extant  plays.  In  particular  the  remarkable  and 
lively  drama  of  the  Adulteress  seems  rather  inade- 
quately described.  The  c  Baptism  '  and  '  Tempta- 
tion of  Christ/  Prologue  xix,  xx,  text  22  (not 
numbered1),  23,  also  agree  with  the  Prologue,  and 
are  in  thirteeners.  This  concludes  the  third  section 
of  the  cycle. 

It  would  be  useless  on  this  occasion  to  make  any 
detailed  analysis  of  the  Entry  and  Passion  sections, 
since  the  problems  they  present  are  far  too  com- 
plicated to  yield  to  any  but  the  most  minute  inves- 
tigation. A  few  very  general  remarks  must  there- 
fore suffice.  The  most  striking  feature  of  these 
sections  is  the  appearance  of  a  source  which  has 
not  so  far  been  in  evidence,  even  if  it  has  been 
present  at  all.  Considerable  portions  of  this  part 
of  the  cycle  are,  namely,  written  in  a  mixture 
of  quatrains,  some  of  long,  some  of  short  lines,  and 
of  couplets.  To  what  extent  the  former  may  be 
due  to  the  breakdown  under  revision  of  earlier 
octaves  we  need  not  inquire,  since  this  can  hardly 
account  for  all  cases  in  which  they  appear.  But 
that  considerable  revision  and  rewriting  has  taken* 
place  is  evident.  The  correspondence  with  the 
Prologue,  except  in  one  important  respect  to  be 

1  The  scribe  cancelled  two  leaves  at  the  beginning  of  this  play, 
and  in  their  place  inserted  one  leaf  with  the  verso  not  quite  full. 
On  this  inserted  leaf  he  forgot  to  repeat  the  play  number. 
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mentioned  later,  breaks  down  utterly.  The  two 
sections  are,  each  within  itself,  continuous  both  as 
regards  action  and  composition,  the  former  taking 
place  in  an  open  space  about  which  are  disposed 
certain  located  scaffolds.  Besides  the  new  source 
we  can  trace  fragments  in  thirteeners,  short  and 
long  odtaves,  and  romance  stanzas.  There  has 
also  been  revision  apparently  by  the  writer  of  the 
Contemplatio  passages. 

Some  isolated  points  deserve  notice.  After  the 
long  satirical  speech  by  Demon  in  long  o<5taves, 
which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  Entry  sedtion, 
there  is  a  passage  in  somewhat  shorter  odtaves  by 
John  the  Baptist.  This  strange  insertion  prophesies 
of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  fragment  of  a  Baptism  play.1  Now  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  *  Baptism '  extant  in  the  cycle 
is  the  original  thirteener  play.  The  inference  is 
that  what  we  have  hisre  is  a  fragment  of  the  rejected 
'  Baptism  '  of  the  short  odtave  source,  worked  in  as 
a  sort  of  preface  to  the  events  of  the  Passion.  The 
lines  are,  it  is  true,  a  little  long,  but  this  may  be 
due  to  their  having  been  revised.  With  the  curious 
insertion  of  the  scene  of  the  Magdalen  washing 
Christ's  feet,  which  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
Last  Supper,  we  have  already  been  concerned.  It 

••'  Halliwell,  p.  243.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Baptist  sometimes 
appears  in  prophet  plays,  and  that  there  was  a  time  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  liturgical  drama*  when  the  '  Prophetae '  served  as  a 
prologue  to  the  Passion.  It  might,  therefore,  be  possible  to  regard 
the  position  of  the  present  fragment  as  original  if  we  could  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  such  a  late  and  composite  work  as  the 
N-town  cycle  preserved  such  very  primitive  and  exceptional 
features.  For  my  own  part  I  am  quite  unable  to  believe  this. 
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is  substantially  in  thirteeners,  which  proves  that 
the  cycle  must  have  originally  contained  a  play  on 
the  real  Supper  at  the  House  of  Simon  of  which 
the  Prologue  has  lost  all  trace. 

The  Passion  seclion  is  introduced  by  a  procession 
of  the  Apostles  interpreted  in  quatrains  by  two 
Doftors.  This  is  written  as  an  independent  Pro- 
logue, not  forming  part  of  any  numbered  play,  and 
has  several  blank  pages  before  and  after  it.  But 
the  play  immediately  following  opens  with  another 
prologue  by  Contemplatio  which  supplies  us  with 
the  famous  clue  as  to  the  yearly  sections.  Through 
the  Trial  the  correspondence  between  the  text  and 
the  Prologue  vanishes  altogether.  But  from  im- 
mediately after  the  Condemnation  four  Prologue 
plays,  numbers  xxx  to  xxxiii,  agree  in  essentials 
with  four  plays,  numbers  32  to  35,  as  marked  in 
the  text,1  and  though  the  correspondence  is  not 
perfect  it  is  clear  that  still  less  is  it  fortuitous. 
Now  these  four  stanzas  of  the  Prologue  have 
longer  lines  than  the  rest,  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  they  were  written  after  the 
text  had  assumed  approximately  its  present  form. 
They  are,  therefore,  much  later  than  their  neigh- 
bours. A  good  deal  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Passion,  particularly  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  and 
the  Resurrection,  is  written  in  romance  stanzas, 
and  the  frequent  changes  of  scene  and  the  connect- 
ing directions  suggest  that  it  was  actually  written 
for  a  polyscenic  stage.  The  section  ends  with 
what  is  really  an  independent  short  o<5lave  play  on 
the  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalen,  which  agrees 

1  Halliwell,  p.  316,  speech  of  'Primus  mulier'(!),  to  p.  353  foot. 
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with  the  description  in  the  Prologue  (numbers  37 
and  xxxv). 

The  last  division  of  the  cycle  opens  with  an 
Emmaus  play,  number  38.  This  is  duly  described 
in  the  Prologue  as  pageant  xxxvi,  but  whereas  the 
latter  contains  the  Peregrini  episode  only,  the  text 
includes  the  return  of  the  disciples  and  the  Incre- 
dulity of  Thomas  as  well.  Moreover,  the  two 
portions  of  the  play  are  distinguished  by  being, 
the  first  in  short,  the  second  in  long  oflaves. 
Now,  the  Incredulity  is  the  subject  of  play  xxxvii 
of  the  Prologue,  a  distinct  pageant,  the  description 
of  which,  however,  is  included  in  one  stanza  with 
pageant  xxxviii,  the  '  Ascension/  Since  the  Ascen- 
sion play  of  the  text,  number  39,  is  in  thirteeners, 
we  may  infer  that  the  Prologue  'Incredulity'  was 
probably  in  the  same  metre.  It  follows  that  the 
original  play  has  been  cut  out  and  the  loss  made  good 
by  an  addition  to  the  preceding  Emmaus  pageant. 

The  Ascension  play,  number  39,  or  what  is  left 
of  it,  is,  I  have  said,  in  thirteeners.  But  it  has 
been  severely  cut  down.  Some  four  stanzas  are  all 
that  remain.  Then  comes  a  small  blank  in  the 
manuscript  followed  by  three  stanzas,  lacking 
speaker's  name,  which  describe  the  election  of 
Matthias.  Halliwell  printed  these  as  though  they 
were  part  of  the  foregoing  speech  of  the  Angel. 
They  doubtless  belong  to  Peter.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  them  in  the  description  of  pageant  xxxviii 
of  the  Prologue.  Presumably,  therefore,  they  are  the 
remains  of  an  originally  independent  play  on  this 
subjeft  which  has  been  cut  out  of  the  Prologue  list. 

The   play   of   Pentecost,  number   40,  has   been 
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even  more  cruelly  cut  down,  three  stanzas  alone 
remaining,  the  first  of  which  was  strangely  mis- 
printed by  the  editor.1  One  word  of  warning  I 
ought  to  add.  Although  what  remains  of  these  two 
plays  is  in  thirteener  stanzas,  these  are  not  of  the 
usual  type.  The  usual  formula  begins  abababab: 
here  we  have  ababbcbc.  It  is,  therefore,  possible 
that  these  pieces  may  not  be  original. 

The  'Assumption,'  play  41,  which  follows  next, 
has  been  already  sufficiently  described;2  it  is  un- 
represented in  the  Prologue.  The  last  of  all, 
*  Doomsday,'  number  42,  is  again  a  regular  thir- 
teener play,  and  agrees  with  pageant  xl  of  the 
Prologue  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  imperfect  owing 
to  the  loss  of  a  quire  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript. 

Now,  what  conclusions  are  we  to  draw  from  the 
facts  noticed  ?  A  few  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  as 
we  went  along,  but  it  remains  to  formulate  some 
sort  of  general  theory  as  to  the  growth  of  the  cycle. 

To  begin  with,  the  Prologue  has  been  revised  at 
two  different  periods  and  by  two  different  hands. 
Four  stanzas  near  the  end  have  been  rewritten  after 
the  Passion  section  had  assumed  more  or  less  its 
present  very  late  form,  and  the  rewriting  was  done 
by  one  who  was  unable  to  imitate  the  terse  short 
lines  of  his  model.  But  the  two  imperfect  stanzas 
inserted  earlier  prove  that  there  had  been  a  previous 
revision  by  a  writer  whose  work  is  not  metrically 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  original  author. 

1  The  curious  jumble  that  appears  at  the  head  of  this  play  in  the 
printed  text  really  constitutes  the  first  four  lines  of  the  first  stanza, 
the  names  being  those  of  the  speakers. 

2  See  p.  372  above. 
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Perhaps  the  latest  revisional  work  on  the  text 
was  done  by  the  author  of  Contemplatio's  speeches. 
He  seems  to  have  been  writing  while  the  present 
manuscript  was  in  course  of  compilation,  and  is 
probably  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  revision 
throughout.  I  suspefl  that  he  wrote  the  four  late 
stanzas  of  the  Prologue,  and  possibly  also  the 
Assumption  play.  What  makes  it  difficult  to 
recognize  his  work  is  that  he  did  not  affedt  any 
one  stanza  particularly.  His  lines  are  long  and 
flabby.  Closely  associated  with  his  work  are  the 
portions  in  long  odtaves.  That  they  are  revisional 
work,  expressly  written  for  the  positions  they  now 
occupy,  and  not  borrowed  from  an  independent 
source,  is,  I  think,  clear  from  the  Incredulity 
episode  appended  to  the  Emmaus  play.  Observe 
also  that  the  plays  on  the  Conception  and  Pre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin,  which  are  in  this  metre, 
appear  to  be  expressly  written  to  lead  up  to  that 
on  the  Marriage.  It  is  just  possible  that  these 
portions  were  written  by  the  author  of  the  Con- 
templatio  passages,  though  for  my  own  part  I 
think  it  unlikely.  They  are  later  than  the  first 
revision  of  the  Prologue. 

Another  portion  which  there  seems  good  ground 
for  believing  to  be  revisional  is  that  written  in 
romance  stanzas.  The  introduction  to  the  c  Purga- 
tion,' which  must  obviously  have  been  written  for 
its  present  place,  is  in  this  metre,  and  work  in  it 
appears  to  overlie  original  thirteener  composition 
in  the  Paradise,  Shepherds,  Magi,  and  Innocents 
plays.  That  the  Prologue  takes  account  of  it 
seems  proved  by  the  last  of  these.  Both  thirteener 
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and  short  oftave  plays  have  been  modified  by  the 
addition  of  matter  in  romance  stanzas.  Now  the 
task  of  the  first  reviser  of  the  Prologue  was, 
we  saw,  precisely  the  combination  of  thirteener 
and  short  oclave  sources ;  and  the  Prologue  takes 
account  of  romance  passages.  The  conclusion 
seems  inevitable  that  the  combiner  of  the  two 
sources,  the  first  reviser  of  the  Prologue,  and  the 
romance  author  are  one  and  the  same. 

Of  the  quatrain  and  couplet  portions  I  do  not 
propose  to  speak.  They  seem  to  point  most  likely 
to  an  independent  source,  but  the  whole  problem 
of  the  Entry  and  Passion  sections  is  too  complicated 
and  obscure  to  be  treated  on  this  occasion. 

The  insertions  in  the  Joseph  play  in  a  ten-line 
stanza,  and  the  whole  of  the  'Purification  '  in  that 
metre,  are  almost  certainly  borrowings  from  an 
independent  source  subsequent  to  the  first  revision 
of  the  Prologue.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
more  lyrical  tone. 

There  remain  the  thirteener  and  short  octave 
portions  only.  In  the  'Annunciation  '  we  found  a 
clear  case  of  a  play  in  short  octaves  being  substi- 
tuted for  an  earlier  one  presumably  in  thirteeners, 
and  a  similar  process  was  traceable  in  the  Nativity 
group.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  short  oftave 
plays  are  intruders.  Did  they  come  from  an  inde- 
pendent source,  or  were  they  written  expressly  for 
insertion  in  the  present  cycle  ?  If  we  are  right  in 
regarding  the  curious  speech  of  the  Baptist  in  the 
Entry  section  as  a  fragment  of  a  short  octave 
Baptism  play,  the  former  is  the  correct  alternative. 
And,  in  any  case,  the  absence  of  any  work  of  a 
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revisional  nature  in  this  stanza  points  strongly  to 
that  conclusion.  Moreover,  the  plays  in  short 
octaves  are  the  most  sharply  defined  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  whole  cycle,  and  are,  therefore,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  work  of  the  man  respon- 
sible for  their  introduction,  whose  original  compo- 
sition favours  continuous  representation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  regard 
as  being  as  certain  as  anything  in  so  complicated  a 
case  can  be,  that  the  cycle  consisted  in  the  first 
instance  of  a  homogeneous  series  of  plays  in  the 
thirteener  stanza. 

Let  me  bring  this  lecture,  and  with  it  my  course 
as  Sandars  Reader,  to  a  close  by  resuming  as 
briefly  as  I  can  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  cycle.  An  original 
series  of  plays,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  now  be 
certainly  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  consider- 
able, composed  throughout  in  a  distinctive  stanza 
of  thirteen  lines,  with  a  Prologue  in  the  same 
metre,  was  modified  and  expanded  by  the  substi- 
tution and  insertion  of  other  plays  drawn  from 
another  cycle  written,  so  far  as  we  know  through- 
out, in  short-lined  octaves.  The  amalgamation 
was  effected  by  a  reviser  who  himself  worked  over 
the  whole  and  made  additions  in  the  romance 
stanza.  It  was  apparently  this  same  reviser  who 
was  responsible  for  working  up  two  sections  of  the 
cycle,  the  Entry  and  the  Passion,  into  continuous 
wholes,  and  in  these  he  would  seem  to  have  drawn 
upon  another  source,  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  in  evidence  elsewhere.  He  also  revised  the 
Prologue  somewhat  perfunftorily,  inserting  stanzas 

v  EE 
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in  the  original  metre  (but  sometimes  imperfect)  to 
correspond  with  the  new  plays  he  had  introduced, 
but,  in  cases  where  he  had  substituted  a  new  play 
for  an  old,  usually  leaving  the  original  stanza,  even 
if  it  did  not  accurately  describe  the  new  piece,  and 
refraining  from  touching  the  description  of  the 
two  sections  he  had  recast. 

After  he  had  finished  his  work  one  whole  play 
and  portions  of  a  second  were  introduced  from  yet 
another  source,  distinguished  by  its  unusual  ten-line 
stanza  as  well  as  by  stylistic  peculiarities  of  its  own. 

A  different  reviser  wrote  and  inserted  in  the 
cycle  what  practically  amounts  to  three  whole 
plays  of  the  Incarnation  group,  besides  considerable 
passages  elsewhere,  all  in  long-lined  octaves. 

Lastly,  yet  another  reviser,  it  would  seem,  wrote 
the  distinctive  Contemplatio  prefaces  and  links, 
and  worked  over  various  portions  of  the  cycle  to 
no  small  extent.  He  imitated  various  metres,  re- 
wrote four  stanzas  of  the  Prologue  in  the  Passion 
section  to  agree  with  the  text  in  its  final  form,  and 
possibly  added  the  Assumption  play  as  an  original 
contribution. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  revisions  as  successive. 
That  is  the  natural  way  to  regard  them,  but  it  may 
not  be  actually  true.  The  work  of  the  last  reviser 
was  clearly  going  on  while  the  extant  manuscript 
was  being  written.  But  when  the  scribe  wrote 
the  Purgation  play  he  certainly  had  not  before  him 
the  first  reviser's  introduction  to  it.  Of  course,  the 
last  reviser  may  have  omitted  to  hand  it  to  him. 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  there  were  several  revisers 
at  work  upon  the  cycle  about  the  same  time,  circa 
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1465  to  1470,  and  that  they  had  different  oppor- 
tunities or  inclinations  for  bringing  the  Prologue 
into  agreement  with  their  own  work.  They  must, 
however,  have  worked  over  one  another's  contri- 
butions to  some  extent. 

Each  of  the  three  original  sources  consisted  of 
separate  and  independent  plays  of  the  type  adapted 
for  processional  adting.  It  was  the  revisers  alone 
who  contemplated  continuous  performance  on  a 
polyscenic  stage.  When  the  Prologue  was  first 
revised  the  cycle  had  already  ceased  to  be  pro- 
cessional, though  it  continued  to  be  described  as 
though  it  were  a  series  of  independent  pageants. 
Whether  the  allusion  at  the  end :  '  At  six  of  the 
belle  we  gynne  oure  play  In  N  towne,'  belongs  to 
the  original  composition  or  to  the  first  revision,  I 
see  no  means  of  determining,  but  it  clearly  still 
contemplates  the  performance  of  the  whole  cycle 
at  some  annual  festival,  and  msut  mean  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Whether  the  cycle  in  anything 
like  its  present  shape  was  ever  afted  seems  doubtful. 
That  it  was  designed  for  production  in  a  series  of 
annual  sections  is  clear,  but  how  far  this  repre- 
sented a  serious  intention  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
One  thing,  I  think,  is  certain :  the  extant  manu- 
script was  written,  not  for  purposes  of  afting,  but 
of  private  reading.  Why  else  has  the  scribe 
ornamented  the  margins  of  his  leaves  with  elaborate 
genealogical  tables  based  upon  the  'Legenda  Aurea,' 
and  notes  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  ark?  And  it 
was  only  in  the  extant  manuscript  that  the  cycle 
assumed  its  final  form. 

W.  W.  GREG. 
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|OR  the  moment,  while  battles  hurtle 
in  the  air,  books  are  neither  written 
nor  read.  Doubtless,  if  the  war,  as  is 
feared,  be  a  protrafted  one,  things  will 
in  some  measure  right  themselves. 
In  this  connexion  I  may  perhaps  recall  to  my 
readers  the  fa6t  that  we  were  engaged  in  a 
European  war,  with  a  very  short  period  of  peace, 
from  1793  to  1815,  and  that  some  of  our  greatest 
modern  literature,  poetry  and  prose,  appeared 
during  those  years.  To  take  only  the  great  names, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  produced  their  finest 
work  between  those  dates ;  Walter  Scott  all  his 
poems  and  the  novel  of  Waverley ;  Southey  his 
long  poems  and  the  '  Life  of  Nelson ' ;  Campbell 
the  volume  of  'Poems'  (1805),  containing  the 
finest  war  songs  in  the  English  language;  Byron 
the  first  two  cantos  of  '  Childe  Harold  ' ;  and  Jane 
Austen,  '  Sense  and  Sensibility/  '  Pride  and  Pre- 
judice,' and  '  Northanger  Abbey.'  The  list  might 
easily  be  extended,  but  there  is  sufficient  matter  to 
afford  hope  for  the  present  and  future. 

People  will  presently  begin  once  more  to  read, 
if  only  to  distracl  their  minds  from  the  terrors  of  war. 
Novels  will  probably  be  chiefly  sought,  but  history 
might  be  read  with  interest  and  profit.  A  mere 
cursory  study  of  history  would  prevent  the  state- 
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ment  I  saw  the  other  day  that  the  English  love  of 
liberty  began  with  the  French  Revolution.  The 
writer  had  evidently  forgotten  such  trifles  as  the 
signing  of  the  Great  Charter  and  the  execution  of 
Charles  I. 

And  while  new  books  are  to  seek,  we  can  read 
over  again  some  old  ones,  and  as  war  is  the  subject 
uppermost  in  our  minds,  we  might  for  a  beginning 
make  our  choice  among  the  French  literature 
dealing  with  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  I  suggest 
for  reperusal  such  books  as  'Les  soirees  de  Medan,' 
a  collection  of  stories  of  1870,  containing  one  of 
Maupassant's  masterpieces,  '  Boule  de  Suif,'  and 
Zola's  'Attaque  du  Moulin';  volumes  of  short 
stories  by  Alphonse  Daudet  or  Francois  Coppee ; 
Georges  Darien's  '  L'Epaulette,'  '  Bas  les  Coeurs, 
1870-71,'  and  '  Biribi,'  which  describe  the  French 
army  in  no  favourable  light,  it  is  true,  but  with 
realistic  touches  and  much  vivacity,  and  where  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  Prussians  and  their  methods 
of  warfare  in  1866  and  1870:  '  des  Prussiens,  des 
vagabondes,  des  Cosaques  manques  .  .  .  ils  savent 
vous  tirer  dans  le  dos  pendant  que  vous  bourrez 
votre  pipe.  C'est  tout ' ;  the  series  of  novels  by 
the  brothers  Marguerite ;  Zola's  '  Debacle,'  and 
those  novels  by  Rene  Bazin,  Maurice  Barres,  and 
Paul  Acker,  dealing  with  the  wrongs  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  or  showing  the  virtues  of  a  conscript  army. 

A  few  books  of  interest  were  published,  how- 
ever, before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Ernest  Renan's  '  Fragments  intimes  et  roman- 
esques '  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the 
autobiography  of  his  youth.  The  most  important 
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of  the  fragments,  '  Patrice/  reprinted  here,  was 
written  at  Rome  in  1849.  The  description  of  the 
Rome  of  the  Popes  contained  in  it  adds  an  especial 
interest  to  the  study  of  religious  psychology  that 
it  actually  is. 

There  is  also  a  fragment  of  a  novel,  the  story  of 
two  young  people,  Ernest  and  Beatrix,  who  love 
each  other,  but  who  are  destined  for  the  religious 
life,  and  are  separated  first  by  duty,  and  then  by 
death  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution. 

The  sixteen  letters  to  (the  Abbe)  Liart,  a  boy  friend 
of  Renan,  give  an  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
seminaries  in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century. 
Liart  died  at  Treguier  at  the  end  of  March,  1845. 
Some  of  the  later  letters  were  published  in  part  in 
Renan's  c  Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse.' 

The  gem  of  the  book  is  '  Les  Confessions  de 
Felicula,'  a  perfect  piece  of  prose  written  about 
1880.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Lyons  in  the  second 
century  A.D.  Renan  always  had  a  special  liking 
for  Lyons,  and  the  mystic  spirit,  fertile  in  religious 
manifestations,  of  that  ancient  citadel  of  the  French 
race.  The  tale  opens  thus  : — 

c  Je  naquis  dans  cette  contr6e  montagneuse  qui  s£pare 
les  eaux  du  Rh6ne  de  celles  de  la  Loire,  et  sert  de  siege 
principal  a  la  tribu  gauloise  des  Segusiaves  ...  on  £tait 
alors  sous  le  regne  du  pieux  Antonin.  Toutes  les  pensees, 
bonnes  et  mauvaises,  se  produisaiert  en  toute  Iibert6 ; 
c'£tait  un  bonheur,  une  joie  de  vivre.  Ceux  qui  n'ont 
pas  v£cu  en  ce  temps  ne  peuvent  se  figurer  combien  on  y 
a  v6cu.  Tout  6tait  mis  en  discussion ;  le  coeur  n'etait 
pas  separ£  de  1'esprit.  On  passait  les  nuits  a  s'entretenir 
des  doctrines  nouvelles  qui  naissaient  de  toutes  parts.1 
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Renan  then  proceeds  to  describe  in  a  style  of 
exquisite  perfe<5tion  the  birth  of  a  heresy,  of 
oriental  origin,  on  Gallo-Roman  soil,  and  the 
love  of  a  young  Christian  girl  for  its  foreign 
priest,  an  unscrupulous  man  trading  on  his  pseudo- 
religious  office  for  alluring  innocent  girls  to  their 
ruin.  The  glamour  the  man  manages  to  throw 
over  his  proceedings  is  in  some  way  accounted  for 
by  his  personal  beauty. 

c  Markos  avait  la  taille  elevee  et  une  t£te  d'une  grande 
beaute,  rappelant  celle  qu'on  donne  aux  philosophes  grecs 
dans  les  bustes  qui  remplissent  les  gymnases  et  les  ecoles. 
Son  costume  etait  le  costume  greco-oriental,  dans  toute 
sa  majestueuse  simplicite.  Ses  beaux  cheveux  blonds, 
separes  sur  le  sommet  de  la  tete,  le  faisaient  par  moments 
ressembler  a  un  Dieu.  Quand  il  parlait,  on  cut  dit 
Hermes  le  maitre  de  la  parole.  Sa  parole  etait  un  fleuve 
qui  entrainait  tout,  une  chaine  qui  retenait  et  attachait.' 

The  little  sketch  abounds  in  fine  passages  that 
are  difficult  to  detach  from  their  setting.  Here 
are  some  observations  on  the  sort  of  value  that 
should  be  attached  to  beauty  in  women : — 

(Les  dons  de  Thomme  sont  la  force,  le  courage,  la 
science,  le  genie.  Le  don  de  la  femme  est  la  beaut6. 
Par  1'^clair  seul  de  sa  beaute,  elle  apprend  et  prouve  ce 
que  le  docteur  enseigne  peniblement  et  avec  de  longs 
detours.  Elle  est  un  abrege  de  la  bonne  creation,  1'argu- 
ment  supreme  de  Dieu ;  car  sa  beaute  n'est  au  fond  que 
I'argument  de  sa  bont£  interieure,  de  ses  vertus.' 

Bourget's  novel  'Le  demon  de  midi'  might  have 
been  entitled  c  The  dangerous  age.'  It  is  a  study  of 
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the  sentimental  crisis  through  which,  it  is  said, 
most  men  and  women  pass  in  middle  life.  Bourget 
deals  with  it  as  it  affecls  men.  But  it  is  more 
than  a  study  in  sentiment,  it  is  a  study  also  of  the 
modernism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  against 
which  Bourget  is  fighting.  He  defends  himself 
for  making  religious  theses  the  subject  of  a  novel ; 
he  declares  he  is  setting  before  his  readers  a  drama 
of  religious  conscience,  and  as  witness  for  the 
defence,  calls  up  Walter  Scott  in  the  following 
delightful  passage : — 

c  Dans  ce  chef-d'oeuvre  qui  s'appelle  en  anglais  "  Old 
Mortality,"  et,  en  fran^ais,  les  "Puritains  d'Ecosse," 
Walter  Scott,  ce  genial  initiateur,  nous  a  donne  un  modele 
accompli  de  la  maniere  dont  ce  domaine  peut  etre  exploite, 
sans  que  1'artiste  tombe  ni  dans  le  pamphlet,  ni  dans  la 
dissertation  theologique, — egales  erreurs  des  qu'il  compose 
un  roman.  Son  Balfour  de  Burley,  le  fanatique  tentateur 
d'Henri  Morton,  qui  cite  1'Ecriture  Tepee  a  la  main  et  se 
livre  a  des  meditations  spirituelles  entre  deux  ambuscades, 
demeure  sa  plus  etonnante  creation  peut-£tre.  Et  cepen- 
dant,  quel  peuple  de  figures  inoubliables  Scott  a  mis  sur 
pied  et  avec  quelle  vigueur  de  touche,  quel  pouvoir  mer- 
veilleux  et  credibilite !  Je  n'ai  certes  pas  la  prevention, 
permise  seul  au  r  Balzac,  de  rivaliser  de  pres  ou  de  loin 
avec  le  Grand  Ecossais.  Si  j'ai  rappele  son  nom  a  la 
premiere  page  d'un  livre  ou  est  raconte  un  drame  de  con- 
science religieuse,  c'est  simplement  pour  bien  prouver, 
par  ce  rappel,  que  les  defauts  du  u  Demon  de  midi "  ne 
doivent  £tre  reproche  qu'a  1'auteur  et  non  au  genre,  et 
que  Tart  du  roman  peut  s'attaquer  legitimement,  sans 
se  denaturer,  meme  a  cet  ordre  de  sujets.  C'est  aussi 
pour  rendre  horn  mage  une  fois  de  plus  a  cet  anc£tre  trop 
meconnu  chez  nous  aujourd'hui,  a  ce  grand  "  romantique 
conservateur." ' 
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Louis  Savignan  as  a  young  man  had  been  in 
love  with  a  girl  who,  to  save  her  parents  from 
ruin,  had  been  forced  to  marry  a  rich  man. 
Savignan  when  the  story  opens  has  become  a 
famous  historian,  and  is  the  editor  of  a  great  re- 
actionary Catholic  periodical,  '  Le  Germe.'  He  is 
a  widower,  42  years  of  age,  and  has  one  son.  The 
husband  of  his  old  sweetheart,  who  is  ignorant 
that  his  wife  and  Savignan  had  ever  been  ac- 
quainted, is  the  prime  mover  in  a  scheme  to  return 
Savignan  as  deputy  for  the  district.  Thus  Savignan 
meets  his  old  love  again,  his  passion  revives,  and 
though  until  then  he  had  lived  virtuously,  he  suc- 
cumbs and  leads  a  double  life,  thinking  one  way, 
acting  in  another.  His  son  was  in  love  with  and 
desired  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  modernist.  The 
girl  was,  however,  secretly  engaged  to  a  modernist 
priest,  Fauchon,  whom  she  marries ;  by  a  series  of 
strange  chances  the  love-letters  written  by  Savignan 
to  his  mistress  fall  into  Fauchon's  hands,  and  he 
determines  to  publish  them  in  a  paper  with  which 
he  is  connected,  and  so  show  up  the  wickedness  of 
the  religious  conservatives.  The  fact  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  young  Savignan,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  force  his  father's  incriminating  letters  from 
Fauchon,  the  young  man  is  shot.  And  Bourget 
draws  the  moral  '  il  faut  vivre  comme  on  pense, 
sinon,  tot  ou  tard,  on  finit  par  penser  comme  on  a 
vecu.'  The  book  is  written  with  great  care,  and 
whichever  side  we  take,  modernist  or  reactionary, 
we  must  concede  the  absolute  sincerity  of  the 
author.  As  a  piece  of  art,  it  deserves  to  rank  with 
any  of  Bourget's  best  novels  of  an  earlier  period. 
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The  lectures  delivered  by  Maurice  Donnay  at 
the  Societe  des  Conferences  on  Alfred  de  Musset 
have  been  issued  as  a  book,  and  form  an  admirable 
popular  exposition  of  Musset's  achievement.  The 
chapter  on  the  '  Confession  d'un  enfant  du  siecle ' 
is  particularly  good.  Donnay  characterises  it  as 
one  of  the  most  romantic  books  ever  written.  He 
regards  the  term  romanticism  as  synonymous  with 
individualism,  and  as  the  author's  claim  to  interest 
us  in  his  affairs.  He  reminds  us  that  every  author 
puts  much  of  himself  into  his  works.  Racine  as 
Racine  would  not  talk  as  Phedre  talks,  but  Phedre 
speaks  as  Racine  would  speak  in  her  place. 
Moliere's  Alceste  is  a  strong  individualist.  Ro- 
manticism is  really  nothing  other  than  cla  franchise 
de  Tindividualisme.'  We  could  not,  however, 
endure  such  frankness  from  everyone,  but  we  gladly 
welcome  it  from  De  Musset.  His  confessions  may 
not  be  always  accurate,  but  they  are  always  sincere. 

Donnay  puts  De  Musset's  prose  above  his  poetry, 
and  finds  in  the  prose  of  his  plays  the  most  wonder- 
ful prose  in  the  French  language,  a  prose  with 
wings,  '  quelque  chose  de  doux  comme  le  vent 
d'ouest,  de  pale  comme  les  rayons  de  la  lune.'  His 
dramatic  work,  c  un  theatre  de  1'amour,'  is  full  of 
charm,  and  the  lovers  express  their  feelings  in 
marvellous  language.  Donnay  has  set  me  reading 
De  Musset  over  again,  and  in  these  days  of  storm 
and  stress  it  is  good  to  enter,  if  only  for  a  brief 
space,  into  such  a  region  of  romance  and  beauty. 

In  *  Le  romantisme  des  realistes :  Gustave  Flau- 
bert,' Ernest  Seilliere  makes  a  most  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  state  of  Flaubert's  mind  throughout 
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his  life.  Flaubert,  according  to  his  latest  critic,  is 
an  eminent  son  and  typical  representative  of  the 
fourth  romantic  generation,  which  stands  between 
the  sensibility  of  Rousseau,  the  incurable  melan- 
choly of  Werter,  Obermann,  and  Rene,  and  the 
pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  and  Leopardi.  Flau- 
bert's work  shows  '  Timperialisme  irrationnel,'  that 
is  morbid  egoism,  rebellion  of  the  feelings  against 
calculating  intellectualism,  of  instinct  against  reason, 
and  more  than  all,  his  inability  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  atmosphere  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Such 
an  attitude  easily  becomes  nothing  more  than  a 
desire  of  power  and  of  conquest.  Seilliere  de- 
scribes very  ably  the  characteristics  of  the  mystic 
temperament,  and  endeavours  to  discover  the  causes 
of  the  reaction  against  social  discipline  that  under- 
lies so  much  of  Flaubert's  writing. 

In  the  c  Lettres  de  Jules  Ferry,  1846-1893,'  we 
gain  new  light  on  a  man  better  known  as  a  states- 
man and  public  official  than  as  a  private  individual. 
The  letters  were  addressed  to  his  wife,  relatives 
and  friends,  and  show  him  to  have  been  attractive 
in  domestic  life,  simple,  frank,  kind-hearted.  He 
writes  without  self-consciousness,  describing  his 
travels,  his  experiences — he  was  in  Paris  during 
the  siege — his  pleasures  and  his  sorrows.  The 
following  reflections  were  consequent  on  a  visit  to 
London  in  December,  1869. 

c  C'est  laid,  mais  c'est  grandiose.  Ni  ciel,  ni  jour,  ni 
monuments.  Nous  avions  beau  temps,  pourtant ;  au  ciel 
une  sorte  de  lanterne  venitienne  en  papier  ros£  pergait 
tres  difficilement  une  couche  de  brume  palpable.  Dans 
ce  brouillard,  les  details  d'archite&ure  disparaissent,  et  le 
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style  grec,  tout  en  lignes  et  en  corniches,  y  est  souveraine- 
mente  deplace.  .  .  . 

c  C'est  un  monstre  sans  pareil,  un  geant  qui  ne  ressemble 
a  rien,  une  immensite  qui  vous  ecrase.  Paris  y  danserait 
comme  une  coquille  de  noix  sur  1'ocean.  La  Cite  donne 
1'idee  d'un  mouvement  sans  analogue  sur  le  continent, 
un  mouvement  de  grosses  affaires  et  point  bruyantes,  tout 
a  fait  extraordinaire.  .  .  .  Des  pares  sans  nombre  et 
admirables,  en  pleine  ville  au  milieu  de  tout  cela,  la 
Tamise,  grise,  large,  a  moitie  mer,  coulant  sinistre  et 
chargee  de  navires  sous  les  vieux  ponts,  entre  des  rives 
sans  quai ;  tout  mon  Walter  Scott  me  remontait  a  la 
t«te.' 

Ferry  delighted  in  the  sunshine  and  genial 
warmth  of  Cannes  in  November  and  December. 
The  letters,  always  natural  in  tone,  are  sometimes 
enlivened  by  an  amusing  anecdote,  such  as  Talley- 
rand's reply  when  he  was  asked  why  he  had  such 
a  stupid  wife  :  c  Parceque  cela  repose/ 


The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention : — 

Les  Visages  de  Bresil.     Par  Paul  Adam. 

An  endeavour  to  describe  the  variety  and  rich  colour  of  life  in 
Brazil,  and  the  Latin  forces  that  have  installed  the  spirit  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries  in  the  New  World. 

Louqsor  sans  les  Pharaons.  Legendes  et  chansons 
populaires  de  la  haute  Egypte,  recueillies  par  Georges 
Legrain. 

The  author,  Director  of  the  works  of  the  Service  des  Antiquites 
at  Karnak,  has  collected  the  tales  and  songs  from  the  natives. 
They  form  delightful  reading,  and  are  illustrated  by  admirable 
photographs. 
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Bonaparte  et  TEgypte.     Par  Jehan  d'lvray. 

Describes  the  way  in  which  the  existence  of  the  army  and  of  its 
young  general  was  organised,  from  studies  made  in  the  country 
itself. 

Gerard  de  Nerval.  Le  poete — rhomme  d'apres 
des  manuscrits  ct  documents  inedits.  Par  Aristide 
Marie. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  analysis  of  De  Nerval's 
admirable  prose,  c  sobre  et  fraiche,  sans  recherche  apparente,  mais 
de  distinction  finement  nuanc£e.'  There  is  a  useful  bibliography. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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THE    HISTORY    OF   A    HEBREW 
LEXICON. 

F  the  writers  concerned  in  the  curious 
entanglement  with  which  I  propose  to 
deal,  the  first  in  both  logical  and  chrono- 
logical order  is  Valentine  Schindler, 
sometime  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  Universities  of  Wittenberg  and 
Helmstadt.  Of  him  I  know  nothing  beyond  what 
can  be  learnt  from  the  title-page  and  prefaces  to 
his  '  Lexicon  pentaglotton,'  published  posthumously 
at  Hanover  in  1612.  As  Schindler's  part  in  the 
ensuing  drama  was  a  purely  passive  one,  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  further  about  him,  except  to 
note  that  his  lexicon  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
larger  libraries,  and  that  it  was  evidently  recog- 
nised in  its  day  as  a  standard  authority  in  England 
as  well  as  on  the  continent. 

Next  comes  William  Alabaster,  Latin  poet  and 
divine,  born  1567,  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  known  to 
fame  as  the  author  of  the  Latin  tragedy  *  Roxana,' 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  that  '  if  we  pro- 
duced anything  [in  Latin  verse]  worthy  of  notice 
before  the  elegies  of  Milton  it  was  perhaps  Ala- 
baster's "  Roxana."  As  we  shall  see,  Alabaster 
occupied  his  later  years  in  the  pursuit  of  recondite 
studies  in  prophetic  divinity.  He  died  in  1640. 
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Our  third  writer,  Herbert  Thorndike,  was  pro- 
bably born  in  1598.  He,  too,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  proceeded  B.A. 
in  1617,  and  was  afterwards  elecled  a  fellow  of  his 
college.  As  a  young  man  he  was  conspicuous  for 
his  knowledge  of  oriental  languages,  and  especially 
of  rabbinical  literature.  He  was  appointed  Hebrew 
ledturer  to  his  college  in  1640,  and  later  on  helped 
Walton  in  the  compilation  of  his  great '  Polyglott,' 
undertaking  the  Syriac  part,  besides  a  share  in  the 
general  supervision  of  the  whole  work.  As  a 
theologian  he  has  lately  been  singled  out  by  Dr. 
Wickham  Legg  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  High 
Anglican  school  of  devout  learning  and  piety 
which  persisted  as  an  undercurrent  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  came  to  the  surface  again 
in  the  Traftarian  movement.  He  was  appointed 
to  a  prebend  of  Westminster  in  1661,  and  died  in 
1672. 

As  long  ago  as  1856  Mr.  Haddan,  in  his  life  of 
Thorndike,1  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  the  title-pages  of  the  only  two  copies 
known  of  an  Epitome  Lexici  Hebraici,  etc., 
published,  as  Thorndike's  work,  in  1635,  the 
latter's  name  being  given  as  c  Thornedike '  in  the 
copy  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  as  'Thornidicke' 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  copy.  Mr. 
Haddan  also  drew  attention2  to  an  entry  in 
Nichols' '  History  of  Leicestershire'  (vol.  iv,  p.  133) 
of  a  supposed  earlier  edition  or  issue  of  22nd 
June,  1632. 

1  Thorndike's  Works.    [Lib.  of  Anglo-Cath.  Theol.]  vi,  p.  267. 

2  Ibid.  p.  176. 
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A  further  step  was  taken  when  Mr.  Sayle,  in 
the  catalogue  of  early  English  books  in  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Library,  stated  in  his  notes  that 
the  body  of  this  work  is  identical  with  that  of 
William  Alabaster's  undated 'SpiraculumTubarum.' 

I  have  lately  been  fortunate  enough  to  trace  the 
work  two  stages  further,  and  thereby  to  get  near 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  Mr.  Haddan 
and  Mr.  Sayle  only  raised. 

The  relation  between  Thorndike's  'Epitome' 
and  Alabaster's  '  Spiraculum '  being  once  pointed 
out,  the  next  step  was  to  compare  the  latter  with 
the  same  author's  'Lexicon  Pentaglotton,'  1637, 
and,  as  was  to  be  expedled,  the  body  of  the  work 
was  again  found  to  be  the  same. 

My  next  move  was  to  look  up  both  Alabaster 
and  Thorndike  in  London's  Catalogue,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  which,  if  any,  of  the  issues  finally  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  bookselling  trade.  I  found 
neither  name,  but  on  the  page  opposite  that  on 
which  I  hoped  to  find  Thorndike's,  the  following 
caught  my  eye  : — '  Shinlderi  [sic']  lexicon.  Penta- 
glotton/ etc. 

On  turning  to  the  work  in  question,  'Schindleri 
Lexicon  pentaglotton.  ...  In  Epitomen  redaftum 
a  G.  A.,'  1635,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  the 
body  of  the  work  to  be  again  the  same. 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  three  issues  dated 
1635,  one  dated  1637,  and  one  undated,  but  which 
from  a  reference  in  the  preface  can  be  assigned  to 
the  year  1633;  that  is  to  say  with  five  issues 
within  as  many  years,  giving  four  different  titles 
and  three  different  authors.  One  point  only  is 
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common  to  all.  William  Jones  has  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  placing  his  name  as  publisher  on  all 
five  issues,  thereby  gaining  credit  for  what  is  pro- 
bably something  of  a  record  even  in  the  history  of 
the  early  seventeenth  century  book  trade. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Librarians  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Library  and  of  the  Library  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  I  was  able  to  have  the  two 
Thorndike  issues  in  London  for  comparison  at  the 
British  Museum  with  the  Schindler  and  Alabaster 
there,  and  with  the  '  Spiraculum '  from  Dr. 
Williams's  Library.  Mr.  Esdaile  and  I  thus  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  copies  of  all  five 
issues  at  the  same  time. 

The  five  issues  are  as  follows : — 

a.  SPIRACULUM  |  TUBARUM  |  siue  \  Fons  spmtualium 
expositionum  \  ex  <equiuocis  Pentaglotti  \  significationibus  \ 
Authore  Guilielmo  Alabastro  Anglo  \  Londini  |  Ex 
officind  Guil:  Tones.  \  Extant  in  ccemeterio  \  D.  Pauli.  ad 
insigne  \  Pap<e. 

fol.  pp.  [2]+ 18  +  [292].  Contents: — p.  [i]  title  en- 
graved and  surrounded  by  geometrical  design  by  T. 
Linsted ;  1-18,  sig.  A-D  in  folios  and  E  a  single  leaf, 
a  mystical  essay  with  running  head-line  c  Ecce  Sponsus 
venit,  Procedite  ei  obviam' ;  18,  catchword  'Litera  N' ; 
[1-272],  sig.  A-Z,  Aa-Ll  in  fours,  a  pentaglott  lexicon, 
arranged  in  double  columns,  numbered  i  to  559,  there 
being  several  errors  in  numeration  ;  [272]  catchword 
*  Rasche ' ;  [273-292],  sig.  Mm  in  sixes,  Nn  in  fours, 
4  Rasche  Theboth,  sive  abbreviaturae  Hebraeae.  Ad 
Lectorem  Gualth.  Keuchenius,'  etc.y  arranged  in  double 
columns,not  numbered;  [291]  ad  fin.  °nW?  nSplJV  [sic] 
[i.e.  Laus  Deo  meo].  Bodl.  B.  5.17.  Th".  Seid. ;'  U.L.C. 
Sayle  5057;  D.W.L.  1079.0.8. 

V  FF 
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b.  SCHINDLERI 
HEBRAICVM, 


LEXICON  |  PENTAGLOTTON,  I 

CHALDAICVML    SYRIA- |  CVM, 


TALMVDICO-  |   RABBINICVM,   ET   |   ARABI- 

.  CVM  ;  |  In  Epitomen  redadhim  a  G.A.  |  Vna  cum  \ 
ABBREVIATVRIS  HEBR^IS.  [line.]  [Device. 
McKerrow,  423.]  [line.]  LONDINT,  \  Excudebat 
GVLIELMVS  IONES,  1635.  |  Proftant  apud  Cornelium 
Bee  et  Laurentium  Sadler  in  vico  vulgo  dicto  Little 
Britain*. 

fol.  pp.  [4]  +  [292].  Contents:— [i]  title;  [3],  sig.  J, 
[ornament.]  c  Le<5tori.  |  Exhibeo  tibi  quinque  linguarum,' 
etc.,  no  catchword;  [4]  blank;  [1-292]  Lexicon  and 
Rasche  Theboth  as  before — the  sheets  re-issued. 

B.M.  12904.  g.i.;  &  Bodl.  Mar.  9. 

c.  EPITOME  |  LEXICI  HEBRAICI,  |  SYRIACI, 
RABINICI,  ET  I  ARABICI.  I  VNA  CVM  OBSER- 
VATIONI-IBVS  CIRCA  LINGVAM  HEBREAM| 

et  Grecam  |  Authore  Harberto  Thornidicke  Cantabri- 
gienfi.  [Device.  McKerrow,  423.]  [line.]  LONDINI,| 
Typis  Gulielmi  Tones  1635. 

fol.  pp.  [2]  +  [292].  Contents: — [i]  title,  a  cancel; 
No  '  Le&ori ';  [1-292]  Lexicon  and  Rasche  Theboth 
as  before.  U.L.C.  K.*  1.8. 

d.  Exactly  as  c  £,'  except  for  the  alteration  of c  Thornidicke  ' 
to  c  Thornedike,'  and  for  some  slight  shiftings  of  the 
type.  These  latter  are  just  such  as  would  easily  occur 
when  the  forme  was  loosened.  The  whole  title-page 
was  certainly  not  re-set ;  the  same  instances  of  foul  case 
occur  in  the  word  '  Rabinici,'  for  example.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  assign  priority  to  either 
on  internal  evidence ;  the  slight  differences  of  spacing 
required  by  the  different  spellings  of  the  name  may 
just  as  well  be  closing  up  or  spacing  out.  The  Cam- 
bridge copy,  it  is  true,  shows  some  quads  which  are  not 
present  in  the  Jesus  College  copy,  but  this  is  most 
probably  due  to  heavier  inking.  J.C.O.  1^.5.5. 
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e.  LEXICON  |  PENTAGLOTTON,  |  HEBRAICVM,  | 

Chaldaicum,  |  Syriacum,  Talmu-  |  dico-Rabbinicum, 
&  |  Arabicum.  [line.]  Authore  Guilielmo  Alabaftro 
Anglo,  [line.]  Vnh  cum  dbbreviaturis.  Hebrxis.  [line?] 
LONDINI,  |  Excudebat  Guilielmus  lones  \  Extant 
in  Coemeterio  |  D.Ptf#/zadin-  |  figneCampanae.  |  1637. 
fol.  pp.  [4]  +  [292].  Contents:— [i]  title,  within 
elaborate  woodcut  compartment :  two  columns  wreathed 
in  grapes,  surmounted  by  cherubs,  date  in  blank  panel 
at  foot,  no  device  ;  [3],  sig.  f ,  [woodcut.]  *  Lectori.  | 
Exhibeo  tibi  quinque  linguarum '  etc.,  no  catchword  ; 
[4]  blank;  [1-292]  Lexicon  and  Rasche  Theboth  as 
before.  B.M.  621.  m.  i. 

The  date  of  the  '  Spiraculum '  is  established  by  a 
passage  on  p.  17  of  the  mystical  essay: — 

Appendix  ad  primam  tub  am. 

Sciat  Lector  quod  non  a  multo  tempore,  praeparatum 
sit  tubae  hujus  praeconium,  sed  tantum  superiori  anno, 
per  Spiritus  S.  illuminationem,  intellexi  tempus  a  Deo 
definitum,  anno  hoc  1633  quando  thesauri  sapientiae 
Divinae  aperirentur,  &  nuntium  Christi  venientis  emit- 
teretur.  Propterea  tertia  pars  libri  illius,  non  erat  com- 
posita,  quando  prima  pars  praelo  subiecta  est.  Sed  per 
successivas  meditationes,  inter  imprimendum  crevit,  non 
sine  maximo  labore,  &  continuis  vigilijs. 

The  '  prima  pars '  referred  to  is  undoubtedly  the 
small  quarto  published  by  Alabaster  in  this  same 
year  (1633)  anc^  usually  catalogued  under  the  title 
'  Ecce  Sponsus  venit ' ;  the  essay  I  take  to  con- 
stitute the  '  tertia  pars/  while  the  lexicon  is  pre- 
sumably the  second  part.1 

1  That  this  is  the  order  is  evident  from  the  expression  *  suc- 
cessivas meditationes,'  which  could  hardly  be  applied  to  the  lexicon. 
It  is  also  evident  from  the  signatures  and  catchword  of  the  essay 
that,  although  intended  to  be  placed  before  the  lexicon,  it  was 
printed  (and  presumably  written)  after  the  lexicon. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  'Ecce  sponsus  venit' 
should  be  considered  to  be  the  motto  of  the  whole 
series,  and  that  the  first  part  should  be  catalogued 
as  '  I  [i.e.  Prima]  Tuba  Pulchritudinis,'  etc.  This 
is  certainly  supported  by  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  engraved  title-page,  and  by  the  fa<5l  that 
'  Ecce  sponsus  venit '  appears  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  running  head-line  to  both  parts. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  part — viz.  the 
lexicon — we  find  a  clear  statement  of  its  origin 
and  objeft  on  page  13  of  the  essay. 

Quia  cum  tota  vis  praedicationis  meae,  testimonijs  verbi 
Divini  nitatur,  in  cujus  expositione  significationes  vocum 
plures  adhibeo,  quam  quae  in  Lexicis  Hebr^eis  reperiuntur: 
potent  animum  legentis  subire  dubitatio,  ne  varietas  haec 
significationum  e  cerebro  meo  excogitata  sit,  sine  funda- 
mento  veritatis,  &  praeter  vocum  naturam.  .  .  .  Propterea 
in  testimonium  veritatis,  quod  omnia  a  me  candide,  & 
syncere  agantur,  adjunxi  Dictionarium  hoc  a  doctissimo 
viro  Valentino  Schindlero  collectum,  quod  in  epitomen 
contractum,  imprimendum  curavi :  quoniam  exemplaria 
priora  non  facile  ubique  parari  possint.  Et  quinque  hae 
dialecti  tanquam  vectes  tabernaculi,  in  uni  veritatis 
compage,  quinquaginta  tabulas  totidem  capitum  primae 
tubae  meae  confirmabunt. 

There  is  then,  on  the  surface,  no  mystery  about 
the  c  Spiraculum  Tubarum.'  Nor  can  Alabaster 
and  his  publisher  be  blamed  for  desiring  to  tap 
the  purses  of  the  profane  as  well  as  those  of  the 
initiated  by  re-issuing,  a  couple  of  years  later,  some 
of  the  unsold  sheets  of  the  second  part  as  a  lexicon 
pure  and  simple,  with  a  fresh  title-page  and  intro- 
duftory  note.  This  latter  contains,  once  more,  a 
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plain  and  candid  statement  of  the  source  of  the 
work : — 

Le&ori.  Exhibeo  tibi  quinque  linguarum,  vel  potius 
quinque  dialectorum  sacrae  linguae  compendium,  quarum 
primitiae  in  Hebraica  &  Chaldaica  iam  olim  a  spiritu  S. 
consecratae  sunt.  Quod  eo  consilio  feci,  ut  disparentibus 
maioris  voluminis  exemplis,  haberent  studiosi  non  solum 
tabulam  vocum  simplicium  interpretandarum,  ad  authores 
intelligendos ;  verum  etiam  uberrimum  commentarium  in 
totam  Scripturam. 

Our  indulgence  is  strained  perhaps,  but  not 
strained  beyond  endurance,  by  the  further  re-issue 
in  1637  of  the  same  sheets  with  yet  a  third  title- 
page  from  which  Schindler's  name  disappears,  and 
on  which  Alabaster's  now  appears  in  full,  and  no 
longer  as  epitomiser,  but  masquerading  as  author. 

But  what  about  the  two  Thorndike  issues  ? 
What  share,  if  any,  did  Thorndike  have  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Epitome,  and  for  what  reason 
did  the  two  cancel  title-pages  bearing  his  name 
come  to  be  set  up  ?  Thorndike's  biographer,  even 
though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Alabaster  and 
Schindler  issues,  was  uneasy  about  the  work,  of 
which  he  writes  as  follows l  : — 

The  book  itself  hardly  answers  to  its  title.  It  is  a 
lexicon  certainly  of  the  specified  languages,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Chaldee,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  the  triliteral  primitives  being  followed  under 
each  letter  by  the  few  of  more  letters  than  three.  But 
the  observations  on  the  Hebrew  tongue  are  none  at  all ; 
and  those  on  the  Greek  amount  to  less  than  forty  Greek 
words  scattered  throughout  the  Lexicon,  mainly  (although 

1  loc.  cit.  p.  267. 
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not  wholly)  such  as  KI/CI,  o-i/ce/Da,  etc.,  where  the  Greek 
happens  to  tally  with  the  Hebrew. 

In  another  place  he  describes  it  as  '  now  forgotten 
and  out  of  date  ;  and  noticeable  to  a  biographer  of 
Thorndike  principally  for  the  pious  ascription  of 
glory  to  the  Most  High,  with  which  it  concludes/ 
Unfortunately  even  the  '  pious  ascription/  which 
is,  at  best,  nothing  more  than  the  conventional 
'Laus  Deo/  turns  out  to  be  merely  reprinted  from 
the  original  Schindler  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
forty  odd  G*eek  words. 

The  lexicon  is,  in  fadt,  exa<5tly  what  it  sets  out 
to  be  in  the  Schindler  issue  —  viz.,  an  epitome  of 
Valentine  Schindler's  '  Lexicon  pentaglotton/  pub- 
lished posthumously  at  Hanover  in  1612,  the  1992 
columns  of  the  latter  being  reduced  to  559  by  the 
omission  of  the  examples  and  such  abbreviations 
as  '  duo  significat  '  for  the  original  c  duo  significata 
habet/  Beyond  this  I  cannot  find  that  one  jot  or 
tittle  has  been  added  or  altered. 

The  '  Rasche  Theboth/  I  ought  to  add,  is  not 
epitomized,  but  is  reprinted  in  full  from  the  original 
Schindler.  Mr.  Haddan's  suggestion  that  '  Keu- 
chenius  would  appear  to  have  superintended  the 
printing  of  the  book  in  London  '  is,  therefore, 
without  foundation,  though  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  has  lent  colour  to  it  by  noting  the 
c  Rasche  Theboth  '  as  appearing  in  the  Epitome 
and  in  the  later  edition  of  the  complete  work,  but 
making  no  mention  of  its  presence  in  the  original 
edition  of  1612,  where,  however,  it  is  to  be  found. 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  Thorndike's  share 
in  the  work,  we  must  go  back  to  the  supposed 
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issue  of  1632.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say,  as  Haddan 
does,  that  Nichols  c  circumstantially  describes  the 
book  as  "labore  Herberti  Thornedick,  June  22, 
1632."  What  Nichols  really  says  is: — 

He  published  also  the  following  books :  I.  Epitome 
Lexici  Hebraic!,  Syriaci,  Rabbinici,  &  Arabici,  una  cum 
Observationibus  circa  Linguam  Hebraeam  &  Graecam ; 
Labore  Herberti  Thornedick.  June  22,  1632.  (William 
Jones.)1 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Thorndike  issues 
are  both  dated  1635,  and  that,  as  Haddan  remarks, 
there  is  no  '  Preface  or  other  document  prefixed 
or  subjoined,  to  which  another  date  might  be 
attached.'  '  The  only  conjecture,  and  that  a  pro- 
bable one  .  .  .  seems  to  be,  that  the  book  appeared 
first  in  1632,  and  again,  twice,  and  each  time  with 
a  new  title-page,  in  1635;  a  practice  exceedingly 
common  at  the  time.'  The  conjecture  would  have 
passed  muster  if  Nichols  had  given  only  the  year 
1632,  but  the  addition  'June  22nd,'  in  the  absence 
of  any  preface  to  which  it  could  have  been  sub- 
joined, suggests  nothing  as  much  as  an  extract 
from  the  Stationers'  Registers.  And  sure  enough 
under  the  date  in  question  we  find  the  following 
entry:2 — 

William  Jones.  Entred  for  his  Copy  ...  a  booke 
called  Epitome  Lexici  Hebraici  Syriaci  Rabeinici  et  Arabici 
vna  cum  obseruationibus  Circa  linguam  Hebream  et  Grecam 
authore  Harberto  Thornidicke.  vj  d. 

This  is  interesting,  quite  apart  from  the  special 
question  under  discussion,  as  showing,  what  has  I 

1  Nichols'  'Leicestershire,'  iv,  p.  133. 

2  Arber,  Stat.  Reg.  IV,  280. 
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believe  not  been  noticed  before,  that  Nichols  was 
making  use  of  the  Stationers'  Registers  as  long  ago 
as  the  beginning  of  last  century. 

It  appears  then  that  in  1632,  the  year  in  which 
Alabaster  tells  us  he  first  conceived  his  scheme 
of  prophetic  writings,  William  Jones,  who  pub- 
lished Alabaster's  '  Roxana '  in  the  same  year,  and 
his  so-called  c  Ecce  sponsus  venit '  in  the  following 
year,  entered  under  his  name  at  Stationers'  Hall  a 
Lexicon  by  Thorndike.  That  in  the  following 
year,  1633,  a  prophetical  work  with  the  title 
'  Spiraculum  Tubarum  '  appeared  under  Alabaster's 
name,  with  a  lexicon  appended.  That  two  years 
later,  in  1635,  this  appendix  was  re-issued  separ- 
ately (a)  under  a  correct  title,  with  prefatory  note, 
(b)  twice  under  Thorndike's  name  with  a  title 
bearing  little  or  no  relation  to  the  work  itself,  but 
corresponding  almost  exactly  to  the  entry  of  1632. 

Three  fairly  plausible  conjeftures  have  occurred 
to  me  as  to  Thorndike's  share  in  the  work. 

(i)  Thorndike  may  have  been  engaged  on  a 
lexicon  and  may  have  abandoned  it,  or  have  handed 
over  his  material  to  Alabaster,  when  he  found  that 
the  latter  was  hurrying  through  a  similar  work  in 
connection  with  his  prophetic  writings.  The 
main  objections  to  this  conjedture  are  that  Thorn- 
dike  never  on  any  previous  or  subsequent  occasion 
published  anything  with  William  Jones,  so  that  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  should  have  entered  upon 
negotiations  with  him  independently  of  Alabaster, 
and  further  that,  as  I  have  shown  above,  there  is 
no  sign  of  the  incorporation  of  previous  indepen- 
dent research  in  the  hastily  compiled  Epitome. 
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(2)  Alabaster    may    have    asked    Thorndike    in 
1632     to    contribute    some    'observations    circa 
linguam  Hebream  et  Grecam,'  while  being  himself 
responsible  for  the   main   body  of   the   Epitome. 
The  title  as  given  is  quite  capable  of  this  interpre- 
tation.    The  entries  in   the  Stationers'   Registers 
are  notoriously  haphazard,  and  the  omission  of  the 
names  of  both  Schindler  and  Alabaster  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  general  standard  of  inaccuracy. 

Thorndike  having  apparently  failed  to  get  his 
contribution  ready  to  time,  that  portion  of  the 
entry  would  naturally  be  omitted  when  the  work 
came  to  be  published.  Jones  may  then  be  sup- 
posed to  have  issued  a  few  copies  with  the  regis- 
tered title  in  order  to  preserve  his  copyright,  and 
Thorndike  must  have  objected  to  the  spelling 
'  Thornidicke,'  and  have  induced  Jones  to  alter  the 
spelling  to  that  which  he  uses  for  his  own  Latin 
epitaph — viz.,  '  Thornedike.'  I  confess,  however, 
that  it  requires  some  courage  to  argue  that  Thorn- 
dike  demanded  the  re-spelling  of  his  name  on 
copies  of  a  bogus  issue  of  a  work  in  which  he  had 
in  reality  no  share. 

(3)  Alabaster,  who  was  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age  at  this  time,  may  have  employed  Thorndike, 
then  a  young  Cambridge  Fellow  of  thirty-three,  to 
undertake  the  drudgery  of  compiling  the  Epitome, 
while  he  himself  was  engaged  upon  the  'Spira- 
culum.'     The   expression   '  imprimendum    curavi ' 
in  Alabaster's  essay  does  not  preclude  this.     In  this 
case  Thorndike  was  apparently  content  to  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel  when  the  book  was  first  pub- 
lished  as   an   appendix   to   the  '  Spiraculum,'   and 
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again  when,  in  1637,  it  was  re-issued  as  Alabaster's 
work,  rousing  himself  only  in  1635  to  protest 
against  the  mis-spelling  of  his  name. 

Even  if  we  were  certain  as  to  Thorndike's  share 
in  the  work,  it  would  still  be  possible  to  suggest 
more  than  one  theory  as  to  the  order  of  the  three 
title-pages  of  1635. 

So  far  I  have  rather  taken  for  granted  that  the 
'Schindler'  issue  should  take  precedence,  as  being 
the  one  under  which  the  book  established  itself  in 
the  trade ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  book  was  never 
intended  to  be  put  upon  the  market  in  any  large 
quantities  with  either  of  the  '  Thorndike '  title- 
pages. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  issue  of  the 
lexicon  without  the  essay  was  an  independent 
venture  of  Jones's,  taken  without  consultation  with 
either  Alabaster  or  Thorndike.  In  this  case,  the 
lexicon  being  without  even  a  running  head-line  to 
guide  him,  Jones  might  naturally  turn  for  a  title 
to  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Registers,  thereby 
calling  forth  the  wrath  at  once  of  Thorndike  for 
mutilating  his  name,  and  of  Alabaster  for  mis- 
describing  the  work. 

Whatever  points  may  still  be  in  doubt,  this 
much  is  clear.  Alabaster  was  responsible  for  the 
conception  and  general  arrangement  of  the  c  Spira- 
culum  Tubarum,'  whether  he  actually  did  the 
epitomizing  of  the  lexicon  or  not ;  Alabaster  wrote 
the  introductory  note  to  the  '  Schindler '  issue  and 
in  all  probability  drew  up  the  title-page  which 
was  printed  with  it.  Whatever  share  Thorndike 
had  in  the  work  was  without  doubt  a  subordinate 
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one,  and  all  four  later  issues  should  certainly  be 
described  as  re-issues  of  the  lexicon  appended  to 
the  c  Spiraculum.' 

Probably  Jones  drew  up  and  issued  the  title-page 
of  1637  without  consulting  Alabaster.  It  seems 
hardly  likely  that  the  latter  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  reprinting  of  his  prefatory  note  with  a 
new  title-page  which  rendered  it  meaningless.  It 
is  much  more  likely  that  this  issue  was  a  last  un- 
authorised attempt  on  Jones's  part  to  get  rid  of  the 
balance  of  his  stock  of  the  lexicon.  The  elaborate 
woodcut  compartment  gives  a  false  appearance  of 
importance  to  the  issue,  but,  though  I  have  not 
found  other  examples  of  it,  it  is,  I  think,  pretty 
clear  that  it  is  only  a  stock  one,  not  specially 
designed  for  this  work. 

STEPHEN  K.  JONES. 
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THE    NEEDS   OF    SCOTTISH 
LIBRARIES.' 

HEN  the  Scottish  Library  Association 
was  founded  in  1907  its  purpose  was 
declared  to  be  '  to  unite  all  persons 
engaged  in,  or  interested  in,  Library 
work  throughout  Scotland,  by  holding 
Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  matters  affecting 
the  well-being  of  Scottish  libraries;  to  promote 
whatever  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  library 
administration,  and  of  the  qualifications  and  status 
of  librarians  in  Scotland ;  and  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  social  intercourse  among  the  members 
of  the  Association.'  The  Association  was  formed 
as  a  tentative  project.  There  was  in  existence 
the  Library  Association,  with  a  membership  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  with 
central  offices  in  London  from  which  all  the  rami- 
fications of  the  British  library  world  might  be 
controlled.  The  Library  Association  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  excellent  work  ;  but  the  very  magni- 
tude of  its  scope  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
adequate  attention  to  be  given  to  minor  local 
details.  Of  the  302  libraries  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Parliamentary  Return  (1912)  there 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Library  Association,  at  Montrose,  I3th  June,  1914,  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Millar,  Chief-Librarian,  Dundee.  (Abridged  report.) 
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were  180  in  England;  56  in  Scotland;  26  in 
Ireland  ;  and  40  in  Wales.  In  these  circumstances 
England  inevitably  occupied  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  Library  Association.  The  situation,  indeed, 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  British  Parliament. 
England  was  '  the  predominant  partner/  and  there 
was  need  for  delegation  of  some  kind  so  that  local 
requirements  might  be  considered,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  library  world  made  more  secure. 
There  was  clamant  necessity  for  some  form  of 
Home  Rule,  so  that  authentic  information  might 
be  supplied  as  to  the  wants  of  special  sections  of 
library  work ;  and  it  was  to  supply  this  want  that 
the  Scottish  Library  Association  was  founded. 
There  was  no  thought  of  rivalling  the  larger 
Association  —  indeed,  all  the  leading  Scottish 
librarians  are  members  of  both  Associations — and 
the  two  bodies  have  always  worked  harmoniously. 
Now  that  the  Scottish  Library  Association  has 
entered  upon  the  seventh  year  of  its  existence,  it 
is  advisable  to  take  stock  of  the  progress  it  has 
made,  and  to  consider  how  its  operations  may 
be  judiciously  extended.  From  the  Report  for 
1913-14  it  will  be  seen  that  it  began  in  1907  with 
63  members,  and  now  there  are  144  members;  all 
either  professional  librarians,  or  diredlly  interested 
in  library  work.  Glasgow  naturally  heads  the  list 
with  64  members,  Edinburgh  follows  with  21, 
Dundee  with  17,  and  Aberdeen  with  3,  making  a 
total  of  105  for  the  four  largest  cities.  The  status 
of  the  Association  has  been  amply  acknowledged 
by  receptions  given  to  the  members  by  the  Town 
Councils  and  University  rulers  in  Edinburgh, 
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Dunfermline,  Perth,  St.  Andrews,  and  Glasgow, 
and  now  we  are  meeting  in  Montrose,  and  have 
invitations  from  Dundee  and.  Aberdeen.  It  is 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  Scottish 
Library  Association  is  a  recognized  authority  in 
library  matters. 

It  falls  to  us  now  to  consider  how  that  position 
may  be  utilized  to  promote  the  progress  of  library 
affairs  in  Scotland.  And  this  involves  a  statement 
of  the  present  condition  of  library  work  in  this 
country.  During  the  first  twenty  years  after  the 
Library  Aft  of  1850  comparatively  few  of  the 
English  Burghs  adopted  the  A6t ;  indeed,  the  library 
movement  did  not  attain  much  force  in  England 
until  about  1887.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand, 
Airdrie  adopted  the  A61  in  1853,  Dundee  in  1866, 
Paisley  in  1867,  other  burghs  following  rapidly 
during  the  succeeding  decade.  An  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  libraries  was  introduced  in 
1880,  when  Dunfermline  adopted  the  A6ls,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  library 
movement  spread  throughout  the  land.  In  their 
enthusiasm  some  of  the  smaller  Scottish  Burghs 
applied  for  gifts  of  library  buildings  when  they 
had  not  the  means  to  maintain  them  adequately. 
Thus  we  find  buildings  admirably  adapted  in  every 
way  for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  coming  generations,  deprived 
of  all  chance  of  success  because  the  penny-rate 
limit  imposed  by  the  A6ts  is  quite  inadequate  to 
support  the  libraries  in  certain  districts.  Take  as 
an  extreme  instance  the  case  of  Thurso.  The 
library  there  was  opened  so  far  back  as  1835,  and 
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came  under  the  Acts  at  a  later  date.  With  a 
population  of  3,335,  the  penny  rate  gives  an 
income  of  £40,  of  which  the  sum  of  £15  is  ex- 
pended on  books  (there  are  no  newspapers),  leaving 
only  £25  for  upkeep.  The  Carnegie  Library  at 
Kinross,  opened  in  1906,  has  a  total  income  of 
£115  from  the  rate,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Return  (May,  1911)  had  a  deficiency  of 
£16.  Numerous  examples  could  be  given  of 
other  libraries  in  Scotland  where  the  income  cannot 
possibly  meet  the  legitimate  requirements,  even 
when  the  library  buildings  have  been  given  by 
Mr.  Carnegie,  or  by  local  donors.  In  the  number 
of  the  '  Library  Association  Record '  for  March, 
1913,  there  are  tables  showing  all  the  particulars 
of  minor  public  libraries  in  the  three  Kingdoms, 
and  these  tables  are  full  of  instruction  for  those 
who  wish  to  shape  the  future  policy  of  the  Scottish 
libraries. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  library  question 
that  must  be  considered — viz.,  when  a  portion  of 
the  library  rate  has  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
Museums  and  Picture  Galleries,  the  difficulties  of 
the  Management  to  avoid  bankruptcy  are  vastly 
intensified.  Only  in  Aberdeen  among  Scottish 
Cities  is  there  a  special  Museum  and  Art  Galleries 
rate;  all  other  public  Museums  and  Galleries  have 
to  be  financed  by  inroads  upon  the  Library  rate. 
Take  Dundee  as  a  notable  instance.  In  the  library 
world,  Dundee  takes  rank  after  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  as  the  most  successful  institution  of  the 
kind.  But  I  think  it  will  be  possible  to  show 
that  Dundee  far  exceeds  either  the  eastern  or  the 
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western  metropolis  in  obtaining  the  classical 
equivalent  of  '  ninepence  for  fourpence.'  Before 
the  Acts  were  adopted  in  1866,  the  Town  Council 
feued  a  central  site  for  the  purpose  of  an  Albert 
Memorial,  on  the  condition  that  space  would  be 
allotted  in  the  proposed  building  for  a  Free  Library, 
Consequently,  the  Dundee  Free  Library  was  opened 
in  1869  without  a  single  penny  of  the  rate  having 
been  absorbed  in  buildings.  In  1872,  an  extension 
of  the  original  building  was  made  for  a  Museum 
and  Picture  Gallery,  and  in  1892,  the  debt  of 
£10,000  on  this  building  was  defrayed  by  a  gift 
from  .the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Keiller.  When  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  found  Branch  Libraries  in 
Dundee  the  first  of  these  was  established  at  Lochee, 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  who 
built  the  Library  and  gave  £500  towards  supply- 
ing books ;  and  the  Branch  Library  was  ready  for 
occupancy  without  costing  the  ratepayers  a  single 
penny.  The  gift  of  £37,000  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
enabled  the  Free  Library  Committee  to  establish 
five  Branch  Libraries  in  various  parts  of  the  city ; 
but  before  these  could  be  erected  sites  had  to  be 
found  by  local  donors,  and  these  cost  the  Town 
Council  and  local  donors  no  less  a  sum  than 
£12,000,  spread  over  ten  years.  This  was  ex- 
clusive entirely  of  the  cost  of  site  and  building  of 
the  Lochee  Library.  Hence  there  had  only  to  be 
provided,  out  of  the  penny  rate,  and  later  the  two- 
penny rate  made  conditional  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 
such  sums  as  were  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  periodicals,  and  for  the  working  expenses 
of  the  central  lending  and  reference  libraries, 
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and  the  six  branches.  The  pifture  galleries  and 
museums  contain  works  of  art  and  specimens 
entirely  given  by  local  donors,  the  value  of  these 
donations  being  over  £40,000.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  from  a  penny  rate — or  even  from  a  twopenny 
rate — it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have 
had  either  central  or  branch  libraries,  museums, 
and  picture  galleries  in  Dundee,  without  having 
incurred  a  wearisome  load  of  debt.  And  even  as 
it  is,  with  all  these  splendid  gifts,  it  is  apparent 
that  Dundee  would  have  had  a  very  insufficient 
Library  system.  At  present  the  twopenny  rate 
produces  about  £7,000  of  income,  and  out  of  that 
limited  sum  the  Free  Library  Committee  has  to 
carry  on  a  central  lending  library  (recently  doubled 
in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation),  a  central 
reference  library,  six  fully-equipped  branch  libraries 
and  reading-rooms,  six  picture  galleries,  two  sculp- 
ture galleries,  and  two  extensive  museums. 

In  the  administration  of  library  finance  there 
are  only  two  items  that  may  be  curtailed — the 
account  for  books  purchased,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  library  staff.  To  limit  the  first  of  these  would 
be  to  nullify  the  purpose  for  which  the  library  was 
established ;  to  arrange  a  low  scale  of  wages  would 
condemn  the  important  work  of  distribution  to  be 
inefficiently  carried  out.  Clearly,  then,  unless  the 
progress  of  the  library  movement  is  to  be  paralysed, 
some  means  must  be  devised  for  remedying  these 
defects,  and  averting  the  danger  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  Public  Libraries  proving  abortive.  And 
here  again  Mr.  Carnegie  proffers  aid.  He  has 
laid  aside  a  munificent  sum  of  money  under  the 
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designation  of  the  United  Kingdom  Trust,  leaving 
it  to  his  Trustees  to  apply  the  available  proceeds  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  carry  out  the  philanthropic 
purposes  associated  with  his  name. 

In  considering  the  problem  which  the  Trustees 
have  to  face  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  libraries  to  be  considered — City  Libraries, 
Burgh  Libraries,  and  Rural  Libraries ;  and  though 
there  are  particulars  that  concern  all  these  collec- 
tively, there  are  special  conditions  which  apply  to 
each  class.  First,  as  to  City  Libraries.  Each 
city  has  its  own  needs.  Rules  that  would  apply 
to  the  University  city  of  St.  Andrews  would  be 
quite  inapplicable  to  an  industrial  city  like 
Dundee.  At  St.  Andrews,  books  of  a  special  class 
would  be  desirable  purchases  which  would  be  of 
only  limited  use  at  Dundee,  but  a  subsidy  for  the 
purchase  of  books  equivalent  to  the  ascertained 
needs  of  the  community  would  easily  balance  this 
discrepancy.  As  regards  the  establishment  of 
Branch  Libraries,  we  are  faced  with  the  fac~l  that 
these  have  sometimes  been  founded  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  central  library  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  latter  has  been  curtailed.  Above  all,  before 
branch  libraries  are  established  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  library  rate  is  sufficient  (at 
present  or  prospeclively)  to  maintain  such  branches 
efficiently.  An  incomplete  and  ineffectual  branch 
library  is  an  expensive  incumbrance. 

Secondly,  as  to  Burgh  Libraries — the  same  rule 
as  that  laid  down  about  branches  applies  here. 
Burghs  should  not  be  overweighted  with  library 
apparatus  in  the  form  of  elaborate  buildings  which 
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cannot  be  efficiently  kept  up  from  the  library  rate 
alone.  While  we  owe  a  duty  to  posterity,  we  have 
a  more  immediate  duty  to  our  contemporaries,  and 
these  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  Iconflidl. 
Mr.  Carnegie's  idea  of  helping  burghs  under  the 
condition  that  they  show  a  real  desire  to  help 
themselves  was  an  excellent  one.  In  many  cases, 
however,  even  though  the  desire  for  such  educa 
tion  as  the  library  affords  may  exist,  it  cannot  be 
realized  because  of  local  impecuniosity.  What  is 
needed  is  a  definite  scheme  of  standardizing 
libraries,  both  in  cities  and  in  burghs,  so  that  the 
fundamental  idea  of  a  public  library,  the  spread  of 
education,  may  be  realized.  And  further,  some 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  provide  libraries  for 
rural  districts  which  are  too  far  removed  from 
cities  or  burghs  to  be  easily  reached.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  map  out  rural  areas  for  which 
libraries  might  be  provided  in  central  positions, 
the  upkeep  being  met  by  rates  covering  the  rural 
area.  This  method  would  practically  bring  the 
whole  of  Scotland — urban  and  rural — under  the 
civilizing  influence  of  literature. 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  qualifications  and 
remuneration  of  those  very  important  personages, 
the  Chief  Librarian  and  his  staff.  As  for  the 
Chief  he  may  be  a  Unity,  a  Duality,  or  a  Trinity- 
Librarian,  or  Librarian  and  Art  Curator,  or  Librarian 
Art  Curator  and  Museum  Curator — and  yet  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  standardize  the 
salaries  for  these  special  duties.  In  one  Scottish 
city  the  librarian,  who  has  neither  picture  gallery 
nor  museum  under  his  charge,  has  double  the  salary 
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of  another  librarian  who  has  the  special  knowledge 
required  for  all  three  departments.  In  another 
Scottish  city,  the  librarian  has  a  salary  equal  to 
the  hapless  triune  librarian  mentioned,  while  the 
art  curator  has  an  equal  salary,  and  no  museum 
work  is  attached  to  either  of  these  two.  In  a 
third  Scottish  city,  the  salary  of  the  chief  librarian 
exa<5tly  coincides  with  that  of  the  chief  of  the 
Cleansing  department — '  Scavengers '  we  call  them 
in  Scotland — while  in  still  another,  a  triplicate 
Librarian,  who  has  devoted  a  life-time  to  the 
mastery  of  his  profession,  has  exadtly  the  same 
salary  as  a  clerk  in  a  municipal  department,  whose 
principal  duty  is  to  make  up  a  weekly  pay-sheet, 
and  allocate  accounts.  These  are  not  fairy  tales, 
but  adtual  fa<5ls. 

Then  as  to  the  staff:  it  is  unfortunate  that 
female  labour  has  been  thrust  into  library  work, 
with  the  result  that  the  supply  of  juvenile  labour 
in  library  work  has  been  much  curtailed,  because 
it  is  now  regarded  as  a  profession  not  worth  adopt- 
ing. So  far  as  Dundee  is  concerned,  I  think  I  may 
say  conscientiously  that  I  have  done  what  I  could 
to  raise  the  standard  wages.  Within  six  years  I 
have  arranged  increases  amounting  to  £100  per 
annum  to  the  staff;  and  by  a  new  Graded  Scale  for 
remuneration  and  promotion  there  will  be  £60  to 
£70  per  annum  added  to  the  wages  bill.  But  it  is 
evident  that  this  increase  cannot  go  on  indefinitely 
unaided.  It  may  be  suggested,  therefore,  to  the 
United  Kingdom  Trustees,  that  they  should  con- 
sider whether  certain  cities  and  burghs,  after  the 
examination  of  accounts,  should  not  have  grants 
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towards  purchase  of  books,  or  increase  of  salaries, 
according  to  the  needs  of  special  cases  laid  before 
them.  Poverty-stricken  libraries  should  either  be 
endowed  or  swept  entirely  away  as  derogatory  to 
the  progress  of  the  Library  Movement.  Above  all, 
it  should  be  recognised  that  the  Chief  Librarian  in 
a  prosperous  burgh  is  worthy  of  rank  and  salary  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  head-master  of  an  urban 
school,  in  view  of  the  fa<5t  that  he  has  a  vastly 
larger  range  of  scholars  and  knowledge-seekers  to 
deal  with  as  readers. 

A.  H.  MILLAR. 
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Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Charters,  Rolls,  Deeds, 
Pedigrees,  Pamphlets,  Newspapers,  Monumental 
inscriptions,  maps,  and  miscellaneous  papers  form- 
ing the  Jackson  Collection  at  the  Sheffield  Public 
Reference  Library.  Compiled  by  T.  Walter  Hall 
and  A.  Hermann  Thomas.  Sheffield:  J.  W. 
Northend.  pp.  xvi.  419. 

HE  librarians  of  provincial  towns  and 
cities  arc  often  urged  to  collect  local 
records,  but  it  is  not  often  that  so 
fine  an  assortment  as  that  here  cata- 
logued comes  to  them  by  way  of  gift. 
Sheffield's  good  fortune  in  this  respect  is  not 
undeserved,  for  Professor  Henry  Jackson  tells  us 
that  he  was  hesitating  what  to  do  with  his  brother's 
collection  when  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Walter 
Hall's  'Catalogue  of  the  Charters,  Deeds,  and 
Manuscripts  in  the  Public  Reference  Library ' 
made  it  clear  that  there  were  those  in  Sheffield 
who  were  interested  in  its  history  and  prepared  to 
spend  time  and  trouble  upon  its  records ;  so  to 
Sheffield  the  collection  went.  It  consists  of  the 
papers  acquired  by  members  of  the  Jackson  family 
at  various  times  in  the  course  of  a  century,  and 
more  especially  of  two  purchases  made  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Jackson  late  in  life,  the  one  of  some  of  the 
papers  amassed  by  Joseph  Hunter,  the  historian 
of  Hallamshire,  the  other  those  of  a  next-door 
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neighbour,  Mr.  William  Swift,  a  really  fine  example 
of  a  local  antiquary.  The  great  majority  of  the 
documents  relate  either  to  Yorkshire  or  Derbyshire, 
a  few  to  other  counties.  Perhaps  not  one  of  them 
can  be  called  of  very  great  importance,  but  quite 
apart  from  their  local  interest,  which  is  very  great, 
they  are  sufficiently  varied  to  give  any  student  of 
English  land  tenures  and  social  customs  a  fine 
browsing-ground,  and  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  history  of  English  handwriting.  Even  the 
mere  bibliographer  may  be  pleased  at  finding  two 
examples  of  the  pretty  custom,  when  a  friendly 
lease  was  granted,  of  making  the  annual  rent  a  rose, 
or  at  tracing  the  history  of  a  whole  family  of 
Parkers  by  means  of  successive  deeds,  or  at  making 
the  acquaintance  of  so  many  expressive  words  which 
have  now  become  obsolete.  The  cataloguing  of 
the  collection  by  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Thomas  is  a 
model  of  how  such  work  should  be  done,  and 
Dr.  Jackson's  prefatory  note  contains  sketches  of 
his  grandfather,  father,  and  brother,  all  of  them 
surgeons  practising  at  Sheffield,  which  arc  really 
delightful.  We  hope  that  this  excellent  catalogue, 
like  its  predecessor,  will  attract  further  donations. 

Index  to  the  Works  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman. 
By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.,  B.Sc.  (Oxon.).  Long- 
mans,  Green  &  Co.  pp.  vm.  1 56.  Price  6s.  net. 

Mr.  Rickaby  explains  in  his  preface  that  '  this 
is  not  a  Concordance,  or  Onomasticon ;  it  is  meant 
to  be  a  guide  to  Newman's  thought,  to  the  changes 
of  that  thought,  or,  as  he  would  have  said,  to  the 
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u  development "  which  that  thought  ran  through 
from  the  first  public  utterances  of  the  Fellow 
of  Oriel  to  the  last  words  of  the  aged  Priest  of  the 
Oratory/  The  Index  seems  to  us  very  ingeniously 
planned  and  skilfully  carried  out,  and  we  have  found 
it  extraordinarily  interesting. 

A.  W.  P. 

Hardware.     A  Novel  in  four  books  by  Kineton  Parkes. 
T.  Fisher  Unwin^  London,  1914.     6s. 

It  is  not  the  habit  of  THE  LIBRARY  to  review 
contemporary  English  fiction,  but  if  ever  the  rule 
is  to  be  broken,  we  feel  it  may  be  when  a  pro- 
fessional bookman  makes  an  essay  in  that  branch 
of  literature,  and  therefore  we  are  glad  to  notice 
'  Hardware/  by  Mr.  Kineton  Parkes,  so  well-known 
to  many  of  our  readers  as  a  librarian  until  three 
years  ago.  'Hardware'  is  the  author's  sixth  novel, 
and  indicates,  as  did  his  previous  books,  that  he  is 
clearly  of  the  'school  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells— the  'Saturation  School'  as  Mr. 
Henry  James  calls  it.  The  chapter  arrangement 
and  the  style  of  '  Hardware '  prepare  us  at  once 
for  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Parkes  is  endeavouring 
to  do  for  Birmingham  what  Mr.  Bennett  does  for 
the  Potteries,  and  this  study  of  the  rise  of  Birming- 
ham under  Mr.  Chamberlain — thinly  disguised  as 
Mr.  Richard  Astbury — is  an  interesting  bit  of 
civic  history. 

In  the  consequent  social  and  commercial  up- 
heaval are  involved  the  fortunes  of  the  hero, 
Thorpe  Chatwin,  and  of  Edward  Sharp  and  his 
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family.  The  two  men  are  prophets  of  rival  creeds 
of  business  morality.  Sharp  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  Chatwin 
is  a  lofty-minded  but  practical  idealist.  The 
contest  ends  in  a  compromise  due  to  Sharp's  some- 
what melodramatic  but  none  the  less  attractive 
daughter  Hettie. 

Thorpe  himself  is  perhaps  less  interesting  than 
his  mother  and  father,  both  most  attractive  and 
sympathetically  drawn  figures.  As  a  study  of  the 
fortunes  of  this  family  alone,  the  book  is  well 
worth  reading.  The  skilful  way  in  which  their 
story  and  that  of  the  Sharps  are  welded  into  and 
subordinated  to  the  larger  theme — the  growth  of  a 
great  city — and  the  unobtrusive  enforcing  of  the 
lesson  that  a  city  can  be  great  and  honourable 
only  as  her  individual  citizens  aim  at  greatness  and 
honour,  place  Mr.  Parkes's  work  on  a  high  artistic 
level. 

We  can  conscientiously  recommend  'Hardware' 
to  our  readers  both  for  their  personal  recreation 
and  for  a  place  in  their  libraries,  and  they  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  author's  novels,  c  The 
Altar  of  Moloch/  and  'The  Money-Hunt,'  are 
still  obtainable  from  the  publishers  in  the  library 
edition,  or  bound  in  leather  from  Chivers  &  Co. 
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Adam  von  Spcier,  printer  at  Basel, 
44-59;  his  surname  possibly 
Ysenhut,  56. 

Aesop,  printed  by  Adam  von 
Speier,  51, 

Alabaster,  William,  provenance  of 
Hebrew  Lexicon  attached  to  his 
'  Spiraculum  Tubarum,'  410-23. 

Amerbach,  Johann,  books  assigned 
to  his  press  transferred  to  Adam 
von  Speier,  5  I  sq . 

Anstey,  Christopher,  his  New  Bath 
Guide,  163. 

Antichrist,  separate  manuscript  of 
the  play  of,  from  the  Chester 
cycle,  174/7?.,  190/77.,  202. 

Assumption  Play,  dropped  out  of 
Chester  cycle,  of  which  it  did 
not  form  an  integral  part,  26  /£., 
181  /7«,  185  ;  in  manuscript  of 
Coventry  cycle  in  later  hand 
and  on  different  paper,  370,  372. 

Austrian  incunabula,  review  of 
Bibliography  of,  103/7. 

Baldensperger,    F.,   notice   of   his 

'La  Litt6rature,'  80/7. 
Ballen,  Dorothy,  her  *  Bibliography 

of  Roadmaking  and    Roads    in 

the  United  Kingdom  '  reviewed, 

108-11. 
Banns  or  announcements  of  Miracle 

Plays,  Chester   cycle,    181  s$f.9 

185, 1 88  ;  'Coventry 'cycle, 377 

/77. 
Barnard,  Lady  Anne,  on  the  first 

South  African  almanac,  32. 
Basel,    Chur    Breviary    of     1490 

printed  at,  50. 


Bcthelsdorp,  printing  at, 

Bibliographical  and  textual  pro- 
blems of  the  English  miracle 
cycles,  articles  by  W,  W.  Greg, 
1-30,  168-205,  280-319,  365- 
99, 

Bishopstone,  private  press  at,  7 1  /77. 

Blair's  '  Grave/  Blake's  illustrations 
to,  238/7. 

Blake,  William,  an  early  apprecia- 
tion of,  by  H.  Crabb  Robinson, 
epitomised  by  K.  A.  Esdaile, 
229-56;  notice  of,  from 'Gentle- 
man's Magazine,'  231. 

Blue  books,  their  unpleasantness, 
326. 

Boddington,  Nicholas,  copies  of 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress '  bought  by 
64/7.,  68. 

Boineburg,  Baron  von,  befriends 
Leibnitz,  142. 

Borcheerds,  Meent,  first  author 
printed  in  South  Africa,  37. 

Bourget,  P.,  his '  Le  d£mon  de  midi ' 
noticed*  403  /77. 

Bouvier,  Emile,  quoted,   157. 

Braddyl,  Thomas,  printer  of  early 
editions  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, 60-9. 

Brome  play  of  Sacrifice  of  Isaac 
more  likely  to  be  borrowed  from 
Chester  than  vice  versa,  297. 

Brunswick-Luneburg,  Duke  of, 
relations  with  Leibnitz,  143 
177. 

Bun/an,  John,  H.  R.  Plomer  on  a 
Lawsuit  as  to  an  early  edition 
of  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
60-9. 
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Cambridge,  efforts  at  co-operation 
among  libraries  at,  329^. 

Cape  Town,  early  printing  at,  31- 
8,  41/7. 

Capus,  Alfred,  his  «  Le  Theatre  ' 
noticed,  87  /f  . 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  influence  on 
Scottish  libraries,  26  sqq.  ;  sug- 
gestions to  his  United  Kingdom 
Trustees,  430^. 

Cave,  Edward,  possibly  edited  the 
1  Norwich  Gazette,'  208. 

Chambers,  R.  W.,  speech  at  foun- 
dation of  Panizzi  Club,  99  tq  . 

Chester  Cycle  of  Miracle  Plays, 
textual  relation  of  their  manu- 
scripts, 168-205,  3i8/f.  ;  rela- 
tion to  Brome  play  of  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  297  ;  its  play  of  Christ 
and  the  Doclors,  301  sq. 

Christ  and  the  Doctors,  miracle 
play,  correspondences  in  differ- 
ent cycles,  296  sqq. 

Christmas  plays,  development    of, 

^  8  sqq. 

Chur  Breviary  of  1490,  printed  by 
Adam  von  Speier,  44  sqq* 

Churchill,  Awnsham,  copies  of 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  bought  by, 


Clarke,  A.  L.,  on   Leibnitz  as  a 

librarian,  140-157. 
Classification,    Leibnitz's     system, 

150. 

Coppe"e,  Fran9ois,  his  letters,  158. 
Copyists  of  miracle  plays,  28. 
Corpus  Christi  plays,  their  relation 

to  Miracle  plays,  i6/^.,  19^?. 
4  Coventry  '  Plays,  how  adled,  1  8  ; 

borrow  lines  from  *  Harrowing 

of  Hell,'  283  ;  critical  examina- 

tion of,  365-99. 
Coventry  Guild  Plays,  confined  to 

New  Testament,  366;    text  of 

*  Christ  and   the  Doftors  '  play 

preserved,  299. 


Cross-Grove,  Henry,  Jacobite, 
journalist  and  printer,  by  J.  B. 
Williams,  206-19. 

Crous,  Ernst,  on  Co-operation 
among  German  Libraries  by 
mutual  loans  and  the  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  113-39,  337~44- 

Daffey's  Elixir,  advertisement  of, 
216. 

Davidson,  Dr.  Charles,  his  'Studies 
in  the  English  Mystery  Plays ' 
quoted,  287,  289,  292  ». 

Davis,  E.  Jeffries,  note  on  the  en- 
quiry of  the  death  of  Richard 
Hunne,  220-2. 

Deimling,  Hermann,  his  edition  of 
the  Chester  Plays,  177,  190, 
194,  203  sy. 

Dickens,  Charles,  possible  acquaint- 
ance with  early  Norwich  news- 
paper feuds,  206,  211. 

Differential  Calculus,  or  fluxions, 
rival  claim  to  their  invention, 
152. 

Dolch,  Walther,  review  of  his  sec- 
tion of  a  Bibliography  of  early 
Austrian  books,  103. 

Donnay,  Maurice,  leftures  on 
Alfred  de  Musset  noticed,  406. 

Duck,  Stephen,  ploughman  poet, 
216. 

Dudley,  Howard,  private  press  at 
Easebourne,  74  sq. 

Duff,  E,  Gordon,  his  catalogue  of 
early  printed  books  in  Pepys 
library,  noticed,  223  sy. 

Dundee,  history  of  library  move- 
ment in,  427 /£. 

Easebourne,    private    printing    at, 

74'?- 
Eastbourne,   private    printing    at, 

,  75 'f-. 
Eatanswill   newspaper,   prototypes 

at  Norwich,  206,  211,  215. 
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Einblattdrucke  des  xv.  Jahrhun- 
derts,  noticed,  Z2J  sq. 

Epinal  Woodcuts,  165. 

Esdaile,  K.  A.,  an  early  apprecia- 
tion of  William  Blake  epitomised 
by,  229-36. 

Fava  and  Bresciano,  their  *  La 
Stampa  a  Napoli  nel  xv.  Secolo' 
quoted  on  Riessinger's  first  press 
at  Rome,  321  sqq. 

Ferry,  Jules,  his  letters  noticed, 
407  sq. 

Flaubert,  Gustave,  E.  Seilliere's 
book  on,  noticed,  406  sq. 

Fluxions,  rival  claim  to  their  in- 
vention, 152. 

Foreign  Literature,  articles  by 
Elizabeth  Lee  on,  80-94,  155- 
67,  266-79,  400-9. 

Franco-Prussian  war  of  1 870,  books 
on,  401. 

'Frei  durch  Ablosung,'  118-33. 

Gaselee,  Stephen,  speech  at  founda- 
tion of  Panizzi  Club,  100  sq. 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine/  notice  of 
William  Blake  in,  231  sq. 

Gilbert,  Davies,  private  press  at 
Eastbourne,  75  sq. 

Glynde,  private  printing  at,  76. 

Godwin,  William,  French  study 
of,  162. 

Greg,  W.  W.,  on  Bibliographical 
and  textual  problems  of  the 
English  miracle  cycles,  1-30, 
168-205,  280-319,  365-99. 

Griqua  Town,  printing  at,  40^. 

Guilds,  their  relations  to  English 
miracle  plays,  16  sqq.t  21  sq. 

Hall,  T.  W.,  and  A.  H.  Thomas, 
descriptive  catalogue  of  Jackson 
Collection  of  Charters,  etc.,  at 
Sheffield  Reference  Library, 
noticed,  434  sq. 


Halliwell-Phillips,  J.  O.,  his  edition 
of  the  *  Coventry  '  Miracle  Plays, 

367,  374»  378. 
Hampden,  Lord,  private  press  at 

his  seat  at  Glynde,  76. 
Han,  Ulric,  edition  of  S.  Jerome's 

letters  assigned  to,  transferred  to 

Riessinger's  first  press  at  Rome, 

320-4". 
Harper,    C.    A.,   on    relations    of 

Brome    and    Chester    plays   of 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  297. 
*  Harrowing  of  Hell,'  lines  from, 

in  the  *  Coventry  '  Plays,  282  sq. 
Harvey,  Gabriel,  Moore    Smith's 

edition  of  his  <  Marginalia  '  re- 

viewed, 1  1  1  sq. 
Hayward's  Heath,  asserted  private 

press  at,  76. 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  the  history  of  a, 

article  by  S.  K.  Jones,  410-23. 
Hegge,  Robert,  his  name  on   the 

manuscript     of     the     to-called 

'  Coventry  '  Plays,  365. 
Henry,  Fernand,  his  translation  of 

English  sonnets,  161. 
Hertel,  Lorenz,  sublibrarian  under 

Leibnitz,  146/37. 
Hilarius,  his  miracle  plays,  1  1. 
Hulme,     Wyndham,     speech     at 

foundation  of  Panizzi  Club,  98 

'?• 
Hunne,  Richard,   the    enquiry   of 

his  death,  note  on,  220-2, 
Hurdis,  Rev.  James,  private  press 
at  Bishopstone,  71  sqq. 

Information   Bureau,  for  German 

libraries,  working  of,  1  18-24. 
Inter-library  loan  service,  Prussian, 


Jackson,  Alfred,  catalogue  of  his 
collection  of  Charters,  etc.,  in 
Sheffield  Reference  Library, 
noticed,  434/7. 
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James,  Richard,  Cotton's  librarian, 
started  wrong  attribution  of 
miracle  plays  to  Coventry,  365. 

Jeffries,  E.,  on  the  Enquiry  of  the 
Death  of  R.  Hunne,  220-2. 

Jerome,  St.,  edition  of  his  letters 
assigned  to  Riessinger's  first  press 
at  Rome,  320-4. 

Jones,  Stephen  K.,  on  the  History 
of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  410-23. 

Kalendar  of  Shepherds,  Wyer's 
edition  of  Ptolemy's  *  Compost ' 
really  based  on,  357*77. 

Kellermann,  Bernhard,  his  '  Der 
Tunnel*  noticed,  91  sq. 

Kirkup,  Seymour,  his  admiration 
for  Blake's  *  Ancient  Britons/ 
244  it. 

La  Fontaine,  Jean  de,  biography 
by  Louis  Roche,  noticed,  82  sq. 

Lamb,  Charles,  his  copy  of  Blake's 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  229. 

Lange,  Dr.,  his  translations  from 
Blake,  252/7. 

Lathrop,  H.  B.,  on  some  rogueries 
of  Robert  Wyer,  349-64. 

Lee,  Elizabeth,  articles  on  Recent 
Foreign  Literature,  80-94,  155- 
67,  266-79,  400-9. 

Le  Goupils,  Marc,  his  '  Le  Carre- 
four'  reviewed,  266/77. 

Legenda  Aurea,  influence  on  mir- 
acle plays,  287,  289. 

Leibnitz,  Gottfr.  Wilhelm,  as  a 
librarian,  article  by  A.  L.  Clarke, 
140-54. 

Leihverkehr,  Prussian,  1 2  5  sqq* 

Lemaltre,  Jules,  his  'Vieillesse 
d'Helene*  reviewed,  271  sq. 

Librarians,  no  direct  connection 
between  their  services  and  pay, 

3*5/f- 

Librarianship,  Leibnitz  as  a  li- 
brarian, 140-54. 


Libraries,  co-operation  among  Ger- 
man, by  mutual  loan  and  the 
Information  Bureau,  by  Ernst 
Crous,  113-39,  337-44- 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
catalogue  of  Opera  Librettos  at, 
reviewed,  345-8. 

Liturgical  drama,  its  development 
traced,  3  sqq. ;  later  miracle  plays 
did  not  take  liturgical  plays  as 
their  source,  288. 

Lloyd,  A.  C.  G.,  on  the  Birth  of 
Printing  in  South  Africa,  31-41. 

London,  need  for  co-operation 
among  libraries  at,  331/7.; 
members  of  Pantzzi  Club  in 
should  form  a  branch,  335. 

MacAlister,  J.  Y.  W.,  presides  at 
formation  of  the  Paniz2i  Club, 

95  m- 
Metres  in   miracle  plays,  369  sq., 

395  '??• 
Millar,  A.  H.,  on  the  Needs  of 

Scottish  Libraries,  424-33. 
Mille,  Pierre,  his  '  Le  Monarque  ' 

reviewed,  269/77. 
Mirabeau,  his  oratory,  166. 
Miracle  Plays,  bibliographical  and 

textual  problems  of  the  English 

cycles,  by  W.  W.  Greg,   1-30, 

168-205,  280-319,  365-99. 
Mistral,  Frederic,  tribute  to,  165  sq. 
Moore  Smith,  G.  C.,  his  edition 

of  Gabr.  Harvey's  *  Marginalia ' 

reviewed,  1 1 1  sq. 
Musset,  Alfred  de,  le&ures  on,  by 

Maurice  Donnay,  noticed,  406. 

N-town  cycle,  neutral  name  for 
'Coventry*  Plays,  366,373,  399. 

Navatel,  Ludovic,  his  *  Fenelon ' 
reviewed,  274/7. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  Index  to  his 
works  noticed,  435. 
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Nicodemus,  Gospel  of,  borrowings 
from  in  York  Plays,  281  sq. 

Northern  Passion,  Wakefield  Plays 
borrow  from,  283. 

Norwich,  connexion  with  news- 
paper press,  208. 

1  Norwich  Courant,'  Whig  journal, 
206. 

*  Norwich  Gazette/  Henry  Cross- 
Grove's  Jacobite  journal,  206 
tff. 

Old  Testament  plays  rather  dra- 
matic prologues  than  dramas,  14. 

Opera  librettos,  review  of  cata- 
logue of,  34 5-8. 

Oral  transmission  of  miracle  plays 
improbable,  29,  296,  31  3  sq. 

Oxford,  efforts  at  co-operation 
among  libraries  at,  329^. 

Palmer,  Samuel,  historian  of  print- 
ing, 217. 

Panizzi  Club,  account  of  its  forma- 
tion, 95-102  ;  paper  'On  Get- 
ting to  Work  '  read  before,  325- 
36. 

Parker,  Peter,  copies  of  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  Part  2,  bought  by,  65, 
67. 

Parkes,  Kineton,  notice  of  his  novel 
'Hardware,'  436. 

Peddie,  R.  A.,  Part  2  of  his  '  Con- 
spedtus  Incunabulorum '  noticed 

22  5  J?. 

Pellison,  Maurice,  his  'Les 
Comedies-ballets  de  Moliere ' 
reviewed,  2/2^. 

Pepys  Library,  review  of  Parts  i 
and  2  of  descriptive  catalogue, 
223/7. 

Pforzheim,  Jacob  von,  superin- 
ended  printing  of  Chur  Breviary 
for  Adam  von  Speier,  54 ;  his 
true  surname,  Wolff,  56, 


'  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  H.  R.  Plomer 
on  a  lawsuit  as  to  an  early 
edition  of,  60-9. 

Piper,  A.  Cecil,  on  Private  Printing 
Presses  in  Sussex,  70-9 ;  on 
Sussex  Printing  by,  257-65. 

Plan&us  Mariae,  its  place  in  the 
Easter  drama,  7. 

Plomer,  H.  R.,  on  a  lawsuit  as  to 
an  early  edition  of  the  'Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  60-9. 

Plutarch,  on  the  Governance  of 
Good  Health,  Wyer's  mangled 
edition  of,  349/ff. 

Pollard,  A.  W.,  report  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Panizzi  Club,  95- 
102  ;  On  Getting  to  Work,  part 
of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Panizzi  Club,  325-36;  reviews, 
108-11,  223-8,  334/7. 

Ponder,  Nathaniel,  first  publisher 
of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  60 

/77. 

Private  Printing  Presses  in  Sussex, 
article  by  A.  C.  Piper,  70-9. 

Processio  Prophetarum,  dramatic 
origin,  lo;  its  development,  13 
tf. 

Proftor,  Robert,  edition  of  S. 
Jerome's  letters  assigned  by  to 
Han,  transferred  to  Riessinger's 
first  press  at  Rome,  320-4. 

Prussian  University  Libraries,  co- 
operation between,  1 1 5  ^7.,  1 19. 

Ptolomaeus,  Wyer's  edition  of  the 
'  Compost '  (Quadripartitum) 
really  based  on  the  Kalendar  of 
Shepherds,  357  sq q . 

Quern  quaeritis  in  sepulcro,  this 
Easter  'trope'  the  nucleus  of 
the  miracle  cycles,  4. 

Recent  Foreign  Literature,  articles 
on,  by  Elizabeth  Lee,  80-94, 
155-67,  266-79,400-9. 
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Renan,  Ernest,  his  '  Fragments  in- 
times  et  romanesques '  noticed, 
401  sqq. 

Rickaby,  Joseph,  his  Index  to  the 
works  of  Cardinal  Newman 
noticed,  435. 

Riessinger,  Sixtus,  his  first  press 
at  Rome,  by  J.  V,  Scholderer, 
320-4. 

Ritter,  Johan  Christian,  first  printer 
in  South  Africa,  3  I  sqq. 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabb,  early  ap- 
preciation of  William  Blake  by, 
epitomized  by  K.  A.  Esdaile, 
229-56. 

Roussin,  Henri,  his  study  of  W. 
Godwin,  162  sq. 

Sandars  Ledtures  (1913)  on  Biblio- 
graphical and  textual  problems 
of  the  English  Miracle  Cycles, 
see  Greg. 

Schindler,  Valentine,  English  ad- 
ventures of  his  *  Lexicon  Penta- 
glotton,'  410-23. 

Scholderer,  J.  V.,  on  the  Chur 
Breviary  of  1490  and  its  printer, 
Adam  von  Speier,  44-59 ;  on 
Sixtus  Riessinger's  first  press  at 
Rome,  320-4  ;  review  of  '  Bib- 
liographic des  osterreichischen 
Drucke  des  xv.  u.  xvi.  Jahrh.', 
Heft  i,  103-8. 

Scottish  Libraries,  the  needs  of, 
address  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Millar, 

•4*4-33- 
Scottish    Library    Association,    its 

history,  424  sq. 

Seilliere,  Ernest,  his  '  Le  roman- 
tisme  des  realistes  *  noticed,  406 

Sf. 

Shakespeare,  W.,  German  version 
of  the  Sonnets  noticed,  84  sqq. 

Sheffield,  Catalogue  of  Jackson  Col- 
lection of  Charters,  etc.,  at, 
noticed,  434  sq. 


Shrewsbury  Miracle  Play  fragments, 

stanza  in, found  also  in  York  Plays, 

284,  290. 
Sidgwick,  F.,  his  introduction  to 

the    Pepy's    Catalogue    noticed, 

223. 
Smith,  Harry  Harwood,  printer  in 

Cape  Colony,  34  sqq. 
Sonneck,  O.  G.  T.,  his  Catalogue 

of    Opera    Librettos    reviewed, 
,   345-8. 
South  Africa,  the  Birth  of  Printing 

in,  article  by  A.  C.  G.  Lloyd, 

3i-4i- 

Spurgeon,  Caroline,  review  of 
Moore  Smith's  ed.  of  Gabriel 
Harvey's  *  Marginalia,'  1 1 1  sq. 

Stansted,  private  printing  at,  77. 

Stapfer,  Paul,  quoted,  155  sq. 

Streatfeild,  R.  A.,  review  of  Son- 
neck's  Catalogue  of  Opera  Lib- 
rettos, 345-8. 

Strype,  John,  Cross-Grove's  con- 
nexion with,  209  sqq. 

Sussex,  Private  Printing  Presses  in, 
article  by  A.  C.  Piper,  70-9. 

Sussex,  notes  on  the  introduction 
of  printing  into,  257-65. 

Swedenborgians,  Blake  asked  to 
join,  247. 

Tanner,  J.    R.,   his  Catalogue    of 

*  Sea  Manuscripts '  in  the  Pepy's 

Library  noticed,  223. 
Thorndike,  Herbert,  his  '  Epitome 

Lexici  Hebraici,'  411-23. 
Toulmin  Smith,  Lucy,  her  edition 

of  the  York  Plays,  280. 
Trent  incunabula,  104  sq. 
Tropes,  origin  of,  3  sq. 

Vaterlandisches  Museum,  Crabb 
Robinson's  article  on  William 
Blake  in,  epitomized  by  K.  A. 
Esdaile,  233  sqq. 

Viennese  incunabula,  105  sqq* 
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Wakefield  Plays,  borrow  from  York 
Plays,  280  sqq.,  289  sqq.,  294^., 
304,  and  from  i  Northern  Pas- 
sion,' 283  ;  their  development, 
29l  *??•>  manuscript  or 'register' 
from  originals  owned  by  different 
guilds,  293. 

Walker  and  Robertson,  third  prin- 
ters in  Cape  Colony,  35  sqq. 

Wallace,  Albany,  private  press  at 
Worthing,  78. 

War,  effeft  on  literature,  400. 

Way,  Lewis,  private  press  at  Stan- 
stead,  77/f. 

Williams,  J.  B.,  on  Henry  Cross- 
Grove,  Jacobite,  journalist  and 
printer,  206-19. 

Worthing,  private  printing  at,  78  sq. 


Wyer,  Robert,  some  rogueries  of, 
by  H.  B.  Lathrop,  349-64. 


York  Plays,  relation  with  Wake- 
field,  280  sqq.)  289  sqq.,  294  sq. ; 
borrow  from,  304 ;  (gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  ^%\  sq.;  stanza  in, 
found  also  in  Shrewsbury  play, 
284;  their  development,  290. 

York  Scrivener's  play  on  *  Doubt- 
ing of  Thomas/  separate  manu- 
script independent  of  that  cycle, 
24. 

Young's  <  Night  Thoughts,'  Blake's 
illustrations  to,  248. 

Ysenhut,  possibly  Adam  von  Speier's 
surname,  56. 
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